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Art  I. — The  Development  of  Inglewood,  and  an  account  of 
the  Skeltons  of  Armathwaite  and  the  Restwolds  of  High 
Head.  By  F.  H.  M.  Parker,  M.A. 

Communicated  at  Penrith,  July  13 th,  1911. 

A  PROTRACTED  study  of  these  records  tends  to  the 
opinion  that  the  establishment  of  the  forests  was, 
in  the  main,  a  sound  measure,  using  districts  as  yet  thinly 
inhabited  for  the  preservation  of  deer,  which  formed  a 
valuable  food  supply,  and  was  used  as  such.  Land  so 
employed  was  not  neglected  ;  its  commercial  possibilities 
were  supervised  by  an  official  whose  accounts  are  extant 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second.  Occupation  of 
land  within  the  forest  was  not  prohibited  ;  from  the 
earliest  times  there  were  grants  of  small  holdings. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  men  who  instituted  the 
forest  system  put  the  land  to  the  best  use  of  which  it 
was  capable  at  the  time,  and  would  not  have  even  sug¬ 
gested  its  suitability  to  modern  conditions  ;  the  needs  of 
society  change,  and  the  forest  changed  with  them  ;  the 
present  paper  is  intended  to  outline  the  history  of  the 
change. 

Our  earliest  information  shows  that  there  were,  within 
the  forest,  extensive  grass  lands,  kept  in  the  king’s  hands, 
a  small  charge  being  made  for  each  beast  pastured  on 
them.  During  the  fourteenth  century  it  became  usual  to 
let  them  to  private  individuals.  Leases  were  made  for 
various  terms,  six  years  being  the  usual  minimum  ;  but 
as  the  system  proved  highly  successful,  renewals  were 
readily  granted,  and  later  were  made  out  for  the  life  of 
the  tenant,  or  for  the  lives  of  several  persons  concerned, 
and  sometimes  in  tail. 

It  is  worth  notice,  in  passing,  that  the  payments  of 
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local  owners  for  the  grazing  of  their  cattle  were  paid  in 
under  the  forest  revenue  accounts,  but  that  after  the 
lands  were  leased,  the  rent  was  dealt  with  in  the  Pipe 
Rolls,  that  is,  in  the  general  income  of  the  county.  The 
diminishing  payments  in  the  former  for  the  grazing  shows 
the  passing  of  the  old  order  of  things,  the  greatly  increased 
revenue  from  the  rent  of  the  lands  is  proof  of  the  progress 
of  the  new.  It  will  easily  be  understood  how  important 
a  part  these  leases  played  in  the  later  history  of  the 
forest  ;  for  they  form  the  principal  means  by  which  the 
great  change  came  about,  the  land  being  dealt  with  in  a 
different  way  in  order  to  get  from  it  the  new  values  which 
new  conditions  made  possible. 

In  the  first  place  there  had  been  from  a  very  early 
period  grants  of  small  plots  of  land,  purprestures  and 
assarts,  encroachments  or  improvements.  There  is  a 
notice  of  the  “  assarts  of  Kirkland  ”  in  the  Pipe  Roll  for 
9  Henry  II. 

Then  there  were  larger  grants,  notably  one  where,  in 
1252,  John  de  Boulton,  described  as  “  then  mayor  of 
Carlisle,”  acquired  land  at  Haythwaite  and  Forne-scales- 
hay-lith,*  and  another,  twenty  years  later,  when  the 
Dacre  of  the  period  obtained  Ivirkthwaite  on  the  Ive, 
and  between  it  and  Middlesceugh. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  there  are  records  which  show 
that  the  advisability  of  pushing  on  the  development 
widely  was  being  carefully  considered  by  the  Crown. 

One  is  a  list  of  places  extra-parochial  within  Inglewood  ; 
the  other  a  survey  of  certain  lands,  some  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  tenants,  which  might  be  enclosed  and  developed  ; 
the  verdict  was  against  doing  this,  as  the  venison,  herbage 
and  pannage,  which  would  be  lost,  was  of  more  value  than 
the  estimated  rents. 


*  Forne’s-shed-enclosure-hillside.  The  above  seems  to  be  the  true  name  of 
the  place ;  but  it  was  rapidly  corrupted  towards  its  modern  form  of  Foxley 
Henning. 
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Then  came  the  leases.  In  addition  to  what  they  tell 
about  the  progress  of  Inglewood,  they  mention  a  number 
of  well-known  local  families  and  individuals,  as  well  as 
other  personages  of  note  :  Lowther,  Hudleston,  Penning¬ 
ton,  Crackanthorpe,  Dykes,  Bewley,  Stapleton  of  Eden- 
hall,  the  ancestors  of  the  Musgraves,  Blencowe,  long  of 
Blencow,  but  recently  of  Essex  ;  that  famous  benefactor 
to  the  district,  Bishop  Strickland,  whose  daughter  and 
heiress  married  the  Lowther  of  the  day  ;  Sir  Robert  Pann¬ 
ing,  chancellor  under  Richard  II.  ;  and  of  others,  no  less 
a  person  than  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
the  much-maligned  Richard  the  Third.  From  a  very 
large  mass  of  detail,  repeated  year  after  year  in  the  Pipe 
Rolls,  the  following  is  a  fairly  representative  selection. 

Braithwaite  was,  in  1317,  held  by  John  de  Penreth. 
In  1342,  Robert  Parning,  afterwards  chancellor,  acquired 
it  ;  in  1380,  Richard  Kirkebride,  described  as  kinsman 
and  heir  of  Robert  Parning,  had  a  confirmation  of  his 
right  to  it.  Braithwaite,  as  granted,  consisted  of  land 
between  Selywra  and  Lyndbeck,  John  de  Penreth’s  own 
land  (of  which  we  shall  hear  presently),  and  the  Ive  ;  a 
close  of  Thomas  de  Hoton,  called  Hoton  Langthwaite, 
and  his  own  pasture  called  Skelton  Langthwaite.  For 
this  the  rent  was  six  marks  a  year. 

In  1314  John  de  Penreth  was  already  in  possession  of 
64!  acres  “  in  Selywra,  Mosiwra,  Langhirst,  Whithirst  and 
Midelscogh,  between  Lyndebek  and  the  land  of  Hugh  le  , 
Harpour  *  and  the  close  of  William  Dacre,  called  Kirk- 
thwaite  ;  ”  the  king  reserving  all  trees  and  underwood. 
Part  of  this  property  was  given  by  Edward  III.  to  John 
Tirllewall  the  younger  and  Christiana  his  wife,  in  tail,  at 
a  rent  of  64s.  6d.  for  the  64.J  acres,  the  same  place-names 
being  mentioned  ;  but  Richard  the  Second  in  the  gth 
year  of  his  reign  reduced  it  to  40s.  while  the  war  with 
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the  Scots  should  continue.  John  Tirllewall  the  younger 
died  on  the  Vigil  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  5  Henry  V. 
(Pipe  Roll,  28  Henry  VI.) 

In  1339  a  pardon  was  granted,  in  consideration  of  good 
service  in  the  north,  to  Adam  de  Hoton  of  “  Aleynby,” 
Sybil  his  wife  and  Nicholas  their  son,  for  acquiring  from 
John  de  Penreth,  knight,  one  third  of  a  close  in  Selywra. 

A  close  called  “  Braythaythous  ”  was  granted  to  Adam 
de  Blencowe  from  21  Edward  III.,  at  10s.  per  annum  ; 
he  also  obtained  the  close  of  Calthwaite,  the  two  proper¬ 
ties  being  confirmed  in  fee  simple  and  rented  at  £2  6s.  8d. 
A  confirmation  of  this  was  given  in  L380.  At  the  pre¬ 
vious  Easter,  Peter  Tilliol  had  obtained  a  seven  years’ 
lease  of  these  two  properties,  three  purprestures  once 
belonging  to  John  de  Raghton,  and  other  interests. 

“  Blaycberthwaite,”  now  Burthwaite,  was  included  in 
the  lease  to  Peter  Tilliol  ;  after  being  held,  together  with 
N unclose,  by  Henry  Percy,  the  two  were  granted  to 
William  Lowther,  Esquire,  from  Easter,  5  Henry  IV.,  at 
£4  per  annum. 

On  April  19th,  1381,  a  grant  was  made  to  Richard 
Trotter,  keeper  of  the  land  of  Plumpton,  to  enclose  and 
hold  ten  acres  of  land  therein  between  Todholgill  and 
Blakebeck,  and  the  closes  of  Morton  and  Wollaykes,  and 
to  build  a  lodge  there.  In  1384,  this  grant  was  extended 
to  him  and  his  son  John,  to  hold  the  same  in  survivorship 
at  a  rent  of  10s.  a  year. 

These  ten  acres  were  leased  for  ten  years  to  Robert  de 
Lowther,  from  Easter,  5  Henry  IV. 

Wollaykes  (Wooloaks,  near  Calthwaite)  was  granted  to 
Robert  de  Lowther  at  a  rent  of  30s.  a  year,  to  date  from 
the  same  time. 

Hesket  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Lengleys 
in  1330  ;  in  which  year  he  had  an  additional  grant  for 
three  years,  making  his  tenancy  ten  years  in  all ;  with 
diy  stubs  ( zucheos )  to  enclose  it.  The  rent  was  40s.  In 
1:337,  the  lease  was  extended  for  his  life. 
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After  his  death,  it  was,  in  1346,  granted  to  John  de 
Ratheby  for  his  life. 

Itonfield  was  meanwhile,  in  1342,  granted  to  William 
Lengleys,  son  of  the  foregoing  Sir  William. 

Highhead  was  granted  to  the  elder  Lengleys.  It  des¬ 
cended  to  his  son,  and  then,  instead  of  going  to  the 
latter’s  daughter,  passed  under  a  settlement  to  his  sister’s 
son,  William  Restwold,  of  whose  family  an  account  will 
be  given  presently. 

Southwaite,  or  Thoghthwaite  in  the  old  spelling,  was 
held  for  some  time  by  Richard  de  Whitfield.  It  was  then 
given  to  William  de  Raghton,  as  noted  in  the  Pipe  Roll 
for  44  Edward  III.  : — 

The  sheriff  owes  22s.  4d.  from  William  de  Raghton  for  the  custody 
of  the  land  of  Thoghthwaite  within  the  forest  of  Inglewood,  which 
Richard  de  Whitfield  held  for  the  term  of  his  life  by  grant  from 
the  King  ;  to  hold  from  the  6th  day  of  February  in  the  41st  year 
{1367)  of  his  reign,  for  the  life  of  the  said  William,  as  the  afore¬ 
said  Richard  held  it,  etc. 

This  lease  was  made  out  again  in  favour  of  Thomas 
Forester  of  Drybeck  in  1394  ;  and  to  John  his  son  from 
Easter  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  at  a  rental 
of  £4. 

Land  in  Warnell,  where  enclosures  had  been  in  exis¬ 
tence  for  a  century  at  least,  were  given  to  John  of  Halt- 
cliff  (de  Halteclo) 

John  de  Halteclo  and  his  heirs  owe  40s.  per  annum  for  the  fee 
farm  of  a  place  and  its  appurtenances  in  Warnhill  in  the  King’s 
Forest  of  Inglewood,  between  the  King’s  park  at  Caldebeck  and 
Ruddenstanegill  near  the  water  of  Caldew,  containing  in  all  40 
acres,  to  hold  to  himself  and  his  heirs  from  the  17th  day  of  July 
in  the  4th  year.  (Pipe  Roll,  44  Edward  III.) 

Part  of  this  land  was  given  to  the  Abbot  of  Holm  Cul- 
tram  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. : — 

The  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Holm  Cultram  and  their  successors 
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owe  20s.  per  annum  for  the  farm  of  20  acres  out  of  those  40 
acres  which  John  de  Halteclo  held,  to  fee  farm  ;  to  hold  from 
the  20th  of  May,  in  the  5th  year.  (Pipe  Roll,  3  Henry  V.) 

The  next  entries  introduce,  under  the  old-fashioned 
spelling  of  the  name,  William  Strickland,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  land  of  Welton  was  leased  to  William  Stirkeland 
at  a  rental  of  26s.  8d.  per  annum,  the  grant  being  made 
out  from  November  3rd,  22  Richard  II.  to  take  effect 
from  16th  April,  1  Henry  IV.,  for  ten  years. 

A  subsequent  lease  was  made,  as  we  read  that  William 
de  Stirkeland,  now  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Robert  Stirke¬ 
land,  clerk,  were  charged  with  33s.  qd.  per  annum  for 
the  custody  of  Welton,  from  the  17th  February,  11  Henry 
IV. 

Bishop  Strickland’s  name,  wrote  Chancellor  Ferguson,*  is  honour¬ 
ably  connected  in  his  diocese  with  various  good  works  ;  the 
traveller  to  the  North  on  leaving  Penrith  by  the  London  and 
North-western  Railway  still  sees  to  his  left,  parallel  to  the  line, 
the  water-course  by  which  Strickland  supplied  the  people  of  that 
town  with  water.  In  Penrith  he  must  have  been  much  interested, 
as  he  founded  a  chantry  there  ....  From  whence  he  obtained 
the  money,  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  Cumberland  was  so  wasted  and 
impoverished  by  the  Scots  that  the  King  had,  in  1402,  to  remit 
all  taxes  and  debts  due  to  the  Crown. 

That  watercourse  deserves  a  few  words.  In  making 
it,  the  bishop  must  have  conferred  on  the  district  a  benefit 
which  we  now  can  hardly  realize.  It  was  useful  to  the 
people  of  Penrith  not  only  because  it  brought  water  into 
the  town,  but  because  it  also  afforded  a  water  supply  all 
along  its  route.  This  was  needed  badly  by  the  commoners 
who  had  cattle  out,  for  we  know  that  when  Roger  de 
Lancaster  imparked  the  water  at  Plumpton,  it  was  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  animals  could  not  get  to  the  water  on  their 


*  Diocesan  History  of  Carlisle,  p.  103. 
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common,  and  that  in  consequence  they  were  dying  of 
thirst.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  Petterill, 
the  stream  to  which  the  beasts  resorted,  flows  south  to 
Newton  Reigney,  then  bears  eastwards  across  the  valley 
along  which  the  railway  runs,  finally  turning  north  ;  but 
never  coming  within  a  long  two  miles  of  the  middle  of 
Penrith.  This  will  show  that  the  good  bishop’s  very 
practical  benevolence  must  have  required  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity  and  labour  to  carry  out.  The  course  taps  the 
Petterill,  not  at  the  nearest  point,  runs  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  railway,  which  it  crosses  diagonally,  and  continues 
on  the  further  side  till  within  about  a  mile  of  the  town  ; 
when  it  crosses  again,  passes  three  times  under  the  lane 
beyond,  and  falls  into  a  channel  parallel  with  the  line, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  cart  road.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  Chancellor  Ferguson’s  imaginary  traveller,  or 
indeed,  a  pedestrian  on  the  cart  road,  would  identify 
Strickland’s  watercourse  with  a  stream  which  comes  in 
from  the  west  about  a  hundred  yards  above  this  ;  and 
he  would  be  quite  wrong.  The  channel  turns  off  to  the 
right  on  nearing  Penrith,  to  avoid  a  rise  in  the  ground, 
and  then  runs  down  a  hollow  to  the  left  into  the  town. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  watercourse 
was  planned  ;  whether  it  was  intended  to  give  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  irrigation,  or  whether  the  line  it  takes  was  the 
result  of  surveying,  for  it  is  a  neat  one  ;  or  whether  a 
flood  had  occurred,  the  flow  of  which  would  give  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  way  to  carry  it.  But  however  that  may  be, 
the  watercourse  deserves  to  be  noticed  as'  a  memorial  of 
a  good  and  capable  man,  who  saw  the  way  to  help  the 
impoverished  commoners,  showed  his  sympathy  in  an 
active  manner,  carried  out  his  work  successfully,  and 
probably  had  to  pay  for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

A  grant  was  made  to  John,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  his 
successors,  to  take  effect  from  28th  September,  10  Edward 
III.,  of  eight  acres  of  waste  from  the  king’s  ground  at 
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Welton,  attached  to  the  bishop’s  park  of  “  la  Rose,”  to 
be  held  by  them  at  a  farm  rent  of  8s.  On  the  fourth  of 
October  following,  he  obtained  22  acres  more  at  the  same 
place,  paying  for  them  also  a  shilling  per  acre  rent. 

A  parcel  of  meadow  and  wood  called  Kirkthwaite  was 
given  to  Richard  Beaulieu  and  his  heirs,  to  hold  from  8th 
May,  4  Richard  II.,  while  the  Patent  Roll  for  1381  con¬ 
tains  a  licence  to  assart  this  :  it  is  added  that  he  acquired 
it  in  fee  from  Ranulph  Dacre,  which  identifies  it  as  a 
property  created  by  the  Dacres  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III. 

Certain  closes  and  lands  near  the  middle  of  the  forest 
were  usually  let  together.  Thus  in  1379,  William  Staple- 
ton,  who  was  retained  to  stay  with  the  king,  had  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  grants  made  22nd  April,  49  Edward  III., 
conferring  on  him  the  office  of  chief  forester,  and  the 
closes  of  Itonfield,  Barrockfield  and  Brumgill  for  life,  at 
a  rental  of  100s.  per  annum. 

He  died  shortly  after  this,  and  in  1380  Roger  Coghull, 
chief  forester,  was  granted  the  custody  of  lands  rented  at 
£ 60  10s.  a  year,  as  follows  : — 


£ 

S. 

d. 

Morton  and  Mortonsceugh 

22 

O 

0 

“  Les  Wollaykes  ” 

1 

IO 

0 

Ivetonfeld,  Barrokfeld  and  le  Broungill 

■  •  13 

6 

8 

Hesket  and  Nuncios  . . 

. .  18 

13 

4 

Closes  of  Thoughthwait 

5 

0 

0 

In  1394,  the  reversion  of  the  closes  of  Mortonclose, 
Haskethes,  le  Nonneclos,  le  Wullaykes  and  Blaberi- 
thwaite,  recently  given  to  Ralph,  Lord  Nevill,  was  granted 
to  Edward,  earl  of  Rutland,  at  a  rent  of  £15,  for  the  term 
of  his  life. 

In  22  Richard  II.,  John  Skelton  obtained  Morton,  Hes- 
ket,  Wollaykes,  Nunclose  and  Blaberithwaite  for  life. 

In  1403  Thomas  Stirkeland  had  Morton,  Hesket,  and 
Barrock  ;  in  1404  the  grant  was  extended  to  cover  all 
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that  Lord  Nevill  had.  The  same  lands  were  regranted 
to  him  and  John  Skelton,  with  remainder  to  the  survivor, 
in  1407,  to  take  effect  after  the  six  years  of  the  previous 
grant  had  expired.  A  further  grant  was  made  to  John 
Skelton,  knight,  and  John  Skelton,  Esquire,  his  son,  from 
June  25th,  15  Henry  VI.,  to  be  held  in  survivorship  at  a 
rent  of  £14  6s.  8d. 

Also  John  Skelton,  Esquire,  was  charged  23s.  qd.  per 
annum  for  the  custody  of  a  house  called  “  le  Glashous  ” 
or  “  Glosshous  ” — the  place  where  John  the  glassworker 
had  his  abode  in  Edward  the  Second’s  reign — and  the 
fishery  of  Eden  and  Trenwathlon  in  the  Forest  of  Ingle¬ 
wood,  otherwise  called  the  fishery  of  Ermethwayt  and 
Trenewatheleyn,  to  hold  for  six  years  from  Easter  in  the 
20th  year. 

Moreover,  John  Skelton,  the  son  of  John  Skelton,  was 
charged  52s.  qd.  per  annum  for  a  purpresture  of  the  king’s, 
called  Hermanthwaite,  with  rights  of  common  and  dead 
wood  known  as  “  firewode  ”  and  the  close  of  Though- 
thwaite,  with  common  of  pasture  and  wood  for  the  repair 
of  the  close  ;  to  hold  from  the  4th  of  November,  in  the 
23rd  year  ;  by  himself  and  his  heirs.  There  is  also  a  note 
that  he  had  Thoughthwaite  since  the  death  of  William 
Stapleton,  who  had  a  ten  yeai's’  lease  from  the  first  year 
of  Henry  V.,  at  a  rent  of  22s.  4d. 

John  Skelton  was  further  paying  a  rent  of  6s.  8d.  per 
annum  for  the  custody  of  a  parcel  of  land  containing  100 
acres  in  Armethwaytebank  ;  from  Michaelmas,  25  Henry 
VI. 

These  entries  show  how  the  Skeltons  came  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Armathwaite  ;  some  further  details  of  their 
history  will  be  given  later. 

A  small  estate  of  27  acres,  apparently  near  Clea  (Cleni- 
how) ,  was  leased  to  William  Dikes,  Esquire,  from  Michael¬ 
mas,  1  Henry  VI. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  there  occur  a  number  of 
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fresh,  and  well-known  names.  Thus  we  read  that 
“  Clythyhowe  ”  had  been  recently  in  the  hands  of  John 
Huddelston,  knight,  and  was  in  possession  of  John  Clap- 
ham,  gentleman.  Christopher  Moresby,  knight,  Richard 
Barowe  the  elder  and  Richard  Barowe  the  younger  held 
certain  lands  near  the  city  of  Carlisle  and  the  closes  of 
Itonfeld,  Barrokfeld  and  Brangill,  lately  in  the  tenure  of 
Roger  Bethome,  from  the  third  year  of  Richard  III.  ;  the 
previous  lease  having  been  made  out  to  Mary,  late  wife 
of  William  Stapleton,  and  Roger  son  of  Thomas  Bethome, 
from  19  Henry  VI.  Anthony  Crakanthorpe  (of  Howgill) 
had  a  similar  grant  from  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII. 
Adam  Penyngton  also  held  lands  of  a  yearly  rental  of 
sixteen  pounds  and  twenty  pence. 

But  there  was  a  more  important  name  than  any  of 
these  : — 

Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Constable  and  Admiral  of  England, 
owes  ^46  17s.  8d.  per  annum  for  ( inter  alia)  the  custody  of  certain 
closes  called  Warmorton,  Beterhasket,  Warhasket,  Wolleyks, 
Nunclose,  Heyclose,  Coltclose,  and  Blaburghthwayte,  etc.,  to 
hold  from  Easter  in  the  12th  year  of  King  Edward  IV.,  for  twenty 
years  ;  to  be  paid  by  the  hands  of  Morgan  Kyd welly  and  j  ohn 
Shawarden  of  London,  gentlemen. 

The  corrupt  forms  Beterhasket  and  Warhasket  indicate 
odious  comparisons  between  the  two  villages.  Hay  close 
and  Colt  close  are  in  Itonfield.  Morgan  Kydwelly,  by 
his  name,  should  be  from  the  Principality  ;  but  as  Henry 
Tudor  had  not  attained  the  throne  when  the  lease  was 
made,  Morgan’s  appearance  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  part 
fulfilment  of  Taliessin’s  prophecy  that  a  Welsh  king  should 
rule  over  England.  A  member  of  a  well-known  south 
country  family,  Richard  Blount  of  “  Mapilderham  in  Co. 
Oxon  ”  and  Percival  Lamton  of  London,  gent.,  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  payment  of  rent  from  Richard  Handesert, 
Esquire,  who  had  land  in  Westfarland,  14  acres  in  Neu- 
land  near  Sebergham,  once  held  by  Andrew  de  Harcla, 
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and  lately  by  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  the  close  of  Bray- 
thwaythous,  and  “  a  land  called  Welden  close”  (Welton) 
near  the  park  at  Rose. 

The  Skeltons. 

The  Skeltons  of  Armathwaite  were,  as  is  well  known, 
an  important  local  family,  and  long  before  they  acquired 
this  estate,  the  name  had  been  represented  in  various 
public  offices.  But,  as  Nicolson  and  Burn  have  pointed 
out,  no  connected  pedigree  of  the  family  is  forthcoming  ; 
what  we  have  begins  only  with  William  Skelton,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Legh  of  Isell  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  ;  a  most  inadequate  account.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  present  article  to  remedy  this  as  far  as  may  be,  by 
collecting  and  sorting  out  some  earlier  evidences,  which 
give  a  probable  descent  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
This  is  intimately  connected  with  Inglewood,  and  pre¬ 
sents  numerous  knots  for  the  genealogist  to  unravel. 

The  existing  accounts  of  the  family  mention  that  they 
had  estates  at  Branthwaite  and  Armathwaite,  which  is 
perfectly  correct ;  but  these  properties  were  in  the  hands 
of  two  distinct  branches.  To  the  latter  belonged  John 
Skelton,  son  of  Sir  John  Skelton,  whose  leases  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  Skeltons  seem  to  have  risen  to  importance  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  Persons  of  the  name 
occur  earlier  than  this,  and  one  John  Skelton  was  party 
to  a  fine  relating  to  land  in  Blencow  in  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  ;  but  at  the  Lay  Subsidy  levied  in  6  Edward  III.,  no 
one  of  the  name  contributed  either  from  that  place  or 
from  Skelton. 

Little  information  is  supplied  by  the  early  inquisitions. 
In  24  Edward  III.,  there  is  one  on  Sigreda,  widow  of 
John,  son  of  Hugh  de  Skelton.  The  document  is  not  to 
be  found,  but  Sir  Harris  Nicholas’  index  gives  the  heir 
as  her  son  Thomas,  aged  21  years.  Before  this,  in  the 
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17th  year,  an  inquisition  was  held  on  William,  son  of  John 
de  Skelton,  his  heir  being  his  brother  Clement,  aged  21. 
These  details  suggest  that  Sigreda  was  the  second  wife  of 
John  de  Skelton,  and  Thomas  her  eldest  son. 

Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  the  descendants  of  John 
de  Skelton  ;  but  in  37  Edward  III.  a  certain  Thomas,  son 
of  Hugh  de  Skelton,  is  mentioned  as  a  juror  at  Penrith, 
on  the  inquisition  post  mortem  on  Isabella,  wife  of  Robert 
Clifford.  To  him  we  shall  return  presently  ;  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  is  almost  certainly 
father  of  that  Clement,  son  of  Thomas  de  Skelton,  who 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Great  Orton  estates.  The 
other  Thomas  would  be  too  young.  For  Thomas  de 
Skelton,  on  whom  inquisitions  were  held  in  the  40  and 
49  Edward  III.,  was  found  in  the  latter  to  have  a  son 
and  heir  Clement,  aged  30  ;  and  in  43  Edward  III.,  on 
the  death  of  Giles  de  Orreton,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
by  his  first  wife  a  daughter  Joan,  then  24  years  of  age, 
and  married  to  Clement,  son  of  Thomas  de  Skelton.  It 
is  also  recorded  that  this  Giles  died  on  the  third  of  August 
in  that  year — 1369 — his  first  wife  was  named  Maud,  and 
his  second  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  had  two  other  daugh¬ 
ters,  Elizabeth  and  Ellen,  aged  three  and  two  years 
respectively. 

Clement  de  Skelton  left  three  daughters,  among  whom 
his  estates  were  divided. 

Contemporary  with  Clement  de  Skelton,  was  Sir  Thomas 
de  Skelton,  who  was  in  possession  of  Threpland  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.*  ;  and  as  this  manor  was  afterwards 
the  property  of  John  Skelton,  son  of  Sir  John  who  had 
the  leases  in  Inglewood,  and  descended  with  the  Arma- 
thwaite  estates,  the  inference  is  that  Sir  Thomas  was  the 
father  of  Sir  John,  and  founder  of  this  line.  Thomas  de 
Skelton  is  mentioned  in  two  transactions  relating  to  land 

*  Inquisition  post  mortem  on  Maud,  countess  of  Northumberland.  22 
Richard  II. 
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in  16  Richard  II.,  with  Sir  Clement  de  Skelton*  ;  this 
may  indicate  that  Thomas  of  Threpland  and  Clement  of 
Orton  were  brothers  ;  but  the  relationship  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  certain. 

There  was  also  a  third  branch,  that  of  the  Skeltons  of 
Branthwaite,  about  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion.  The  first  reliable  date  in  this  line  is  11  Henry  VI., 
when  Richard  Skelton  died,  leaving  a  son  John,  aged  34  ; 
and  possessed  of  the  manors  of  Branthwaite,  Hensing- 
ham  and  Kirkbampton.  According  to  Whellan  (p.  293), 
Richard  was  a  younger  son  of  John  de  Skelton,  who  in 
1422  married  the  heiress  of  the  Branthwaite  estates.  Now 
as  Richard  died  about  1433,  and  had  then  a  son  aged  34, 
it  is  clear  that  his  father  must  have  married  somewhat 
earlier  than  1422.  A  date  between  1370  and.  1380  would 
be  required,  and  this  would  make  him  about  the  same 
age  as  Sir  Thomas.  This  John,  who  married  the  heiress, 
must  be  distinguished  from  Sir  John,  of  Inglewood ; 
though  the  fact  that  Richard  is  described  as  a  younger 
son  may  point  to  the  belief  that  the  two  were  identical. 
To  account  for  the  descent  of  Threpland  to  the  Arma- 
thwaite  branch,  Sir  John  must  be  filiated  to  Sir  Thomas  ; 
and  he  appears  on  the  scene  too  late  to  be  the  father  of 
Richard. 

We  now  return  to  the  main  stem  of  the  family.  Sum¬ 
ming  up  the  foregoing  details,  we  get  the  following 
genealogy 

(1)  . — Hugh  de  Skelton,  living  about  the  time  of  Edward 
I.,  father  of  John  and  Thomas. 

(2) . — Thomas,  described  as  the  son  of  Hugh.  He  died 
about  1367,  and  was  the  father  of  Clement,  his  heir,  of 
Orton,  probably  of  Thomas,  of  Threpland,  and  perhaps 
of  John,  of  Branthwaite.  He  is  mentioned  as  juror  at  a 
Clifford  inquisition  ;  this  gives  a  clue  to  the  means  by 
which  he  might  find  advancement  for  his  sons. 


In  a  fine  ;  and  in  a  charter  quoted  in  Denton’s  Accompt,  p.  174. 
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(3) .— Thomas,  of  Threpland.  Of  this  manor,  Denton 
wrote  : — 

It  descended  to  him  (Lancelot  Skelton  of  Armathwaite)  by  several 
descents  of  the  Skeltons  from  Thomas  Skelton,  a  younger  brother, 
who  married  the  co-heir  of  Henry  Multon  Kt  and  Margaret  his 
wife  in  Ed  3rds  time.  Multon  and  his  wife  had  it  by  fine  from 
Wm  de  Redness . 

The  last  sentence  is  borne  out  by  a  fine  levied  in  16 
Edward  II.  ;  but  the  marriage  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  must  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  Edward 
the  Third’s  time  ;  for  the  elder  Thomas  could  not  have 
been  the  owner,  as  in  that  case  Threpland  would  have 
gone  to  Clement  as  eldest  son. 

(4) . — Sir  John,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Sir  Thomas,  had  leases  in  Inglewood,  together  with  his 
son,  who  bore  the  same  name.  Sir  John  seems  to  have 
been  more  than  once  married  ;  one  of  his  wives  being 
Alice,  widow  of  Geoffrey  Tilliol,  and  heiress  of  Embleton 
and  other  estates.  By  her  first  husband  she  had  one 
daughter,  Katherine,  who  inherited  them  :  presumably, 
therefore,  she  had  no  son,  and  John,  his  father’s  heir,  was 
the  child  of  another  marriage. 

(5) . — John  Skelton,  the  son,  was  probably  the  first  of 
the  family  who  established  himself  at  Ai  math waite,  as 
he  obtained  leases  of  lands  at  Armathwaite  and  a  parcel 
of  land  containing  100  acres  at  Armathwaite  Bank,  in 
the  23rd  and  25th  years  respectively  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  ;  probably  the  latter  included  the  site  of  the  Castle  ; 
this  would  simplify  the  point  raised  by  Whellan,  who, 
not  knowing  of  the  other  lease,  queries  which  of  the  two 
was  granted  first. 

John  Skelton  was  also  in  possession  of  Threpland  ; 
which  shows  his  connection  with  Sir  Thomas.  The  in¬ 
quisition  was  held  on  April  12th,  36  Henry  VI.  (1458). 
The  substance  is  as  follows  : — 

John  Skelton  held  on  the  day  he  died  no  lands  nor  tenements  of 
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the  King  :  but  he  held  on  the  day  he  died  the  manor  of  Threplond 
with  its  appurtenances  with  Margaret  his  wife  jointly,  of  the  gift 
and  feoffment  of  Richard  Orfer  and  Hugh  Burgh,  to  the  same 

John  and  Margaret  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  ; . and 

it  is  worth  by  the  year  40s.  beyond  outgoings,  and  is  held  of 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Also  that  John  Skelton 
died  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  January  last  past.  Also  that  his 
next  heir  is  John  Skelton  his  son,  who  is  twenty  years  of  age 
and  over. 

(6) . — John  Skelton,  who  thus  succeeded,  received  a 
grant,  which  is  entered  on  the  Pipe  Roll,  of  a  plot  of 
ground  containing  100  acres  in  Armathwaite  Bank  ;  a 
purpresture  called  “  Harmanthwaite,”  with  common  of 
pasture  within  the  forest  for  all  his  beasts,  dead  wood 
called  Firewode,  and  the  close  of  Thoughthwaite,  with 
common  of  pasture.  This  was  granted  by  Edward  IV. 
on  December  15th  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  to  John 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  for  ever.  These  privileges 
had  previously  been  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  family  ; 
but  the  terms  of  this  particular  grant  form  a  connecting 
link,  as  they  are  quoted  at  the  death  of  his  successor. 
This  John  Skelton  had  a  son  John,  his  heir,  and  Bernard, 
who  survived  his  brother. 

(7) . — John  Skelton,  his  son,  lived  to  a  green  old  age, 
his  grandson  and  heir  being  married  when  he  himself 
departed  this  life  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

Valuable  particulars  are  recorded  in  the  inquisition 
post  mortem  held  on  him,  at  Penrith,  on  April  19th,  1544 
(35  Henry  VIII.).  The  principal  facts  are  as  follow: — 

Inquisition  held  at  Penrith  the  nineteenth  day  of  April  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  (April  19, 
1544)  ;— 

The  aforesaid  John  Skelton  was  on  the  day  he  died  seised  in 
his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  the  manors  of  Ermatwhate,  Whitrigg, 
Threpelonde  and  of  one  water  mill,  etc.,  in  Ermatwhate,  Whit- 
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rigge,  Threpelonde,  Ulloke,  Belleseye,  Thornehebancke,  Kyrk- 
thate,  Lyntwhate,  Bolton  ;  and  of  one  burgage  in  the  City  of 
Carlisle. 

And  the  same  John  was  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  tail, 
namely  to  himself  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  of  a  parcel  of 
land  containing  a  hundred  acres  of  land  with  appurtenances  in 
Ermatwhate  called  Armatwhatebanke  within  the  forest  of  Ingle- 
wodde  and  a  purpresture  there  called  Ermatwhate  within  the 
said  forest,  common  of  pasture  within  the  same  forest  to  all 
manner  of  his  beasts,  and  dead  wood  there  called  Firewodde  ; 
and  the  close  of  Touthwhate  therein,  with  common  of  pasture 
within  the  said  forest  and  sufficient  timber  and  wood  from  the 
wood  and  underwood  for  the  building  and  repair  of  his  houses 
there  and  the  erection  of  other  men’s  houses  there,  and  for  the 
reasonable  fencing  of  the  land  and  the  close  aforesaid,  as  shall 
seem  to  him  to  be  necessary. 

Further  that  the  same  John  was  seised  long  before  his  death 
of  twelve  messuages  etc.,  in  Threpelonde  and  Ermatwhate,  in  his 
demesne  as  of  fee  ;  and  enfeoffed  John  Skelton  his  son  and  then 
heir  apparent,  and  Joan  his  wife  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said 
lands  and  tenements  to  the  said  John  and  Joan  and  the  heirs  of 

their  bodies . and  afterwards  the  said  John  the  son  died, 

and  Joan  survived  him,  and  took  as  her  husband  John  Thwates, 
esquire. 

Further  the  said  John  Skelton  was  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of 
fee  long  before  his  death  of  nine  messuages,  etc.,  in  Whitrige, 
Langland  and  Arcleby,  and  by  his  charter  produced  in  evidence 
to  the  jurors  at  the  taking  of  this  inquisition,  whereof  the  date 
is  the  seventeenth  day  of  September  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
the  said  King  (Sept  17,  1532)  enfeoffed  William  Skelton,  his  kins¬ 
man  and  heir  apparent,  and  Anne  his  wife,  daughter  of  John 
Leyh  of  Isyll,  Esquire,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  William 

and  Anne  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies . and  they  are 

still  living. 

•  Further  that  long  before  the  death  of  the  said  John,  one  John, 
his  father,  was  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  two  messuages, 

etc.,  in  Threpelonde  aforesaid . and  gave  and  granted 

them  to  one  Bernard  his  son,  to  have  and  to  hold  for  the  term 
of  his  life,  and  he  is  still  seised  thereof. 

And  further  that  the  said  John  was  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of 

fee  of  ten  messuages,  etc.,  in  Cotehill  and  Comwhyntyn . 

and  enfeoffed  Christopher  Skelton  his  younger  son . for 

the  term  of  his  life. 
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And  that  John  Skelton  died  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  February 
last  past ;  and  that  the  said  William  Skelton  is  kinsman  and 
nearest  heir  of  John  Skelton,  namely  son  of  John,  son  of  John 
named  in  the  writ ;  and  he  is  on  the  day  of  the  taking  of  this 
inquisition  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

This  record  therefore,  besides  supplying  us  with  a 
schedule  of  property  which  is  of  great  use  in  checking 
the  earlier  evidence,  affords  the  following  genealogical 
matter,  which  may  be  summarized  :  John,  father  of  the 
deceased,  had  a  son  John,  his  heir,  and  Bernard,  sur¬ 
viving.  John,  on  whom  the  inquisition  was  held,  had 
two  sons,  John  and  Christopher,  the  latter  surviving. 

(8) . — John  Skelton,  the  heir  apparent,  who  died  before 
his  father  ;  his  widow,  Joan,  afterwards  married  John 
Thwaites.  He  left  a  son  and  heir 

(9) . — William  Skelton,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Legh  of  Isell.  With  him  the  Visitation  pedigree 
begins. 

The  descent  from  Clement  de  Skelton  of  Orton,  who,, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  left  three  daughters,  deserves  a 
short  notice.  The  particulars  are  given  in  a  series  of 
inquisitions  post  mortem,  as  follows  : — 

Inquisition  held  the  24th  day  of  May,  6  Henry  VI.  (1429).  The 
jury  find  that  William  Legh  the  elder,  Knight,  deceased,  held  on 
the  day  of  his  death  by  the  law  of  England  after  the  death  of 
Agnes  his  wife  (here  certain  properties  are  set  out)  from  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  William  Legh  the  younger,  Knight,  son  and  heir  of 
the  said  William  and  Agnes  ;  also  that  the  said  William  Legh,. 
one  John  Midelton,  Knight,  and  his  wife  Johanna,  a  sister  still 
surviving  of  the  said  Agnes  ;  and  J  ohn  Belasys  and  Alice,  another 
sister  still  surviving  of  the  said  Agnes,  held  the  said  manors,  etc. 
Also  that  William  Legh  the  elder  died  on  the  10th  day  of  April 
last  past,  and  that  William  Legh,  son  and  heir  of  William  and 
Agnes,  was  aged  34  years  and  upwards. 

Inquisition  held  the  30th  day  of  October  29  Henry  VI.  (1450). 
Johanna  late  the  wife  of  John  Middelton,  Knight,  held  one  third 
of  the  manor  of  Great  Staynton,  etc.  She  died  on  the  17th 
March  previous,  and  John  Blenerhasset  was  her  son  and  heir, 
aged  40  years  and  over. 
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Inquisition  held  the  28th  day  of  October  in  the  same  year. 
Alice,  late  wife  of  John  Belasis  died  seised,  &c.,  of  one  third  of 
the  manor  of  Great  Staynton,  near  Penrith  ....  (and  other  pro¬ 
perty).  The  said  Alice  died  on  the  20th  day  of  June  last  past ; 
and  Nicholas  Redle  was  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Alice,  and  was 
30  years  of  age. 

Or,  put  in  ordinary  language,  Agnes  Skelton  married 
Sir  William  Legh,  predeceased  him,  and  was  succeeded 
eventually  by  her  son,  another  Sir  William  Legh  ;  Joan 
married  a  Blenerhasset,  and  secondly  Sir  John  Middleton, 
her  share  of  the  property  going  to  the  son  of  her  first 
marriage,  John  Blenerhasset :  Alice,  who  was  at  the  ,time 
of  her  death  the  widow  of  John  Belasis,  left  a  son  and 
heir  by  her  first  marriage,  Nicholas  Ridley. 

The  descendants  of  each  of  the  coheiresses  made  their 
mark,  but  the  most  famous  were  the  line  deriving  from 
Nicholas  Ridley  and  Alice  Skelton.  Fourth  in  descent 
from  them  was  Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  one 
of  the  sufferers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  ;  while  the 
late  head  of  the  family  was,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Ridley. 

The  Families  of  L’Engleys  and  Restwold 
of  Highhead. 

William  L’Engleys,  who  arrived  at  Hesket,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  possessions  ;  but  whether  they  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  descent,  or  from  what  family  he  derived,  cannot 
be  stated  with  certainty.  The  name  he  bore  was  already 
well  known  at  Little  Asby  in  Westmorland,  and  in  2 
Edward  III.  a  fine  was  levied  by  the  head  of  the  family, 
William  L’Engleys,  settling  the  manor  and  other  pro¬ 
perty  upon  himself  and  Ellen  his  wife  and  the  heirs  of 
their  bodies,  with  remainder  in  default  of  such  issue  to 
Robert,  brother  of  William,  Thomas,  brother  of  Robert, 
John,  son  of  Thomas  Daunay,  and  Roger,  son  of  Gilbert 
de  Lancastre. 
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It  seems  that  there  was  no  child  of  this  marriage,  and 
that  Robert,  or  his  son,  inherited  ;  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  such  a  settlement  would  have  been  made  had  there 
been  children  of  a  former  marriage  ;  hence  this  William 
cannot  be  the  same  as  William  of  Hesket,  who  had  chil¬ 
dren,  nor  can  he  be  his  father.  The  omission  of  William 
of  Hesket  in  a  comprehensive  entail  suggests  that  he  was 
not  a  relative  of  the  Westmorland  family  ;  or  he  would 
have  been  included  ;  a  matter  for  some  regret,  as  the 
position  he  achieved  was  largely  the  reward  of  courage 
and  efficiency  on  active  service. 

William  Lengleys,  who  acquired  lands  in  the  forest, 
married  Isabel,  widow  of  Alexander  de  Crokedayk,*  who 
was  a  son  of  Adam  de  Crokedayk,  justice  itinerant.  In 
1328  he  was  appointed  for  life  chief  forester  of  Inglewood, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  16  Edward 
III.  he  levied  two  fines  with  Robert  de  Helton,  parson  of 
Dufton,  and  William  de  Sandford  the  younger,  settling, 
in  the  first  case,  the  manor  of  Hokyton,  now  Oakington 
(Cambridge) ,  of  Great  Paxton,  with  land  in  Little  Paxton 
(Hunts.),  and  the  manor  of  Strickland,  land  and  mills  in 
Old  Appleby,  Kirkebergh  and  Helbeck,  and  the  moiety 
of  the  manor  of  Helton,  upon  himself  for  life,  remainder 
to  his  son  William  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  ;  in 
default  of  such  issue,  to  Juliana,  daughter  of  William  the 
elder,  similarly  ;  remainder  to  Agnes  her  sister,  remainder 
to  Thomas,  son  of  John  Lengleys.  In  the  second  case, 
the  manor  of  Highhead,  two  thirds  of  the  manor  of  Blen- 
carn,  one  third  of  the  manor  of  Levington,  and  land  in 
Raughton  and  Gaitsgill  in  Cumberland,  and  the  moiety 
of  the  manors  of  Rounthwaite  and  Tebay  in  Westmorland, 
were  devoted  to  the  same  uses.  Shortly  after  this  he 
died,  and  William  his  son  succeeded  to  these  estates, 

*  In  3  Edward  II.  an  inquisition  post  mortem  was  held  on  Alexander, 
whose  heir  was  John,  son  of  John,  late  brother  of  deceased  :  in  16  Edward 
II.,  on  John,  wherein  Isabel  is  called  wife  of  William  le  Engleys  of  Paxton, 
and  formerly  wife  of  Alexander  de  Crokedayk. 
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being  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and  already  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  knighthood. 

He  lived  about  twenty-five  years  after  this,  dying  in 
August,  1369.  He  had  one  child,  a  daughter  named 
Isabel.  Now  here  the  effect  of  those  fines  come  in  ;  the 
lands  were  limited  to  the  heirs  male  of  William  Lengleys 
the  younger  ;  hence  Isabel  was  barred  from  inheriting  the 
bulk  of  her  father’s  property.  This  went  to  his  sister’s 
son,  William  Rest  wold. 

Inquisitions  were  held  in  Cumberland  (24th  August, 
1369),  Westmorland  (3rd  September),  Huntingdon  (14th 
September),  and  Cambridge  (18th  September)  ;  which, 
summarized,  tell  us  that  William  died  on  the  third  of 
August  last ;  that  he  held  the  manors  aforesaid  under 
the  limitations  mentioned  in  the  fines  ;  that  he  died  with¬ 
out  heir  male  of  his  body,  and  that  the  heir  to  the  estates 
was  William,  son  of  Ralph  Restwold  and  Juliana  his  wife, 
sister  of  William  Lengleys.  Also  that  the  latter’s  next 
heir  was  his  daughter  Isabel,  aged  24. 

Further  inquisitions  were  held  on  the  fourth  and  sixth 
of  March  next,  in  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge  respec¬ 
tively,  recording  that  fifty  acres  of  land  and  4s.  annual 
rent  in  the  one,  and  twenty-two  acres  in  the  other,  had 
been  settled  on  Sir  William  Lengleys  and  Margaret  his 
wife  and  the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies,  and  in  default  of 
such,  to  Isabel  their  daughter.  Persons  of  a  strictly  accu¬ 
rate  temperament  are  invited  to  note  the  fact  that  on 
September  3rd  the  Westmorland  men  said  that  she  was 
22  ;  and  on  March  6th  the  Cambridge  jury  made  her  26. 

The  latter  record  tells  us  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Harrington,  knight.  She  passes  out  of  the  story 
of  Highhead ;  but  her  descendants  prospered  for  several 
generations,  and  then  ended  in  an  heiress,  who  married 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  the  hero  of  Flodden,  whose  name 
was  Lord  Marmion’s  last  cheer.  He  was  created  Lord 
Monteagle ;  and  among  the  more  distant  posterity  was 
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the  Lord  Monteagle  who  received  warning  of  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot. 

From  this  point  we  have  little  information  about  the 
Restwolds,  the  new  owners  of  Highhead,  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  then  only  because  they  sold  it. 
Considering  the  prominent  part  played  by  the  L’Engleys 
before  them,  and  the  Richmonds  after,  this  seems  strange  ; 
the  explanation  is  a  somewhat  unexpected  one — that  they 
had  already  very  large  interests  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  Severed  their  connection  with  Cumberland  about  a 
generation  after  they  inherited  the  estates  there.  As  they 
held  a  prominent  position,  filling  the  posts  of  Member  of 
Parliament  or  High  Sheriff  in  no  less  than  seven  counties 
during  this  period,  a  short  account  of  their  doings  else¬ 
where  will  do  something  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  history 
of  Highhead. 

Richard  Restwold  is  the  first  of  the  family  of  whom 
there  are  details  of  interest.  He  was  Member  for  the 
Borough  of  Wallingford,  Berkshire,  at  the  Parliament  of 
19  Edward  II.  (1325). 

Ralph  Restwold  occurs  next,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  his  relationship  with  the  last  named.  If  we  may 
assume  that  all  the  activities  credited  to  this  name  belong 
to  the  same  individual,  his  life  must  have  been  a  strenuous 
as  well  as  a  long  one.  In  1336  he  was  returned  for  West¬ 
morland  with  William  de  “  Langwathbi  ”  as  junior  mem¬ 
ber.  In  1337,  Ralph  de  Restwold,  king’s  yeoman,  was 
appointed  constable  of  the  castle  of  Wallingford  and 
steward  of  the  Honor  of  St.  Valery  during  good  behaviour. 
In  1342  he  was  on  commission  with  two  others  in  what 
sounds  in  our  time  a  very  curious  duty  ;  namely  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  complaints  of  certain  merchants  of  London, 
who  said  that  they  had  freighted  certain  vessels  with  wine 
of  Rhineland,  and  other  merchandise,  and  that  some 
Frenchmen  had  boarded  them  during  truce  ;  and  wished 
to  obtain  redress. 
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The  next  entry  shows  that  he  had  been  on  active  service 
abroad  : — 

Pardon,  at  the  request  of  William  Lengleys,  King’s  yeoman,  and 
because  he  is  now  beyond  seas  in  the  King’s  service  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel,  to  Ralph  Restwold,  late  Con¬ 
stable  of  Taunton,  of  the  King’s  suit  against  him  for  the  death 
of  four  men,  whereby  he  was  indicted. 

In  the  following  year,  1345,  he  was  back,  and  was 
appointed  anew  to  the  constableship  of  the  castle  of 
Taunton,  with  custody  of  the  parks  and  warrens  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  they  being  in  the  king’s  hands  because  of  the 
voidance  of  the  see  of  Winchester.  Next  year  “  for  good 
service  in  the  war  of  France  ”  he  is  exempted  for  life 
from  service  on  juries,  or  assizes,  or  appointment  as 
mayor,  sheriff  or  escheator,  against  his  will. 

In  1355  he  is  mentioned  as  a  justice  in  Oxfordshire  to 
keep  the  statute  of  labourers. 

He  married,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Juliana,  daughter 
of  the  elder  Sir  William  L’Engleys,  and  died  “  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  Feast  of  St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  6  Richard  II.” 
(nth  June,  1383),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Richard,  son  of  Ralph’s  eldest  son 

William  Restwold,  who  succeeded  to  the  bulk  of  the 
L’Engleys  estates.  Dying  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  these 
descended  to  Richard  Restwold,  who  was  ten  years  old 
when  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  nineteen  when  he 
succeeded  his  grandfather.  He  was  M.P.  for  Cumberland 
in  1419. 

Richard  Restwold,  his  son,  was  28  years  of  age  in  the 
first  year  of  Henry  VI.,  when  his  father  died.  He  had 
already  been  member  for  Cumberland,  having  come  in  in 
1421  as  “  Richard  Restwold,  junior.”  Afterwards  he 
preferred  to  represent  a  Berkshire  constituency,  as  his 
namesake  had  done  exactly  a  century  before ;  being 
returned  for  that  county  in  1425. 

In  15  Henry  VI.  he  occurs  a  party  to  a  fine  with  William 
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Stapleton  and  Margaret  his  wife,  by  which  the  manor  of 
Edenhall  and  lands  in  Dolfinby  and  Bramwra  were 
settled  ;  a  fact  which  shows  that  he  kept  up  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  Cumberland,  In  1434,  however,  he  was  high 
sheriff  of  Oxford  and  Berkshire,  and  in  1441  of  Wiltshire. 
It  seems  that  he  must  have  died  shortly  after  this,  and 
been  followed  by  a  son  of  the  same  name  ;  as  it  occurs 
over  a  period  representing  two  lives,  and  appears  a  second 
time  as  sheriff  of  Wilts  only  four  years  later. 

Richard  Restwold  the  younger,  whose  career  is  not 
easily  disentangled  from  that  of  his  father,  is  probably 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  representing  Berkshire  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1432  and  1441.  There  is  a  notice  in  the  Patent 
Roll  about  this  time  of  a  grant  to  him  and  to  one  John 
Feriby,  king’s  clerk,  of  I2d.  a  day  out  of  the  fee  farm  of 
London  ;  this  had  been  granted  to  the  latter  alone  in  1422. 
In  1446  there  is  a  notice  about  Richard. 

Grant  to  the  king’s  esquire,  Richard  Restwold,  in  tail  male,  of 
the  office  of  master  of  the  king’s  dogs  called  "  heirers,”  &c.,  to 
whom,  with  Walter  Strikland,  deceased,  the  office  was  granted 
in  survivorship,  by  letters  patent,  14th  February,  21  Henry  VI. 

He  was  sheriff  of  Wilts  in  1445,  and  of  the  counties  of 
Oxford  and  Berks  in  1461.  His  death  occurred  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4th,  1475  (15  Edward  IV.),  as  is  recorded  in  an 
inquisition  in  the  following  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son 

Thomas  Restwold,  who  was  thirty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  death.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  influence,  and  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  line  up  to  this  point.  His  name  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  under  the  style  of  “  Thomas  Restwold 
of  La  Vache,”  from  the  estate  he  had  acquired.  This  is 
in  the  parish  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  now  famous  for  Milton’s 
cottage  there.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
famous  De  la  Vache  family,  of  whom  two  members,  father 
and  son,  were  Knights  of  the  Garter.  A  tentative  pedigree 
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of  the  Restwolds  and  their  alliances,  published  in  Misc . 
Heraldica  et  Genealogica,  ii.,  134,  suggests  an  alliance  with 
a  Co- heiress  of  De  la  Vache.  But  this  is  supported  only 
by  the  fact  that  the  Restwolds  had  this  estate,  though  a. 
family  descended  from  a  Restwold  coheiress,  Bunny  of 
Yorkshire,  was  allowed  to  quarter  De  la  Vache  at  the 
Visitation  of  1666.  According  to  the  accepted  notices  of 
the  family,  the  line  of  De  la  Vache  ended  in  one  daughter, 
and  she  did  not  marry  a  Restwold. 

Thomas  Restwold  was  sheriff  of  Oxford  and  Berks  in 
1476.  He  married,  according  to  the  pedigree  referred  to 
above,  Margaret,  second  daughter  and  coheir  of  John  de 
Boyvill,  who  died  in  1467,  and  was  fourth  in  descent 
from  Thomas  de  Boyvill  and  Alice  his  wife,  sole  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  William  Murdack. 

Thomas  Restwold  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  chiefly  in  connection  with  estates 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  on  trust,  in  Oxfordshire,. 
Berks,  Bucks  and  Hants.  Another  of  the  name,  Robert 
Restwold,  held  estates  in  trust  for  Sir  Richard  Harcourt 
in  2  Henry  VII.  In  the  Patent  Roll  for  1477  a  commission- 
issued  to  a  certain  Richard  Restwold  and  others  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  stealing  of  swans  and  cygnets  on  the 
Thames. 

In  the  9  Henry  VII.  Thomas  and  Richard  his  son  are 
mentioned  in  the  inquisition  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
Langford ;  while  Thomas  is  mentioned  in  the  nth  year 
in  the  inquisition  on  Margaret  Samborne. 

Richard  Restwold,  his  son,  was  his  successor.  He  was 
sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Buckingham  and  Bedford  in 
1491,  under  the  style  of  “  Richard  Restewold  of  La  Vache, 
Esquire.”  This  is,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
Richard  who  was  mentioned  previously  in  connection  with- 
the  theft  of  the  swans,  with  whom  the  dates  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  identify  him.  Richard  Restwold,  without 
description,  acted  as  sheriff  of  the  same  counties  in  1499^ 
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Richard  Restwold  died  on  July  22nd,  14  Henry  VIII., 
the  inquisition  being  held  on  the  18th  October.  It  is 
there  recorded  that  he  had  enfeoffed  Robert  Brudenel  and 
others  of  certain  lands  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life  ;  and 
after  his  death  for  Edward  his  son  and  heir  apparent,  and 
Agnes  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies. 

Edward  Restwold  thus  succeeded  to  the  estates,  being 
then  31  years  of  age.  He  married  Agnes,  daughter  of 
John  Cheney  of  Drayton  Beauchamp,  Bucks,  Esquire  *  ; 
this  lady  married  as  her  second  husband  Thomas  Waterer, 
Esq.  There  was  a  numerous  family,  but  the  male  line 
ended  there.  The  eldest  son,  Anthony,  was  M.P.  for 
Woodstock  and  afterwards  for  Aylesbury,  but  had  no 
children,  and  his  sisters  became  coheiresses  of  the 
Restwolds. 

With  Edward  Restwold  the  local  interest  comes  to  an 
end,  as  in  1542  he  conveyed  Highhead  to  John  Richmond, 
the  ancestor  of  a  well-known  Cumberland  line.  To  the 
existing  account  of  his  family  it  is  now  possible  to  add  an 
interesting  fact  which  was  not  known  then  ;  the  source  of 
his  wealth  ;  for  he  is  described  in  a  fine  as  “  Citizen  and 
Iremonger,  London,”  and  later  as  “  Citizen  and  Armyrour, 
London.”  f 

The  arms  of  Restwold,  as  quartered  by  Bunny,  J  were 
(i)  Argent  three  bendlets  sable  ;  (ii)  Gules  three  lions 
rampant  argent  ducally  crowned  or.  In  the  pedigree  of 
Hulse,  at  the  Visitation  of  Berkshire,  1566,  a  quartering 
was  allowed  for  descent  from  “  Julian,  cousin  (?  kins¬ 
woman)  and  heir  of  Thomas  Restwold  of  Mongewell  in 
Com.  Oxon,”  five  generations  before  ;  and  the  name  of 
Restwold  was  appended,  with  a  query,  to  a  coat  Party 
per  saltire  ermine  and  gules. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Restwolds  were  prominent 


*  Visitation  of  Bucks,  1634.  Harleian  Soc.,  vol.  58. 
t  Hillary  Term,  36  Henry  VIII.,  and  Michaelmas,  3  Edward  VI. 
J  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  1666. 
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in  Cumberland,  nor  that  they  did  much  to  develop  Ingle¬ 
wood  ;  they  probably  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Lengleys  family  in  the  south,  or  perhaps  on  service ;  but 
they  enjoyed  undoubted  distinction  in  the  south,  and 
deserve  something  more  than  a  bare  mention  of  the  name 
in  connection  with  Highhead,  especially  as  the  historians 
of  the  counties  where  they  were  of  greater  note  have  been 
content  to  leave  their  career  unnoticed. 


Photo,  by  Mrs.  Roberts.  TO  face 
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ART.  II. — A  Cross-shaft  of  the  Viking  Age  at  Kirkby 
Stephen.  By  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Read  at  Penrith,  July  13 th,  1911. 

THE  photograph  and  drawing  represent  the  four  sides 
of  a  shaft-fragment  which  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Mason  of  Redman  House,  Kirkby  Stephen,  enables  me 
to  bring  before  you.  The  stone  was  formerly  in  the  wall 
of  a  pigstye  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Redman  Cottage, 
at  the  north-western  end  of  Silver  Street ;  it  was  taken 
out  when  the  cottage  was  pulled  down  some  years  ago, 
and  brought  into  the  garden  at  Redman  House.  As 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  stone  came  from  the 
church,  Mrs.  Mason  proposes  offering  it  as  an  addition 
to  the  interesting  Anglian  and  Anglo-Scandinavian  monu¬ 
ments  which  are  preserved  there. 

It  is  of  sandstone,  red  on  one  side  and  greenish  grey 
on  the  other,  being  a  piece  from  the  varicoloured  beds 
which  have  supplied  material  for  contemporary  crosses 
at  Great  Clifton,  Cumberland,  and  Lythe  near  Whitby. 
The  use  of  stone  in  which  the  colour  is  thus  remarkable 
suggests  that  the  stone  itself  was  meant  to  be  seen,  in 
these  cases  ;  though  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
most  of  these  crosses  were  painted.  The  style  of  painting 
must  have  resembled  that  of  woodwork  carved  in  inter¬ 
laced  patterns,  such  as  is  seen  in  some  northern  museums, 
and  the  illuminations  of  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  manu¬ 
scripts  give  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  effect  when  colour 
was  used  on  plait  work. 

The  fragment  measures  24!  inches  long  by  9  broad 
and  6J  to  6  inches  thick.  It  hardly  tapers  at  all,  which 
may  mean  that  it  is  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
a  long  shaft.  Though  the  arrises  are  rounded  off,  the 
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stone  is  very  rudely  squared,  and  quite  out  of  the  straight,, 
the  work  of  a  hasty  or  careless  mason  ;  and  the  carving 
is  roughly  done  with  the  chisel  and  the  pick.  It  may  be 
noted  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  tooling  in  such  stones  : 
(i)  clean  cutting  in  relief  with  the  chisel,  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Anglian  (seventh  to  ninth  century)  and  of  Nor¬ 
man  work,  but  rare  in  Anglo-Scandinavian  ;  (2)  when 
lines  are  deeply  incised,  the  chisel  is  sometimes  used  to- 
give  a  series  of  hacked  touches,  emphasizing  the  line  ; 
this,  I  think,  is  unknown  in  earlier  Anglian  carving,  but 
came  into  fashion  in  the  ninth  century  ;  e.g.  the  Tunwini 
shaft  at  Urswick  ;  (3)  hacking  with  the  pick  or  mason’s 


a  b  c  d 

Cross-shaft  from  Redman  House,  Kirkby  Stephen  (J?). 


hammer,  which  is  common  in  the  tenth  century,  an  easy 
way,  no  doubt,  of  chipping  out  a  surface  pattern  without 
going  to  the  trouble  of  getting  relief  ;  and  where  a  little 
ground  was  wanted,  the  pick  could  be  used  to  deepen  it, 
in  a  rough  way,  leaving  a  pitted  surface  to  contrast  with 
the  flat  straps  of  the  ornament,  as  often  seen  in  repousse 
work.  This  stone,  which  is  very  little  weathered,  came 
out  unusually  clear  from  the  hard  mortar  that  encrusted 
it,  after  a  morning’s  work  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
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I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Mason  and  Major  Roberts  for  helping 
in  that  labour.  Its  clean  surface  shows  in  rather  instruc¬ 
tive  contrast  the  small  triangular  marks  of  the  chisel¬ 
hacking  along  the  edges  of  the  straps,  opposed  to  the 
larger,  round  marks  of  the  pick  in  the  bits  of  sunk 
ground. 

The  side  a  has  a  bifurcated  plait  of  Scandinavian  type  ; 
in  one  place  the  strap  simply  ends  at  the  frame,  without 
any  volute.  Side  b  has  a  step-pattern,  in  which  the  carver 
has  made  several  false  cuts  ;  no  doubt  the  steps  were  set 
out  with  lines  chalked  across  at  measured  intervals,  and 
a  line  was  drawn  down  the  middle  ;  but  the  carver  did 
not  take  care  to  rub  out  the  parts  of  the  lines  that  were 
not  to  be  cut,  and  was  led  into  mistakes.  Side  c  again 
gives  evidence  of  haste  ;  a  double  ring-knot  is  the  basis 
of  the  pattern,  which  terminates  as  usual  by  joining  the 
straps  which  run  through  the  rings  ;  but  beneath  this  the 
same  pattern  begins  again  without  making  a  proper  fresh 
start.  Side  d  has  another  step-pattern;  the  carver  did  not 
trouble  to  remember  or  invent  a  variation.  It  is  hasty 
and  rude  work,  but  the  faults  are  not  those  of  an  amateur  ; 
indeed,  there  are  parallel  examples  which  I  think  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  and  the  inference  that  can  be  drawn 
from  them  is  useful. 

Ring-knots  of  exactly  the  same  treatment  and  execu¬ 
tion  are  found  at  Gainford,  Wycliffe  and  Stainton-in- 
Cleveland,  all  in  the  Tees  valley.  Further  down  the 
Cleveland  coast  at  Lythe  (where  also  the  particoloured 
stone  was  used)  is  a  shaft  with  step-patterns  on  the  two 
edges,  and  plaits  ruder  than  these  but  similarly  handled. 
Flat,  hacked  strap- work  is  common  in  Yorkshire,  but 
with  bifurcations  like  these  is  rare  ;  it  is  seen  at  Otley. 

Now  Otley  is  connected  with  Kirkby  Stephen  in  another 
way.  The  famous  Bound  Devil  at  Kirkby  Stephen 
church,  a  work  contemporary  with  this  Redman  House 
shaft,  is  peculiar  for  his  round  shoulders.  At  Gainford 
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was,  and  now  in  Durham  Cathedral  library  is,  a  similar 
horned  figure  with  the  same  round  shoulders.  At  Forcett, 
not  far  from  Gainford,  and  at  Crathorne,  near  Stainton- 
in-Cleveland,  are  other  figures  with  round  shoulders  ;  to 
give  a  quasi-scientific  name  we  might  call  them  the  ansate- 
armed  type,  because  the  arms  are  like  handles  to  pitchers. 
There  are  shoulders  approaching  this  type  on  the  Sigurd 
crosses  at  Halton  (North  Lancs.)  and  Leeds  ;  on  the  Dacre 
(Cumb.)  cross  is  another.  But  the  nearest  analogies  are 
on  a  stone  at  Leeds  Museum  and  in  the  Warrior  Stone 
at  Otley. 

I  think  we  can  infer  that  the  same  carver  or  group  of 
carvers  worked  in  the  later  half  of  the  tenth  century  at 
all  these  places.  One  might  guess  that  they  had  their 
headquarters  in  or  near  Gainford,  where  there  was  a  ninth 
century  church  and  monastery,  and  monuments  were 
still  made  after  the  Danish  conquest.  From  this  centre 
a  workman  could  go  out  over  Stainmoor  to  Westmorland, 
east  to  Cleveland,  and  south  along  the  great  road  to 
Wharfedale  and  Elmet,  accordingly  as  commissions  came 
in.  Masons  were  scarce  in  the  tenth  century  in  these 
parts  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  amateur 
attempted  to  win  and  square  a  big  piece  of  stone.  The 
poor  workmanship  results  from  the  decadence  which  pre¬ 
vailed  hereabouts  at  the  time,  and  from  the  haste  shown 
in  this  particular  work,  the  reason  for  which  must  be  left 
to  the  imagination. 
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Art.  III. — The  Debateable  Land.  By  T.  H.  B.  Graham. 

Communicated  at  Carlisle,  April  2 yth,  1911. 

THE  natural  division  between  England  and  Scotland 
is  the  course  of  the  river  Esk,  from  its  junction 
with  the  Liddel  down  to  the  sea.  That  the  Scotch  always 
regarded  as  the  true  dividing  line.  The  English,  on  the 
contrary,  put  forward  a  claim  to  a  tract  of  land  which 
lay  beyond  it,  not  an  indefinite  area,  as  many  suppose, 
but  one  contained  by  metes  and  bounds.  Its  limits  are 
thus  described  in  an  old  roll : — 

Beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Scyrke  (Sark)  running  into 
the  sea,  and  so  up  the  said  water  of  Scyrke  till  it  come  to  a  place 
called  the  Pyngilburne  foot,  running  into  the  said  water  of  Scyrke, 
and  up  the  Pyngilburne  till  it  come  to  Pyngilburne  Know,  from 
thence  to  the  Righeads,  from  the  Righeads  to  the  Monke  Rilande 
burne,  and  from  thence  down  Harvenburne  till  it  fall  in  Eske, 
and  through  Eske  to  the  foot  of  Terras,  and  so  up  Terras  to  the 
foot  of  Reygill,  and  up  the  Reygill  to  the  Tophous,  and  so  to  the 
standing  stone,  and  to  the  Mearburne  head,  and  down  Mearburne 
to  it  fall  in  Lyddal  at  the  Rutterford,*  and  down  Lyddal  to  it 
fall  in  Eske,  and  down  Eske  to  it  fall  in  the  sea.  (Nicolson  and 
Burn,  vol.  i.,  p.  xvi.) 

The  claim,  though  to  some  extent  preposterous,  was 
persisted  in  up  to  the  time  of  the  partition,  and  had  its 
origin  in  the  fact  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  subjects  of 
the  two  kingdoms  enjoyed  by  agreement  a  right  of  com¬ 
mon  pasture  over  the  tract,  but  were  obliged  to  drive  ■ 
their  cattle  home  before  sunset. 

It  was  to  this  claim,  no  doubt,  that  John,  earl  of  Kent, 


*  There  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Forsters  at  Greena,  close  to  the  boundary, 
and  another  belonging  to  the  same  clan  at  the  Rotterford,  on  the  English  side 
of  the  Liddel. 
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referred,  when  he  granted  to  King  Edward  III.  in  1351 
“  the  whole  Lordship  of  Liddel,  as  well  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  England  as  Scotland.”  (These  Transactions, 
N.s.,  ix.,  p.  214.) 

The  Pingleburn  is  a  little  stream  that  flows  into  the 
White  Sark  near  Barngliesh,  where  there  once  stood  a 
tower  belonging  to  the  Armstrongs.  The  stream  is  the 
boundary  of  Canobie  parish,  and  Pingleburn  Know  is 
evidently  the  steep  isolated  hill  which  rises  beyond  it. 
The  Righeads  are  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Leaheads,  and 
the  Monke  Rilande  burne  may  be  the  head  of  the  Glenzier 
burn.  The  monks  referred  to  are  of  course  the  canons  of 
the  priory  *  and  the  designation  Ryehills,  applied  to  a 
neighbouring  farm-house,  seems  an  echo  of  the  old  name. 
Harvenburne  is  the  Irvine  burn,  the  northern  limit  of 
Canobie,  and  at  Auchenrivock,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Esk,  are  some  slight  remains  of  another  of  the  Arm¬ 
strongs’  towers.  The  rocky  torrent  called  Tarras  and 
its  tributary  the  Raegill  are  well  defined  land  marks, 
while  the  “  standing  stone  ”  is  shown  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  as  the  parish  and  county  boundary.  From  the 
last-named  point  to  Liddelbank  the  Mearburn  (that  is 
the  mere  or  boundary  stream)  defined  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  prior’s  lands. 

Canobie  is  always  spelt  in  old  documents  Canonby, 
that  is  to  say,  the  canons’  homestead. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  reference  to  the  map  contained 
in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Dumfriesshire,  that  the 
Debateable  land  above  described  coincided  with  the 
modern  parish  of  Canobie  and  that  part  of  the  modern 
parish  of  Kirkandrews  which  lies  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Esk. 


*  Canobie  priory  stood  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Liddel  and  Esk,  and  its  site  is  indicated  by  an  old  ash  tree.  It  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  David,  king  of  Scots,  by  Turgot  de  Rossedal,  alias 
Turgis  Brundis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  English  after  the 
battle  of  Solway  Moss. 
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Among  the  State  Papers  is  an  account  of  the  Debate- 
able  land  at  the  date  of  its  partition  in  1552.  It  bears 
a  note  in  Latin,  stating  that  the  English  Debateable 
grounds  comprised  the  three  baronies  of  Morton;  Kirk- 
ham  (Kirkandrews),  and  Bryntallone,  which  in  the  time 
of  Robert  the  Bruce  *  were  not  to  be  inhabited  by  sub¬ 
jects  of  either  realm,  but  to  be  common  pasture  land  for 
both,  and  that  Canobie  being  a  religious  house  in  the  last 
mentioned  barony,  the  prior  was  allowed  permission  of 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  West  Marches  to  reside  there,  on 
payment  of  tribute  to  England.  [Calendar  of  State  Papers 
Dom.  Add.  Ed.  VI.,  vol.  4,  p.  412.) 

As  regards  Canobie,  certain  articles,  drawn  up  in  1531, 
state  that : — 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east,  west  and  north  by  the  Debateable 
ground,  and  joins  England  on  the  south.  It  has  always  been  used 
as  a  house  of  prayer  and  neutral  between  the  realms,  and  it  is 
usually  specified  in  truces  between  England  and  Scotland  that 
the  Debateable  ground  is  to  be  used  as  common  between  the  two 
realms,  to  be  occupied  from  sunrise  to  sunset  with  bit  of  mouth 
only,  not  providing  specially  for  Canobie.  The  prior  therefore  and 
his  servants  could  have  no  sustenance,  but  that  he  pays  yearly 
to  the  Captain  of  Carlisle  for  the  King  13s.  4d.  for  the  enclosure 
and  building  which  he  occupies.  The  Scots  allege  that  this  sum 
is  for  custom  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  not  true.  They  pay 
no  'custom  in  England,  but  come  freely  to  Carlisle  market  as 
Englishmen.  As  further  proof  that  it  is  English,  they  pay 
yearly  to  the  Captain  of  Carlisle,  for  the  waste  they  make  in  the 
woods,  all  the  tree  vessale  that  is  used  in  the  castle.  ( Calendar 
of  Letters  and  Papers,  Hen.  VIII.,  vol.  5,  p.  220.) 

The  above  passage  explains  a  letter  written  by  Lord 
Wharton  to  the  Lord  Protector,  in  which  he  says 

As  to  the  occupancy  by  his  tenants  of  the  Debateable  land,  his 
late  majesty  commanded  me  to  order  it  as  won  to  his  possessions, 
and  the  tenants  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  a  groat  or  a  shilling.  The 


*  Sir  John  de  Wake  held  the  barony  of  Kirkandrews,  but  after  his  death 
Robert  Bruce  granted  the  same  and  also  the  land  of  “  Bretallach  ”  to  Sir 
John  de  Soules  (Armstrong,  History  of  Liddesdale,  vol.  i.,  p.  169). 
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Debateable  land  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and  most  part  of  it  four  * 
miles  in  breadth.  ( Calendar  of  State  Papers  Dom.  Add.  Ed.  VI., 
vol.  2,  p.  369.) 

Historians  speak  disparagingly  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
Debateable  land,  and  one  of  them  (Clarke,  Survey  of  the 
Lakes)  describes  it  as  “  the  sink  and  receptacle  of.  pro¬ 
scribed  wretches,”  but  that  is  an  unjust  exaggeration. 
The  people  of  the  Border  were  upon  the  whole  good  sub¬ 
jects,  and  constantly  rendered  able  and  valuable  help  in 
time  of  war.  By  dint  of  frequent  intermarriage  and 
isolation  they  had  acquired  a  distinctive  character. 
Habits  of  self-defence,  rather  than  love  of  criminality, 
had  endowed  them  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
cunning  and  duplicity.  They  were  easy  going  and  tract¬ 
able  when  things  went  smoothly,  but  when  smarting  from 
a  real  or  imagined  grievance  they  became  extremely 
violent  and  vindictive,  and  nursed  a  grudge  for  years. 
Their  standard  of  morals  was  a  low  one,  but  men  and 
women  alike  had  one  distinguishing  virtue — they  were 
very  brave. 

The  Border  lairds  were  poor  and  proud,  and  had  an 
exalted  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  as  for  instance, 
Johnnie  Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,f  who,  according  to  the 
well-known  Border  ballad  went  in  quasi-royal  state  to 
meet  his  sovereign,  James  V.,  with  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  Each  had  a  stronghold  and  mounted  men  at 
call,  and  his  maxim  was  nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  The 
produce  of  his  land  was  small  and  precarious,  but  was 
supplemented  by  blackmail  levied  upon  his  less  powerful 
neighbours.  The  nature  of  the  offence  of  levying  black¬ 
mail  appears  by  the  statute  43  Elizabeth,  c.  1.,  which 
makes  it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  but  does  not 
abridge  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Warden  in 
that  behalf. 

*  It  was  eight  miles  broad  if  Canobie  were  included. 

|  He  was  brother  of  Thomas  Armstrong,  laird  of  Mangerton,  the  remains 
of  whose  pele  are  still  to  be  seen  close  to  the  railway  at  Newcastleton. 
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One  of  these  lairds  was  the  mysterious  “  Lang  Will,” 
ancestor  of  the  multitude  of  Border  Grahams  who  con¬ 
trived  to  obtain  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Debateable  land,  and  of  the  adjoining  English  barony 
of  Liddel.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  and  the  other 
Grahams  who  made  their  first  appearance  in  Cumberland 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  came  from  Dryfe,  that  is 
to  say  Dryfesdale  or  Drysdale  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  it 
is  certain  that  there  was  a  very  old  branch  of  that  widely- 
diffused  family  seated  first  at  Mosskesso  or  Mosskeswra, 
and  afterwards  at  Gillesbie,  Shaw,  and  Dryfe,  in  the  same 
county.  (Stodart,  Scottish  Arms,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  419.) 

It  was  the  settled  policy  of  both  nations  to  make  the 
Debateable  land  tabula  rasa — a  clean  slate — and,  if  they 
had  been  successful  in  doing  so,  there  would  have  been 
little  trouble.  But  about  the  year  1527  the  local  clans¬ 
men,  notably  the  Armstrongs,  had  without  licence  erected 
a  number  of  strong  towers  there  (Armstrong,  History  of 
Liddesdale,  vol.  i.,  p.  245).  In  February,  1527-8,  William 
Lord  Dacre,  warden  of  the  West  Marches,  made,  as  he 
thought,  a  secret  “  rode  ”  against  them,  and  attacked 
the  tower  of  Holehouse  or  Hollows  belonging  to  Johnnie 
Armstrong  of  Gilnockie.  But  the  latter  had  news  of  his 
coming  (it  was  alleged  from  Richie  Graham  of  Esk),  and 
he  outwitted  Lord  Dacre  by  slipping  behind  him  and 
burning  the  village  of  Netherby.  (Armstrong,  op.  cit., 

P-  245)- 

Lord  Dacre  arrested  Richie  Graham  for  treason,  but 
he  effected  his  escape  (see  infra),  and  neither  side  would 
grant  the  other  any  reparation  for  these  injuries  {Ibid., 
p.  246).  So  Dacre  reported  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  April, 
1528,  that  he  had  burnt  and  destroyed  all  the  houses 
remaining  in  the  Debateable  land,  especially  a  strong  pele 
belonging  to  “  Ill  Will  ”  Armstrong  *  built  (apparently 

*  “  131  Will  ”  appears  to  have  been,  hanged  in  company  with  Johnnie  of 
Gilnockie  in  1530  (Armstrong,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  274). 
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of  timber)  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  be  burnt 
or  destroyed  until  it  had  first  been  cut  down  with  axes, 
and  that  there  were  no  houses  left  in  the  Debateable  land, 
except  a  part  of  Canobie.  ( Calendar  of  Letters  and  Papers, 
Henry  VIII.,  vol.  4,  part  2,  p.  1827.) 

Those  who  have  studied  the  introduction  to  Nicolson 
and  Burn’s  History  remember  the  ceremony  and  courtesy 
with  which  the  lords  warden  of  either  realm,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  imposing  retinue  of  well-mounted  and  well- 
armed  gentlemen,  approached  one  another  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  “  day  of  truce,”  and  mutually  craved  “assurance” 
until  sun-rise  of  the  following  day,  and  also  the  solemnity 
of  the  judicial  proceedings  at  their  open-air  court.  A 
frequent  meeting-place  was  “  Lochmaben  Stone,”  a  great 
monolith,  eight  feet  in  height  and  twenty-one  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  erected  upon  the  sea-coast  between  the  rivers 
Sark  and  Kirtle.  In  an  adjacent  hedge-row  is  another 
large  stone  belonging  to  the  ancient  circle  which  formerly 
stood  there. 

The  prisoner  committed  to  Carlisle  Castle  might  well 
abandon  all  hope.  But  the  lord  warden’s  authority  was 
sometimes,  for  purposes  of  expediency,  frittered  away  by 
the  connivance  of  his  subordinates.  The  following  story 
discloses  a  lack  of  discipline  amongst  the  officials  of  the 
castle,  and  gives  an  insight  into  the  economy  of  that 
establishment. 

Robert  Parker,  jailer  to  the  sheriff,  Sir  Edward  Mus- 
grave  (see  pedigree  of  Musgrave,  these  Transactions,  N.S., 
xi.,  p.  54)  makes  a  deposition  that  Richie  Graham  of  Esk 
was  given  into  his  custody  on  Monday,  March  23rd,  1528, 
together  with  other  prisoners  sent  by  Lord  Dacre  from 
Naworth,  and  he  put  him  in  the  “  high  tower  ”  of  Carlisle 
Castle  with  a  pair  of  boyes  (fetters)  upon  his  feet.  The 
castle  jailer,  James  Porter,  kept  the  keys  and  would  not 
deliver  them  to  Parker,  and  by  order  of  Sir  Christopher 
Lowther,  constable  of  the  castle,  the  boyes  were  taken  off 
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that  night.  Next  day  Sir  Christopher  Lowther  took  the 
keys  from  Porter,  and  brought  Richie  Graham’s  mother, 
wife  of  Hut  chin  Graham,  to  the  prisoner.  The  last-named 
Richie  was  the  prisoner’s  nephew  “  Hutchin’s  Richie  ” 
(see  pedigree  of  Graham,  these  Transactions,  N.s.,  xi.,  p. 
75).  On  Parker’s  demanding  the  keys,  Sir  Christopher 
refused,  saying  that  he  himself  was  charged  with  the 
prisoner.  Parker  afterwards  obtained  them,  but  they 
were  again  taken  from  him  by  Sir  Christopher,  who  struck 
him  with  a  dagger,  and  threatened  to  stab  him,  if  ever  he 
kept  keys  within  the  gates.  On  Parker’s  complaint,  the 
sheriff  wrote  to  Sir  Christopher,  who,  on  Saturday,  March 
28th,  delivered  the  prisoner  to  Parker,  who  put  him  in 
the  sheriff’s  prison  at  the  castle,  and  ironed  him  fast  with 
another  prisoner,  but  afterwards  took  off  the  irons  by 
command  of  Sir  William  Musgrave,  under-sheriff  to  his 
father.  On  Sunday  the  29th,  the  constable  gave  orders 
that  Graham  should  remain  no  longer  in  prison,  so  he 
was  allowed  to  hear  mass  in  chapel  and  to  dine  in  hall. 
After  dinner,  Tom  Wright,  a  vagabond  belonging  to  the 
castle,  took  Parker  by  the  sleeve  to  the  hall  window,  and 
when  Richie  Graham  desired  to  go  to  the  gate,  all  three 
went  down  together.  The  gate  was  standing  open,  so 
Parker  shut  and  speared  it,  but  while  he  was  searching 
for  the  keys,  Graham  “  lap  ”  out  at  the  wicket.  The  cook 
of  the  castle  met  him  on  the  bridge ;  the  steward  of  the 
house,  the  castle  jailer  and  others  were  called  upon  to 
stop  him,  but  did  not  do  so.  Parker  pursued  on  horse¬ 
back,  but  could  get  no  one  in  the  castle  to  ride  with  him. 
On  the  same  Sunday,  John  Graham  the  “  Braid,”  brother 
of  the  prisoner,  had  an  interview  lasting  for  more  than  an 
hour  with  Sir  Christopher  Lowther,  and  that  night  Sir 
Christopher  said  “  Richie  Graham  was  a  fool  that  went 
away,  for  I  promised  him  and  gave  him  my  tholme 
(thole,  sufferance)  or  (ere)  he  went  to  the  toll-booth 
(prison)  that  I  had  gitten  his  life  for  his  grey  horse.” 
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{Calendar  of  Letters  and  Papers,  Hen.  VIII.,  vol.  4,  part 

2,  p.  1828). 

Lord  Dacre  writes  plaintively  to  Cardinal  Wolsey : — 

Though  delivered  sufficiently  ironed,  he  was  allowed  to  go  loose 
up  and  down  the  castle  by  order  of  the  under-sheriff  Sir  William 
Musgrave,  son  to  Sir  Edward.  He  leaped  out  by  a  privy  postern, 
which  stood  open  to  the  fields,  where  there  was  a  man  and  a  led 
horse  ready  for  him.  {Ibid.,  p.  1827.) 

In  another  letter,  dated  April  8th,  he  says  : — 

The  friends  of  Riche  Graham,  whose  escape  Dacre  mentioned 
in  his  last,  are  “  loppen  ”  to  him  in  Scotland,  namely,  his  father 
(Lang  Will)  and  seven  brothers  with  30  other  persons,  and  are- 
maintained  by  Lord  Maxwell  (the  Scottish  Warden)  like  the 
Armstrongs.  {Ibid.,  p.  1833.) 

The  Grahams  took  revenge  by  causing  their  own  aban¬ 
doned  homes  to  be  destroyed,  for  Elizabeth  Lady  Dacre 
writes  to  her  husband  on  June  2nd,  1528  : — 

On  Saturday  last  the  Armstrongs  by  the  counsel  of  William 
Graham  and  his  children,  and  some  of  the  Irwins  of  Hoddom  by 
that  of  Maxwell,  came  to  Arthuret  and  burnt  the  waste  houses 
of  the  Grahams  and  some  of  the  houses  of  the  Storys  to  provoke 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  {Ibid.,  p.  1901.) 

I  will  quote  the  official  account  of  this  incident  which 
is  not  intelligible  without  the  above  explanation  : — 

On  May  9th  1528,  about  nine  of  the  clock  before  noon,  six  Irwins 
of  Staikhugh  chased  two  Englishmen  to  the  houses  of  Lang  Will 
Graham  of  Stuble,  took  them  and  their  horses  and  burnt  the 
said  Lang  Will’s  best  house  with  30  other  houses  standing  next 
to  the  same  ;  and,  early  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Armstrongs  and  Irwins  came  to  the  grounds  between  Esk  and 
Leven  and  burnt  19  more  houses  at  Stuble,  where  Lang  Will 
Graham  dwelt,  which  had  been  left  unburnt  by  the  Irwins,  certain 
buildings  at  Scarbank  and  Stublepath,  the  house  and  barns  of 
John  Graham  called  “  Deid  for  cold  ”  at  Stubleholme,  and  about 
a  dozen  buildings  belonging  to  various  persons  at  Netherby, 
(Armstrong’s  History  of  Liddesdale,  vol.  i.,  appendix  xx.) 
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Stuble,  evidently  a  considerable  hamlet,  must  be  the 
same  as  Stubhill  mentioned  at  p.  148  of  John  Denton’s 
Accompt  as  parcel  of  the  barony  of  Liddel.  Its  situation 
is  forgotten,  but  Stublepath,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
other  names,  appears  to  be  Peth  between  Longtown  and 
Netherby.  A  document  of  the  same  date  (June,  1528) 
written  by  somebody  who  was  hostile  to  Lord  Dacre, 
states  that  Henry,  earl  of  Cumberland,  when  warden, 
rented  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  the  ground  between 
the  Esk  and  Leven,  which  was  being  constantly  harried 
by  the  Scotch  outlaws,  and  let  it  by  acres  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  While  he  was  deputy  they  occupied  peaceably,  but 
Dacre  since  he  had  been  warden  had  suffered  the  Scots 
to  dwell  on  the  Debateable  land,  and  to  destroy  and  waste 
the  country  aforesaid,  so  that  most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  fled  and  their  houses  burnt.  Dacre  had  moved  the 
watch,  which  used  to  be  kept  betwixt  that  county  and 
the  Debateable  ground  to  the  south,  leaving  it  open  to 
the  Scots.  ( Calendar  of  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII., 
vol.  4,  part  2,  p.  1935.) 

Thirteen  years  later  (1541),  James  V.  of  Scotland  sent 
to  Henry  VIII.  a  copy  of  articles  showing  inter  alia  that 
on  May  29th,  1541,  Richard  the  Graham  son  of  Lang  Will 
the  Graham  and  his  five  brothers,  accompanied  by 
Englishmen,  murdered  several  Armstrongs,  Scotchmen, 
yet  the  malefactors  came  on  the  Tuesday  following  to 
the  day  of  truce,  held  by  Sir  Thomas  Wharton  and  Lord 
Maxwell,  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  on  their  jacks, 
doublets,  sleeves,  hands  and  faces,  in  contempt  of  justice 
and  ostentation  of  their  great  cruelty,  and  although  the 
Scottish  lord  warden  instantly  asked  for  redress,  he  was 
not  answered.  (Armstrong  op.  cit,  vol.  i.,  appendix 
xxxiv.) 

The  Scottish  version  of  the  battle  of  Solway  Moss  (24th. 
November,  1542)  has  been  narrated  by  Mr.  Nanson  in 
these  Transactions,  o.s.,  viii.,  p.  257.  I  will  endeavour 
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to  give  the  account  contained  in  the  English  despatches, 
though  it  is  as  usual  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate 
of  the  numbers  engaged. 

The  actual  encounter  took  place  at  Arthuret.  Sir  Thomas 
Wharton’s  spies  had  reported  that  a  body  of  the  Scottish 
army  (consisting  in  all  of  some  17,000  men)  was  lying  at 
Morton  Kirk,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  after  daylight  on 
the  24th  they  had  begun  to  burn  the  houses  of  the  Grahams 
in  the  Debateable  land  and  from  Eskfoot  to  Akeshaw  Hill, 
a  distance  of  two  miles.  (Compare  Calendar  of  Letters 
and  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  17,  pages  617,  624,  644, 
and  649.)  Sir  Thomas  Wharton  marched  at  daybreak, 
and  halted  on  the  bank  of  the  Leven,  while  his  prickers 
drew  the  Scots  towards  Arthuret  hows,  where  they  were 
caught  in  a  trap.  He  then  crossed  the  Leven,  dismounted 
at  Hopesike  hill,  and  prepared  to  give  battle  on  foot  (p. 
624).  His  dismounted  force  of  1500  men  (p.  649)  ad¬ 
vanced  in  stale  (battle  array)  under  six  standards,  namely, 
those  of  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  Lord  Parr,  Sir  William 
Musgrave,  Sir  Thomas  Curwen,  Sir  John  Lowther,  and 
William  Pennington  (p.  624)  to  within  two  arrow-shots  of 
the  enemy  (p.  617).  The  Scots  nobility  and  gentry  (“  I 
never  saw  goodlier  personages,”  p.  617)  seeing  this, 
alighted  from  their  horses,  “  but  the  multitude  durst  not 
give  battle,”  so  they  mounted  again  (p.  617).  The  Eng¬ 
lish  cavalry,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  was  irresolute, 
and  the  Scottish  horsemen  slow  in  setting  forward,  thought 
it  best  to  set  upon  them  before  the  foot  battles  joined  (p. 
649),  so  the  Grahams,  numbering  apparently  200  lances, 
charged  the  Scottish  horsemen  who  fled,  while  Jack  Mus¬ 
grave  and  300  gentlemen  of  the  county  attacked  those 
who  were  dismounted  (p.  649),  Thomas  Dacre  with  the 
men  of  Gilsland  and  John  Leigh  with  the  barony  of  Burgh 
standing  in  a  flieng  stadle  (support)  (p.  617).  The  enemy, 
“  seeing  them  fiercely  coming  on  and  the  stale  following,” 
retired  (p.  649),  in  disorder  to  Sandyford,  beside  Arthuret 
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mill  dam,  where  they  had  a  moss  *  on  their  left  hand 
and  the  Esk  before  them,  and  here  the  English  prickers 
hustled  and  prodded  them  until  they  yielded  (p.  624) 
and  captured  5,000  horses  by  reason  of  a  marsh  which 
they  could  not  pass  (p.  649).  Some  were  drowned  in 
crossing  the  river,  and  those  who  got  away  after  throwing 
aside  their  victuals  and  wallets  (p.  617)  were  mercilessly 
pursued  by  the  Grahams  and  the  borderers  of  Liddesdale 
(p.  617  and  649).  The  loss  of  life  on  either  side  was  in¬ 
significant  (p.  624) ,  but  the  Cumbrians  made  a  huge  haul 
of  prisoners,  artillery,  standards  and  flags ;  “  none  were 
borne  on  height  over  the  Sark  ”  (p.  624). 

The  Scots  had  a  supporting  force  at  Langholm  on  the 
previous  night  and  were  capable  of  outflanking  and  anni¬ 
hilating  the  slender  force  of  2000  (p.  624)  opposed  to  them 
who  had  “  not  one  soldier  among  them  but  men  of  the 
country  ”  only  (p.  644).  But  the  former  allege  that  they 
had  no  accredited  commander-in-chief,  which  is  evident, 
and  that  -their  army  was  in  open  mutiny,  which  is  more 
than  probable  ;  while  the  latter  adroitly  chose  as  field 
of  battle  ground  with  which  they  were  only  too  well 
acquainted.  The  King  of  Scotland  (James  V.)  was  so 
mortified  by  the  fiasco  that  he  died. 

The  Grahams  had  by  this  time  become  trusty  English 
subjects,  for  when  Lord  Wharton,  in  September,  1547, 
seized  the  castle  of  Milk  in  Dumfriesshire,  Fergus,  brother 
of  Richie  Graham  of  Esk,  was  appointed  with  a  garrison 
of  soldiers  to  keep  that  castle  to  the  use  of  the  young 
King  of  England,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  captain 
there  with  50  light  horsemen  by  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  and  the  Council,  so  that  during  the  wars  he 
remained  there,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Scots, 
enemies  to  England,  and  preservation  of  the  country 
thereabouts  to  the  King  of  England’s  use.  (Holinshed’s 


*  Not  Solway  moss,  but  the  swampy  holme  at  Arthuret. 
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Chronicles,  vol.  v.,  p.  552.)  Rewards  were  subsequently 
conferred  upon  them,  for  on  March  gth,  1551-2,  Edward 
VI.  granted  to  William  Graham,  alias  “  Carlisle,”  the 
house  and  site  of  the  late  priory  of  Armathwaite  and 
adjacent  lands  (Nicolson  and  Burn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  430)  ;  and 
on  December  10th,  1553,  a  grant  of  armorial  bearings  was 
made  by  William  Harvey,  Norrov,  to  Fergus  Graham  of 
the  Mote,  in  consideration  of  “  true  and  faithful  service  ” 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  (Stodart, 
Scottish  Arms,  vol.  ii.,  p.  419,  and  plate  79A);  and  Richard 
Graham  the  younger  of  Netherby  received  from  Henry 
VIII.  “  good  lands  for  good  service  done  by  him,”  and 
from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Earl  Marshal,  a  grant  of 
arms.  (See  pedigree  of  Graham  supra  cit.) 

During  the  last  mentioned  campaign  against  Scotland, 
Sir  Thomas  Carleton  of  Carleton  Hall,  Cumberland,  des¬ 
cribes  the  capture  of  a  tower,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Debateable  land,  when  the  master  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  home,  and  had  left  his  house  in  charge  of  servants. 
It  is  dated  February,  1547,  and  is  so  graphic  that  I  give 
his  own  words  : — 

I  thought  it  good  to  practise  some  way  we  might  get  some  hold 
or  castle,  where  we  might  he  near  the  enemy.  Thus  practising, 
one  Sander  Armstrong,  son  to  “  Ill  Will  ”  Armstrong,  came  to 
me,  and  told  me  he  had  a  man  called  John  Lynton,  who  was 
born  near  to  the  Loughwood  (Lochwood  Tower,  Dumfriesshire), 
being  the  laird  Johnston’s  chief  house,  and  the  said  laird  and  his 
brother,  being  the  abbot  of  Salside,  were  taken  prisoners  not  long 
before  and  were  remaining  in  England.  It  was  a  fair  large  tower, 
able  to  lodge  all  our  company  safely,  with  a  barnekin,  hall, 
kitchen,  and  stables,  all  within  the  barnekin,  and  was  but  kept 
with  two  or  three  fellows  and  as  many  wenches.  He  thought  it 
might  be  stolen  in  a  morning,  at  the  opening  of  the  tower  door. 
We  came  there  about  an  hour  before  day,  and  the  greater  part 
of  us  lay  close  without  the  barnekin,  but  about  a  dozen  of  the 
men  got  over  the  barnekin  wall  and  stole  close  in  to  the  house 
within  the  barnekin,  and  took  the  wenches,  and  kept  them  secure 
in  the  house  till  day-light.  And  at  sun-rising  two  men  and  a 
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woman  being  in  the  tower,  one  of  the  men  rising  in  his  shirt, 
and  going  to  the  tower  head,  and  seeing  nothing  stir  about,  he 
called  on  the  wench  that  lay  in  the  tower,  and  bad  her  rise  and 
open  the  tower  door  and  call  up  them  that  lay  beneath.  She 
so  doing,  and  opening  the  iron  door,  and  a  wood  door  without 
it,  our  men  within  the  barnekin  brake  a  little  too  soon  to  the 
door,  for  the  wench  perceiving  them  leaped  back  into  the  tower, 
and  had  gotten  almost  the  wood  door  to,  but  one  got  hold  of  it 
that  she  could  not  get  it  close  to,  so  the  skirmish  rose,  and  we 
over  the  barnekin  and  broke  open  the  wood  door,  and  she,  being 
troubled  with  the  wood  door,  left  the  iron  door  open,  and  so  we 
entered  and  wan  the  Loghwood,  where  we  found  truly  the  house 
well  purveyed  for  beef  salted,  malt,  big  (barley)  havermeal  (oat¬ 
meal)  butter  and  cheese.  (Nicolson  and  Burn,  vol.  i.,  p.  liii.) 

One  circumstance  is  not  explained.  Why  did  not  the 
cries  of  the  women  in  the  barnekin,  or  outer  enclosure, 
put  the  occupants  of  the  pele  tower  on  their  guard  ?  No 
doubt  the  treacherous  John  Lynton  had  arranged  that 
there  was  to  be  no  outcry. 

The  old  Cumberland  dame,  who  had  her  own  little 
place  to  defend,  made  a  more  stubborn  resistance  : — 

Weel  may  ye  ken, 

Last  night  I  was  right  scarce  of  men  : 

But  “  Toppet  Hob  ”  o’  the  Mains 
Had  guesten’d  in  my  house  by  chance, 

I  set  him  to  wear  the  fore-door  wi’  the  speir, 

While  I  kept  the  back-door  wi’  the  lance  ; 

But  they  ha’e  run  him  thro’  the  thick  o’  the  thie 
And  broke  his  knee  pan, 

And  the  mergh  (marrow)  o’  his  shin-bane 

Has  run  down  on  his  spur- leather  whang  (thong). 

He’s  lame  while  he  lives 
And  where’er  he  may  gang  ! 

( The  Fray  of  Suport.) 

In  1550  there  was  a  treaty  of  peace  in  force,  but  it 
did  not  provide  for  the  ordering  of  the  Debateable  land 
(Nicolson  and  Burn,  vol.  i.,  p.  lxxii.).  So  on  August  12th 
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Lord  Maxwell,  the  Scottish  warden,  entered  that  territory 
with  a  large  force,  in  order  to  destroy  Sandie  Armstrong’s 
house,*  “  which  house,”  says  Lord  Dacre  : — 

“  I  had  caused,  for  fear  of  rasing  with  gunpowder,  to  be  filled  with 
peats  and  turves,  and  fire  to  be  put  to  them,  so  that  no  powder 
could  be  put  to  it.  Whereupon,  seeing  they  could  not  rase  the 
house  by  reason  of  the  fire  that  was  put  in  and  about  it,  they 
returned  without  doing  any  harm,  save  the  burning  of  a  thatched 
cote  house  that  the  Frenchmen  burnt.”  The  English  force,  by 
Lord  Dacre’s  order,  only  looked  on,  but  the  men  of  the  Debateable 
land  could  not  be  restrained  from  pricking  with  the  Scots  and 
taking  three  or  four  of  them  prisoners.  [Ibid.,  p.  lxxiv.) 

Lord  Maxwell  was  annoyed  at  the  episode,  and  peremp¬ 
torily  refused  to  give  redress  either  to  Sandie  Armstrong 
or  any  other  English  subject  of  the  Debateable  land  {Ibid., 
p.  lxxix).  It  was  a  delicate  situation,  for  the  Scots  had 
the  open  support  of  France,  and,  in  order  to  preserve 
peace,  a  partition  of  the  Debateable  land  was  agreed 
upon. 

There  is  a  small  coloured  plan,  dated  September  24th, 
1552,  showing  its  extent  with  the  names  of  adjacent  hills, 
mosses,  rivers,  churches  and  houses,  with  those  of  their 
occupants  {Calendar  of  Scottish  Papers,  by  Bain,  vol.  i., 
p.  190).  Four  straight  lines  are  drawn  from  the  Sark,  or 
near  it,  to  the  Esk  : — 

(1) . — The  most  northerly  is  drawn  from  Pingleknowe  or 
Pingleburn,  through  the  “  Theefe  slack,”  to  the  bend  of 
the  “  Wodes  borne”  (Woodhouse  burn),  a  little  above 
its  junction  with  the  Esk,  and  styled  “  the  English  com¬ 
missioners’  offer.” 

(2) . — A  line  drawn  from  “  Howe  burne,”  where  it  falls 
into  the  Sark,  to  the  point  where  the  said  Wodes  borne 
falls  into  the  Esk,  marked  with  a  star  at  each  end,  and 


*  This  Alexander  or  “  Sandie  ”  Armstrong  was  a  son  of  “  Ill  Will,”  and 
father  of  “  Kinmont  Willie.”  Henry  VIII.  rewarded  him  with  a  grant  of 
land  at  Gilcrux  (see  pedigree  of  Graham,  supra  cit.). 
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styled  “  the  accord  with  the  French  embassador,  linea 
stellata.” 

(3) . — A  line  drawn  from  the  same  point  as  No.  2  to  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  falling  into  the  Esk  south  of  Tom 
Graham’s  house  marked  “  the  Scottes  off  err  ”  ;  and 

(4) . — A  line  drawn  from  the  Sark  south-east  of  Sandie 
Armstrong’s  tower,  crossing  No.  3  diagonally  to  “  Dynds- 
dayle  ”  on  Esk,  opposite  the  house  of  Fergus  Graham,  a 
cross  pattee  at  each  end,  and  styled  “  this  is  the  last  and 
fynal  lyne  of  the  particion  concluded  xxiiij0  Septembris 
1552.”  The  “  Standing  stone”  is  shown  between  “Top- 
lyff  hill  ”  and  “  Tennys  hill.”  (Ibid.,  p.  190.) 

“  Scotsdike  ”  is  an  interesting  historical  monuments 
The  verbose  document  of  September  24th,  1552,  which 
awards  to  England  and  Scotland  their  respective  shares 
of  disputed  territory  (Rymer,  3rd  edition,  vol.  vi.,  part  3, 
p.  223)  directs  that  a  pyramid  of  squared  stone,  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  arms  or  insignia  of  the  two  sovereigns,, 
shall  be  set  up  on  the  western  (sic)  side  of  the  field  called 
Dimmisdaill,  at  the  point  where  the  rivulet  called  Dim- 
misdaill  syke  falls  into  the  Esk.  The  large  green  pasture, 
adorned  with  ancient  oaks,  which  lies  east  of  the  turnpike 
road,  is  the  field  in  question,  for  it  contains  a  spring  known 
as  “  Dimmisdaill  well.”  Dimmisdaill  syke,  referred  to  in 
the  award,  still  flows  in  a  culvert  under  the  road  at  the 
milestone.  Half  a  mile  west  from  the  road  the  syke  rises 
in  a  plantation  where  are  yet  to  be  seen  remains  of  the 
original  Scotsdike,  a  rough  mound  of  earth  measuring  four 
feet  in  height  and  five  in  breadth,  and  running  westward 
for  half  a  mile  until  it  is  cut  by  the  picturesque  glen  of  the 
Glingerburn.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  further  west,  the 
course  of  the  Scotsdike  is  interrupted  by  the  channel  of 
another  little  stream,  known  in  Scotland  as  the  Glenzier 
beck,  and  in  England  as  the  Beckburn.  From  the  last 
named  point  to  Reamy-rigg  (or  Crawsknow  as  the  Scotch 
call  it),  a  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half,  Scotsdike  forms 
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a  causeway  through  the  wood,  flanked,  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  that,  sometimes  on  both  sides,  by  a  deep  drain, 
its  centre  being  marked  at  long  intervals  by  modern  boun¬ 
dary  stones.  On  the  roadside  at  Reamy-rigg,  where  there 
are  ruins  of  an  old  cottage,  the  long  plantation  comes  to 
an  end,  and  so  do  all  vestiges  of  the  Scotsdike,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  originally  continued  due  west 
and  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  wooded  bank  of  the  Sark. 
That  bank  is  referred  to  in  the  award  as  “  the  red  declivity 
( clivus  ruber)  at  a  place  in  Scotland  called  Kirkrigg,  a 
little  above  the  Catgill  ( paullum  super  le  Eatgyw )  (sic) 
where  the  Sark  makes  a  bending  curve.”  The  description 
is  loose. 

Kirkrigg  was  a  ridge  which  derived  its  name  from  Morton 
Kirk,  whose  burial  ground  survives  near  Sark  tower  farm¬ 
house,  and  it  is  possible  that,  at  the  date  when  the  award 
was  made,  the  Sark  washed  the  foot  of  the  red  declivity, 
but  has  since  wandered  further  westward.  If  the  pyra¬ 
mid  of  stone,  directed  to  be  placed  here,  was  ever  actually 
erected,  it  has  long  since  disappeared. The  Ordnance  Survey 
shows  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  Scottish  frontier  makes 
a  sharp  turn  southward  from  Reamy-rigg,  follows  the 
division  hedge  between  the  “  Englishtown  ”  and  “  Sark 
Tower  ”  farms,  and  meets  the  river  a  little  below  the 
Catgill.  The  frontier  line  here  appears  to  have  been 
doubtful,  because  on  Thomas  Donald’s  map  of  1771, 
corrected  by  Fryer  to  1818,  the  ground  intervening  be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremities  is  marked  “  disputed.” 

A  “  plott  ”  of  the  West  Marches,  made  at  some  date 
subsequent  to  the  partition  of  the  Debateable  land,  shows 
five  towers  on  the  English  portion  thereof,  and  eight 
towers  between  the  Esk  and  Line,  with  the  explanatory 
remark  : — “  All  these  little  stonehouses,  towers,  are  be¬ 
tween  Sark  and  Esk  and  between  Esk  and  Leven,  and 
belong  to  the  Grahams.”  It  further  shows  four  towers 
on  the  English  side  of  the  Liddel  below  Kershope  foot, 
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(from  Archaologia,  xxii.). 
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which  are  marked  as  belonging  to  the  Forsters.  (Arm¬ 
strong,  op.  cit.,  p.  183.) 

Another  “  platt  ”  of  the  border  of  Scotland  opposite  to 
the  West  Marches  of  England,  dated  1590,  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  Lord  Burghley,  and  here  reproduced  from 
Archceologia,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  161,  shows  the  castles  and 
houses  of  strength  which  survived  at  that  period.  It 
bears  the  following  note  : — 

The  moste  of  these  places  on  the  Scotish  syde  are  tower  and 
stone  houses,  with  some  fewe  plenashed  townes,  as  Dunfreis, 
Annand,  Loughmaben,  and  such  like  ;  for  the  rest  not  put  downe, 
they  are  but  onsetts  or  stragling  houses,  the  inhabitants  followers 
of  some  of  those  above  described. 

At  Canobie  are  shown  the  residences  of  Francie  of 
Canobie  and  Davy  of  Canobie.  North  of  Scotsdike  are 
Kinmont’s  tower  and  Withisleis  (Woodhouselees,  which  < 
belonged  to  the  Armstrongs).  The  last-named  locality 
is  by  mistake  inserted  a  second  time  near  the  river  Line. 
On  the  east  bank  of  the  Sark  and  south  of  Scotsdike  is 
the  house  of  Davie  of  ye  Bush. 

Grenewich  (Green well)  and  Coom  (Cowholm)  should 
have  been  placed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sark.  (See 
Fryer’s  map  supra  cit.)  The  names  “  Kirkader  ”  (Kirk- 
andrews  tower)  and  “  Rosetree  ”  are  put  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Esk,  but  the  houses  are  rightly  placed.  Below 
“Sollomos”  are  shown  Milnhill,  ye  Gardes  and  Mossband. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Liddel  occur  in  order  the  names 
Kirsopfoote,  Ro  Forster’s,  Staingarthsyde,  Rutherforde 
(opposite  to  Hector  of  ye  Harlawe)  Haythuaite,  ye  Ryd- 
ings,  ye  Mote,  Netherbie,  Longtowne,  and  ye  Burnfoote, 
while  down  the  east  bank  of  the  Line  are  seen  ye  Bailie, 
Comerook  (Cumcrook),  Harperhill,  Sowtermore,  Waikek 
(Waingatehead  ?),  ye  Cliffe,  Pearepeale,  and  Thomwhat- 
hill.  I  find  at  the  point  indicated  as  Pearepeale  a  held 
in  Randilinton  farm  called  “  Peartree,”  and  an  old  track 
known  as  “  Peartree  lane,”  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
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that  this,  and  not  Peartree  in  the  Debateable  land,  was 
the  residence  of  the  notorious  freebooter  Jock  Graham  of 
the  Peartree.  My  reason  for  so  thinking  is  that  Thomas 
Musgrave  refers  (Bain’s  Border  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  123)  to 
George  Graham  of  Peartree  and  his  son  Jock  in  connection 
with  the  Grahams  of  the  Leven  or  Line,  but  at  the  same 
time  states  that  they  were  “  of  Esk.”  Kirkandrews  tower, 
though  much  modernized,  survives  as  an  example  of  the 
houses  of  strength  in  the  Debateable  land,  and  was  the 
home  of  Tom  Graham  of  Kirkandrews  (see  pedigree  of 
Graham,  supra  cit.). 

From  this  “  platt  ”  of  1590  it  appears  that  little  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  configuration  of  the  Solway  coast, 
and  Thomas  Musgrave’s  statement  (Bain’s  Border  Papers, 
vol.  i.,  p.  120)  that  the  Esk  flowed  out  at  Bowness  must 
be  taken  to  mean  that,  at  low  tide,  the  bed  of  the  sea 
was  then  as  now  dry  land  as  far  as  that  village..  The 
traditional  site  of  the  church  at  Redkirk  Point  was  lately 
pointed  out  to  me  by  some  local  fishermen. 

A  later  map  of  “  Lidalia,”  surveyed  by  Timothy  Pont 
in  1608,  printed  in  Blaeu’s  Atlas,  1662,  and  reproduced  on 
a  small  scale  by  Armstrong  {op.  cit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  86),  shows 
the  position  of  Bankhead,  where  stood  David  Graham’s 
pele,  captured  in  1596  by  the  laird  of  Buccleugh.  (These 
Transactions,  N.S.,  xi.,  p.  69.)  According  to  this  map  it 
was  situate  south  of  the  Glingerburn  and  near  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  a  very  small  stream  with  the  Esk. 

The  irresponsibility  of  the  Grahams  and  their  allies, 
who  occupied  the  vulnerable  point  of  the  Western  Marches, 
and  whose  numerous  intermarriages  with  Scottish  sub¬ 
jects  laid  them  open  to  the  suspicion  of  allowing  the  enemy 
to  ride  through  their  watches,  is  commented  upon  by 
Lord  Scrope  in  1593,  when  he  had  succeeded  to  the  war- 
denship,  and  sought  the  advice  of  the  gentlemen  of  Cum¬ 
berland.  (Nicolson  and  Burn,  vol.  i.,  p.  xcii.)  The  same 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  also  alluded  to  by  Edward 
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Aglionby,  in  a  letter  written  to  Lord  Burghley  in  the 
previous  year.  ( Archceologia ,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  161.) 

Towards  the  borders  runneth  the  river  of  Leven,  upon  which 
river  dwelleth  Grahams,  Hetheringtons,  Forsters,  and  others, 
under  the  governance  of  a  bailiff  for  a  gentleman  (one  Mr  Musgrave 
of  Hayton,  lord  of  that  manor  called  Kirklinton)  but  the  castle 
where  he  should  lie  is  Scaleby.  Now  in  these  tenants,  who  are 
able  border  men  if  they  were  well  governed,  is  a  great  quietness 
for  staunching  of  theft,  for  they  are  the  only  men  that  ride  both 
into  England  and  Scotland  who  cannot  be  letted  without  their 
master’s  residence,  or  careful  watch  of  the  country  within  them. 
Betwixt  them  and  Scotland  runneth  the  river  Esk,  upon  both 
sides  of  which  water  dwelleth  the  best  Grahams,  under  no  govern¬ 
ment  except  the  Warden,  whose  service  might  be  acceptable  if 
they  were  restrained  in  some  sort.  And  for  that  they  never  had 
officer  over  them,  to  bring  in  and  answer  for  any  offence  com¬ 
mitted,  the  warden  took  this  course,  to  take  bond  of  four  or  more 
of  the  chief  of  them  to  answer  and  bring  in  any  one  of  them  who 
had  done  any  fault  under  their  protection,  and  this  did  make 
them  always  fearful  to  ride  in  England. 

Now  these  Grahams  are  not  so  dangerous  to  England  as  others 
are,  but  they  ride  still  in  Scotland.  There  is  many  of  them. 
Your  lordship  shall  understand  that  the  service  of  the  West 
Border  consisteth  in  general  and  particular  service.  In  the 
general  service  the  country  is  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves 
against  Scotland,  and  to  offend  them  if  they  require.  The  par¬ 
ticular,  or  sudden  service,  consisteth  in  the  warden,  by  his  deputy 
or  constable,  and  officers  of  Burgh,  Gilsland,  and  others,  with 
the  readiness  of  the  inhabitants  where  the  fray  or  stealth  is  done. 
And  in  this  kind  of  service  consisteth  the  safety  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  a  service  that  the  gentlemen  or  the  strength  of  the 
country  cannot  help  (the  most  part  being  far  off),  and  those  near 
dare  not  put  their  hands  into  it  for  feede  (feud)  or  displeasure, 
except  the  officers  be  there  themselves  to  bear  the  burden. 

William  Graham  of  the  Rosetrees  and  Rob  of  the  Fauld 
were  bound  over  (Nicolson  and  Burn,  vol.  i.,  p.  xcvi.), 
but  those  names  gave  little  guarantee  of  security,  for 
upon  the  demise  of  the  Crown  in  1603,  no  fewer  than 
eighty  Grahams,  probably  the  entire  clan,  took  part  in 
the  great  Border  raid  towards  Penrith. 
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In  1617  Fergus  Graham  of  the  Plump  is  mentioned. 
He  alone  of  the  old  lairds  of  the  Debateable  land  escaped 
the  debacle  which  followed  the  accession  of  James  I. 
He  had  not  been  banished  to  Ireland  with  the  others,  as 
he  had  kept  out  of  the  way  and  was  now  pardoned  (per¬ 
haps  through  Buckingham’s  influence)  for  the  man¬ 
slaughter  of  John  Maxwell,  provost  of  Dumfries,  committed 
thirty  years  previously  ( Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dorn., 
James  I.,  p.  444).  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  Visitation  pedi¬ 
gree  of  1665  (these  Transactions,  N.s.,  xi.,  p.  81)  does  not 
mention  his  father’s  name,  but  it  appears  from  a  funeral 
entry  in  the  Lyon  office  to  have  been  Matthew  Graham 
of  Springhill  (Springkell  ?),  who  married  Agnes  Maxwell 
(Stodart,  Scottish  Arms,  vol.  ii.,  p.  419). 

The  said  Fergus  Graham  of  the  Plump  married  Sibill, 
daughter  of  William  Bell  of  Godsbrigg  (now  Scotsbrig, 
Middlebie,  Dumfriesshire),  apparently  one  of  the  Bells  of 
Blackethouse  (now  Blackwood  house,  in  the  same  parish, 
where  there  is  an  old  tower)  and  left  four  sons.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  and  accurate  account  of  the  family  of  Fergus 
Graham  of  the  Plump  is  contained  in  Paul’s  Scots  Peerage, 
1910,  vol.  7,  p.  99,  so  I  need  only  state  a  few  facts  con¬ 
cerning  his  second  son  Richard,  additional  to  the  notice 
of  him  in  these  Transactions,  N.s.,  xi.,  pp.  79-80.  From 
1620  to  1628  he  was  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  Buckingham 
and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  same  office  by  Charles 
I.  In  February,  1623-4,  he  purchased  Norton  Conyers  in 
Yorkshire  from  Sir  Thomas  Musgrave,  knight,  and,  about 
the  same  period,  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Thomas  Musgrave  of  Cumcatch,  near  Brampton 
(see  pedigree  these  Transactions,  n.s.,  xi.,  p.  81).  He  was 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Carlisle  in  1626.  In  1627 
Richard  Graham,  “  servitor  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,” 
had  a  Crown  charter  of  Auchinbedridge  in  Dumfriesshire 
(Stodart,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  419).  In  1628  he  was  again 
Member  for  Carlisle,  and  in  the  same  year  Charles  I. 
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confirmed  to  him  what  is  now  known  as  the  Netherby 
estate,  which  he  had  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  He  was  knighted  at  Whitehall  as  “  Richard  Grimes 
of  Esk,”  on  January  9th,  1628-9,  and  on  March  29th 
following  he  was  created  a  baronet  of  England,  being 
described  as  “  Richard  Graham  of  Esk  Esquire  ”  (Paul, 
op.  cit.).  In  1633  he  was  naturalized  in  Scotland  (Stodart, 
op.  cit.).  His  strenuous  life  led  him  far  from  his  old  home 
in  Cumberland,  and  he  died  at  Newmarket,  January  28th, 
1653,*  and  was  buried  in  ’his  private  chapel  at  Wath 
church,  Yorkshire  (Paul,  op.  cit.).  His  family  are  thence¬ 
forward  described  as  of  Netherby  and  Esk. 

At  the  accession  of  James  I.  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Debateable  land  had  not  any  place  of  worship  at  all,  for 
the  king  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1606, 
pointing  out  that  the  parish  of  Arthuret,  being  of  very 
large  extent,  had  in  ancient  times  one  principal  church 
and  four  chapels  belonging  to  it,  all  of  which  were  so 
decayed  that  there  was  not  any  part  of  them  left  standing ; 
the  country  was  very  poor,  and  he  had  been  petitioned  to 
grant  a  licence  for  a  general  collection  throughout  the 
realm  for  rebuilding  the  said  church  of  Arthuret,  and 
directing  that  such  collection  should  be  made  in  all 
churches  upon  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter  for  the  space 
of  one  year.  The  king’s  letter  and  the  archbishop’s  direc¬ 
tions  thereon  are  printed  at  length  in  the  Sussex  Archeo¬ 
logical  Collections,  vol.  xix.,  p.  44. 

Arthuret  Church,  described  as  “  a  mean  low  building 
often  destroyed  by  the  Scots,”  was  rebuilt  in  1609,  with 
the  aid  of  the  above-mentioned  brief,  but  the  persons 
employed  upon  the  work  absconded  with  a  considerable 
part  of  the  money  and  the  tower  was  left  unfinished 
(Nicolson  and  Burn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  272).  The  need  for  a  church 
has  been  emphasized  by  Richard  Barnes,  bishop  of  Car- 


*  The  Visitation  pedigree  of  1665  erroneously  states  that  he  died  “  about 
1661,”  and  “  Hay  Herald  ”  therein  mentioned  should  be  “  Islay  Herald.” 
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lisle,  in  1571,  when  he  refers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arthuret, 
Kirklinton,  Bewcastle,  and  Stapleton,  as  “  people  amongst 
whom  is  neither  faith,  virtue,  knowledge  of  God,  nor  regard 
of  any  religion  ”  ( Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Add., 
Eliz.,  p.  429).  And  Sir  Richard  Graham,  when  petitioning 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  at  Kirkandrews,  says — 
“  the  poor  inhabitants  cannot  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer.” 
(1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Charles  I.,  1631.) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  what  were  the  four 
chapels  above  alluded  to.  They  appear  to  be  : — 

(1) . — Ecclesia  de  Eston  olim  destructa,  mentioned  in  the 
valor  of  Pope  Nicholas,  1291,  and  again  in  that  of  1318. 
(Nicolson  and  Burn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  599.) 

(2) . — The  church  of  Kirkandrews  in  the  Debateable  land. 
Turgis  Brundis  gave  the  church  and  parish  of  Kirkandrews 
to  the  priory  of  Canobie,  which  he  had  founded  in  David 
I.’s  reign,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  granted  both  the 
priory  and  the  said  parish  to  the  monastery  of  Jedburgh. 
(Armstrong,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  iii.)  James  I.  in  1611 
granted  the  advowson  of  Kirkandrews  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  Charles  I.  gave  licence,  in  1632,  to  Sir 
Richard  Graham  to  refound  a  church  where  the  church 
of  Kirkandrews  formerly  stood  (Nicolson  and  Burn,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  465). 

(3) . — The  chapel  of  Nicholforest  at  Kingfield.  In  1726 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district  repaired  their  chapel,  which 
had  lain  in  ruins  for  50  years  and  upwards  (these  Trans¬ 
actions,  o.s.,  viii.,  p.  303)  ;  and 

(4) . — The  chapel  of  Sollom,  in  regard  to  which  Nicolson 
and  Burn  state  : — - 

Near  the  place  called  the  “  Chapel  flosh  ”  stood  anciently  a  small 
oratory,  the  chapel  of  Sollom,  in  which,  in  the  year  1343,  a  league 
between  the  Scots  and  English,  about  fixing  the  limits  of  both 
Kingdoms,  was  in  a  solemn  and  religious  manner  sworn  to  and 
confirmed  by  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose.  At 
present  (1777)  nothing  remains  of  this  chapel  but  the  name  (vol. 
ii.,  p.  474). 
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And  by  an  indenture,  made  March  15th,  1384,  (8 
Hichard  II.)  at  the  water  of  Esk  beside  Salom,  between 
Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Archibald  de 
Douglas,  lord  of  Galloway,  it  was  provisionally  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  special  truce  between  them  until 
the  1st  July  following,  and,  if  either  party  approved  or 
disapproved  of  the  terms  of  the  said  agreement,  they  were 
respectively  to  certify  the  fact  by  letter  on  Black  Monday  * 
before  noon  at  the  said  chapel  of  Salom  by  the  water  of 
Esk  (Nicolson,  Leges  Marchiarum,  appendix,  p.  259,  and 
Rot.  Scotice,  8  Rich.  II.,  m.  4).  In  Parson  and  White’s 
Directory,  1829,  p.  406,  it  is  placed  “  near  a  few  houses 
called  Chapeltown,”  that  is  to  say  at  Easton,  but  Chapel- 
town  is  remote  from  the  Esk,  and  is  more  probably  the 
site  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  Easton. 

When  Celia  Fiennes  wrote  her  diary,  in  William  and 
Mary’s  reign,  there  was  no  bridge  across  the  Esk  at  Long- 
town,  for  she  describes  how  the  people  waded  through  the 
water  when  the  tide  was  out  ( Through  England  on  a  Side¬ 
saddle,  p.  172). 

But  Thomas  Pennant,  returning  from  his  first  tour  in 
1769,  says : — 

■Cross  the  Esk  over  a  handsome  stone  bridge  and  lie  at  the  small 
village  of  Longtown.  The  country  is  very  rich  in  corn,  but 
quite  bare  of  trees  and  very  flat. 

And  again  in  1772  he  writes  : — - 

Reach  Netherby,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  commanding 
.an  extensive  view — lands  that  18  years  ago  were  in  a  state  of 
nature,  a  tract  completely  improved  except  in  houses,  the  ancient 
clay-dabbed  habitations  still  existing.  I  saw  it  in  that  situation 
in  1769,  at  this  time  a  melancholy  extent  of  black  turbery,  the 
eruption  of  Solway  Moss  having  in  a  few  days  destroyed  most 
of  the  houses. 


*  Easter  Monday  had  been  so  called  since  1360,  because  the  English  army 
before  Paris  had  experienced  very  dark  and  cold  weather  on  that  day  (Stow’s 
Chronicle) . 
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A  vivid  description  of  the  calamity  is  given  by  the  Rev, 
William  Gilpin  ( Northern  Tour,  vol.  ii.,  p.  136). 

On  November  16th,  1771,  in  a  dark  tempestuous  night, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  were  alarmed  with  a  dreadful 
crash,  which  they  could  in  no  way  account  for.  Many  of 
them  were  then  abroad  in  the  fields,  watching  their  cattle, 
lest  the  Esk,  which  was  rising  violently  in  the  storm, 
should  carry  them  off.  In  the  meantime  the  enormous 
mass  of  fluid  substance,  which  had  burst  from  the  moss, 
moved  slowly  on.  One  house  after  another  it  spread 
round,  filled,  and  crushed  into  ruin,  just  giving  time  to 
the  terrified  inhabitants  to  escape.  Some  people  were 
even  surprised  in  their  beds.  The  morning  light  explained 
the  cause  of  this  amazing  scene  of  terror.  This  dreadful 
inundation  continued  still  spreading  for  many  weeks,  till 
it  covered  the  whole  plain,  and  like  molten  metal  poured 
into  a  mould  filled  all  the  hollows  of  it,  lying  in  some 
places  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  reducing  the  whole  to 
one  level  surface. 

The  accompanying  map  of  Solway  Moss,  reproduced 
from  Hutchinson’s  History  of  Cumberland,  shows  the  exact 
point  of  the  eruption,  and  the  extent  of  damage  done  by 
it.  The  old  road  to  Gretna  Green  proceeded  by  way  of 
Rosetrees,  so  as  to  avoid  the  mossy  ground,  but  the  present 
line  of  communication  had  already  been  formed  across  the 
then  comparatively  dry  moss,  and  rejoined  the  old  road 
at  the  river  Sark,  where  there  was  not  yet  a  bridge.  A 
portion  of  the  old  route,  near  Blackbank  Cottage,  is  des¬ 
cribed  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  a  Roman  road.  The 
portion  of  the  highway  to  Canobie  which  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  the  railway  stile  and  Scotch  Dyke  station  ran  nearer 
to  the  Esk  than  at  present  and  survives  as  an  occupation 
road. 

The  old  road  from  Gretna  to  Rockcliff  went  via  the 
“  Snab,”  and  crossed  the  Esk  at  the  point  where  “  Willie 
of  the  boats  ”  used  to  ply,  and  there  was  a  track  from 
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Longtown  to  Rockcliff  which  traversed  the  holme  behind 
Arthuret  Church,  and  passed  the  river  Line  at  the  existing 
ford  near  Linefoot.  The  same  map  when  compared  with 
Thomas  Donald’s  survey  of  1771,  corrected  by  Fryer  to 
1818,  enables  one  to  identify  the  position  of  the  old  domi¬ 
ciles  of  the  Grahams  so  frequently  referred  to  in  Border 
records.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Meadhope 
(the  name  still  clings  to  a  riverside  pasture)  was  a  small 
hamlet  with  a  school  of  its  own.  Peartree,  indicated  by 
a  dot  only,  was  situate  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  from  the 
“  new  road  ”  where  a  small  stream  from  Solway  Moss 
joined  the  Gaitle  burn.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  home  of 
Hutchin  Graham  and  his  family.  “  Lake,”  formerly  the 
abode  of  a  Graham  with  the  romantic  appellation  “  Jock 
of  the  Lake,”  stood  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-west  of 
“  Henry’s  Town ”  (now  represented  by  a  heap  of  ruins). 
It  is  possible  that  there  was  a  lake,  or  rather  moss-pool, 
here  in  the  days  which  preceded  the  eruption  of  the  moss, 
Bankhead,  where  stood  David  Graham’s  stone  house,  is 
placed  by  Fryer’s  said  map  exactly  midway  between 
Oakbank  and  Rodds  (now  Bushhead) ,  but  even  old  in¬ 
habitants  cannot  recall  its  name  to  mind. 

The  Fold,  where  lived  “  Rob  of  the  Fauld,”  is  situate 
three  furlongs  south  of  Arthuret  Church.  Most  of  those 
localities  whose  names  end  in  “  town  ” — Dikestown,  Pat- 
tontown,  Mirrontown,  Henrystown,  Cullenstown,  Clark- 
town,  and  Smalmstown,  are  modern,  and  were  probably 
the  farmsteads  of  new  settlers  who  came  to  the  Debateable 
land  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Grahams.  Of  Longtown, 
however,  there  is  mention  in  1584.  Nearly  all  the  old 
dwellings  have  been  long  since  demolished,  and  their  sites 
incorporated  with  the  large  farms  of  the  Netherby  estate, 
but  some  of  the  latter — Plump,  Rosetrees,  and  Fauld — • 
retain  their  names. 

The  history  of  that  portion  of  the  Debateable  land  which 
has  been  annexed  to  Cumberland  is  in  the  main  a  history 
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of  the  Grahams.  Their  complex  pedigree  has  baffled  the 
wit  of  many  keen  genealogists,  and  the  subject  has  been 
rendered  more  obscure  by  the  faulty  Visitation  record  of 
1665,  and  the  mythical  story  of  “  Jock  with  the  bright 
sword.”  During  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  Lang 
Will’s  masterful  descendants  took  the  lead  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Debateable  land,  but  for  three  hundred  years  past 
the  famity  of  Netherby,  which  traces  its  descent  from 
Fergus  Graham  of  the  Plump,  has  been  facile  princeps  of 
the  numerous  branches  settled  in  Cumberland. 
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Art.  IV. — The  de  Levingtons  of  Kirklinton.  By  T.  H.  B. 
Graham. 

Communicated  at  Penrith,  July  13th,  1911. 

THE  title  to  the  barony  of  Levington  is  a  complicated 
one,  but  it  is  of  importance,  because  upon  it  hinges 
the  whole  history  of  Kirklinton  and  other  parishes  beside. 
The  pedigree  of  the  de  Levingtons  as  given  by  Nicolson 
and  Burn  is  printed  in  these  Transactions,  n.s.,  xi.,  p.  53, 
but  an  examination  of  the  public  records  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  names  of  the  six  co-heiresses  and  their  re¬ 
spective  husbands  are  shuffled  together,  and  there  are 
other  points  in  the  same  pedigree  which  require  explana¬ 
tion. 

An  important  return  made  by  the  sheriff  in  1212  (14 
John)  states  that  Richard  de  Levington,  who  figures 
prominently  in  this  story,  held  his  land  of  King  John  by 
rendering  annually  for  cornage  £4  8s.  2|d.,  and  that 
Henry  I.  had  originally  given  the  same  land  to  Richard 
de  Boivill,  predecessor  of  the  said  Richard  de  Levington, 
by  the  same  service  ( Testa  de  Nevill,  Victoria  History  of 
Cumberland,  vol.  i.,  p.  421).  Henry  I.  had  at  the  same 
period  granted  adjacent  land  at  Scaleby  to  “  Richard 
Ridere,”  ancestor  of  the  de  Tilliols  [Ibid.,  p.  422).  It 
has  been  pointed  out  (Prescott,  Wetherhal,  p.  119)  that 
the  said  Richard  de  Boivill  had  a  son  and  a  grandson 
both  named  Adam  de  Levington  (see  pedigree  A  appended) 
and  here  are  the  proofs. 

In  1179  (25  Henry  II.)  “  Adam  son  of  Adam  son  of 
Richer,”  that  is  to  say  Adam  de  Levington  the  younger, 
accounted  for  20  marks  for  having  seisin  of  Westham 
( Pipe  Rolls,  Victoria  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  349).  Chancellor 
Prescott  considers  [op.  cit.,  p.  119)  that  Westham  is  West- 
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linton,  and  it  is  certainly  an  appropriate  designation  of 
that  place  in  relation  to  Kirklinton.  In  the  same  year 
William  brother  of  “  Adam  son  of  Adam  son  of  Richer  " 
owed  40  marks  that  he  might  not  be  disseised  of  the  land 
which  his  brother  claimed  against  him  except  by  judgment 
{Pipe  Rolls,  Victoria  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  350).  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Adam  de  Levington  the  elder  had  recently 
died,  because  these  entries  point  to  a  devolution  of  the 
family  property. 

In  1210  (12  John)  Adam  de  Levington  the  younger 
rendered  an  account  of  100  marks  for  “  the  scutage  of 
Ireland”  ( Pipe  Rolls,  Victoria  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  408),  and 
the  balance  of  the  debt  is  further  accounted  for  in  1211 
(p.  410),  1212  (p.  413),  and  1213  (p.  415). 

Meanwhile  he  appears  to  have  died,*  for  in  12 n  (p.  410) 
under  the  heading  of  “  amercements,”  Richard  de  Leving¬ 
ton  renders  an  account  of  300  marks  and  3  palfreys  for 
having  the  land  “  as  is  contained  in  the  preceding  roll  ” — 
a  most  unsatisfactory  reference.  Nicolson  and  Burn  say 
“  for  livery  of  the  land  of  Adam  his  father  ”  and  that  is 
probably  correct.  It  will  be  observed  that  Adam’s  ac¬ 
counts  for  scutage  overlap  Richard’s  amercement  but  they 
were  no  doubt  rendered  by  his  legal  representative. 

Some  years  later,  Richard  de  Levington  the  younger 
had  a  dispute  with  his  neighbour,  Peter  de  Tilliol  of 
Scaleby,  and  in  1227  (11  Henry  III.)  the  sheriff  was 
ordered  to  make  regular  boundaries  between  Richard  de 
Levington’s  lands  in  Levington  and  Peter  de  Tilliol’s  land 
in  Scales. 

Richard  complains  that  Peter  unjustly  draws  to  himself  about 
four  carucates  of  land  of  the  manor  of  Scales,  whereof  Richer 


*  In  the  list  of  serjeanties  arrented  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  son  of  King 
John  (i.e.,  Henry  III.)  both  Adam  de  Levington  and  Richard  de  Levington 
are  stated  to  hold  by  cornage  ( Testa  de  Nevill,  Victoria  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  422). 
It  is  possible  that  this  later  Adam  de  Levington  was  the  Adam  mentioned  by 
John  Denton  ( Accompt ,  p.  150)  as  belonging  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
family  at  Westlinton. 
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his  father’s  grandfather  was  seised  in  demesne  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  the  grandfather  (i.e.,  Henry  II.).  On  the  day  when  the 
sheriff  makes  a  view  or  Weaponshaw  ( Wapent ’)  let  Richard  show 
then  the  land  he  claims,  and  set  meaths  and  bounds,  and  let 
Peter  show  the  same,  and,  if  any  lands  be  within  the  bounds 
hinc  inde,  Richard  may  claim  by  a  writ  de  recto  and  Peter  defend 
either  by  the  great  assize  or  a  duel,  which  he  pleases  ( Calendar 
of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  176). 

Richard  de  Levington  the  younger  died  in  1249-50  (34 
Henry  III.)  seised  of  the  barony  of  Levington,  including 
Kirklinton  and  certain  disjecta  membra  at  Skelton  and 
Kirkandrews.  I  will  not  mention  those  other  manors 
further  than  is  necessary  to  make  my  story  plain.  Richard 
was  survived  by  his  widow,  Sarra  de  Levington,  who 
married  secondly  Robert  de  Paveley,  and  was  entitled  to 
dower  or  thirds  out  of  her  first  husband’s  lands.  That 
estate  for  life  did  not  fall  in  until  50  years  later. 

I  have  already  told  (these  Transactions,  n.s.,  vol.  xi., 
p.  44)  how  subject  to  dower  Kirklinton  passed  immediately 
to  Richard’s  brother  Ranulf,  and  in  1253  to  Ranulf’s 
daughter  Helewisa  de  Levington,  wife  of  Eustace  de 
Baliol.  Helewisa  undoubtedly  lived  at  Kirklinton,  for 
she  had  a  market  and  fair  there,  but  the  family  of  de 
Levington  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Scottish 
families  (see  pedigree  B  appended),  and  at  her  death  in 
1272  only  two  of  the  numerous  heirs,  namely  Richard  de 
Kirkbride  (an  infant)  and  Robert  de  Hampton  “  son  and 
heir  of  Margery  de  Hampton”  of  full  age*  were  resident 
in  England  ( Calendar  of  Inquisitions  post  mortem,  56 
Henry  III.,  p.  278). 

The  following  description  of  Kirklinton  is  given  in 
1272  : — 

The  manor  {i.e.,  manor-house)  of  Levington  with  garden,  which 
was  the  said  Helewisa’s,  is  worth  5s.  yearly.  There  are  in  demesne 


*  Eustace  de  Baliol  and  Robert  de  Hampton  were  both  governors  of  Carlisle 
Castle  (see  the  list  of  governors,  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  595). 
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76  acres  of  land  each  worth  8d.,  also  9^  acres  each  worth  rod., 
also  11  acres  of  meadow  each  worth  i8d.,  also  29  bovates  of  land 
each  worth  2s.  4d.  yearly,  also  a  turbary  worth  4s.  yearly.  The 
grazing  of  the  park  worth  40s.  yearly,  also  two  parts  of  the  mill 
there  are  worth  yearly  18  marks,  also  Levinholme,  twenty  acres 
of  land  worth  yearly  20s.,  also  two  bovates  there  worth  5s.  Also 
in  West  Cudbryhteby  (Skitbrightby,  since  contracted  Skitterby 
and  Skitby),  and  Hedrisford  (Hethersford)  32  bovates  of  land 
each  worth  2s.  4d.,  also  in  Hedrisford  8  bovates  of  land  worth 
yearly  25s.  gd.,  also  in  Honthale  (or  Honchal)  there  is  half  a 
carucate  worth  yearly  10s.  3d.  Also  there  are  cottars  and  for- 
landes  worth  27s.  8d.  yearly,  and  freeholders  paying  yearly  19s. 
i|d.,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  pertained  to  her,  worth 
yearly  50  marks  ( Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  vol.  i., 
P-  546). 

Henry  III.  died  November  16th,  1272,  while  this  survey 
was  in  progress.  Edward  I.  did  not  return  from  the 
Seventh  Crusade  for  his  coronation  until  August,  1274. 
With  him  came  home  Eustace  de  Baliol,  to  find  that  his 
wife’s  lands,  in  which  he  claimed  an  estate  for  life,  had 
been  divided  behind  his  back.  Eustace  died  before  he 
could  obtain  possession  and  the  barony  of  Levington  was 
thereupon  partitioned. 

The  articles  of  partition  agreed  to  in  the  autumn  of 
1274  (2  Edward  I.)  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  — The  part  falling  to  Richard  son  of  Richard  Kirkbride, 

who  is  under  age,  consisting  of  the  manor  (i.e., 
manor-house)  of  Levington  with  garden  and 
other  lands  £13  18s.  5d. 

2.  — To  Walter  de  Twynham,  Unthank,  Staffol,  Bewcastle 

and  Skelton. 

3.  — To  Patrick  de  Southayke,  Kirkandrews. 

4.  — To  Walter  de  Corry,  not  specified,  but  consisting  of 

land  at  Kirklinton. 

5.  — To  Robert  de  Hampton,  capital  messuage  of  Skelton 

with  gardens. 
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6. — To  Patrick  and  Roland  de  Carrick,  not  specified,  but 
consisting  of  land  at  Kirklinton. 

Note. — The  church-advowsons  and  knights’  fees,  and  the 
dower  of  Robert  de  Paveley’s  wife,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  wife  of  Richard  de  Levington,  are  not 
divided  ( Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scot¬ 
land,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7). 

Only  three  of  the  six  families  had  land  at  Kirklinton, 
and  I  will  call  their  shares  the  “  Kirkbride,”  “  Corry,” 
and  "  Carrick  ”  shares  respectively.  The  remaining  three 
families  took  as  their  share  the  other  disjecta  membra  of 
the  barony. 

On  September  13th,  1274,  the  said  Walter  de  Corry, 
“  cousin  of  Helewisa,”  did  homage  to  Edward  I.,  and 
William  de  Boyville,  escheator  beyond  Trent,  was  com¬ 
manded  to  give  him  seisin  in  terms  of  the  partition  lately 
made  between  the  co-parceners,  retaining  in  the  king’s 
hand  the  shares  of  Richard  de  Kirkbride,  who  was  under 
age  and  in  the  king’s  custody,  -and  of  Patrick  de  Southayke 
till  further  instructions  ( Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6). 

About  the  same  time  came  Roland  de  Carrick,  “  hus¬ 
band  of  Matildis,”  did  homage,  and  received  his  wife’s 
share,  but  he  died  soon  afterwards,  and  the  escheator 
resumed  possession  of  the  land  “  to  Matildis’  great  loss,” 
so  on  April  30th,  1275,  the  king  commanded  that  it  should 
be  restored  to  her  ( Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scot¬ 
land,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10).  She  is  styled  of  Levington  in  1278 
{Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  34). 

Robert  de  Hampton  died  in  1277  ( Calendar  of  Inqui¬ 
sitions  post  mortem,  5  Edward  I.).  And  on  December  3rd 
of  the  same  year  William  Lokard,  “  nephew  and  heir  ”  of 
the  said  Robert  de  Hampton  deceased,*  did  homage  for 


*  His  widow,  too,  bore  the  name  of  Margery  de  Hampton  (Calendar  of 
documents  relating  to  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  28). 
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his  share  of  the  barony,  which  did  not  include  land  at 
Kirklinton  ( Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  24). 

Pleas  of  assize,  dated  1278,  are  interesting  because  they 
incidentally  show  who  were  contemporary  holders  of 
Border  baronies.  The  jury  say  that  : — 

(1)  Richard  de  Kirkbride,  who  is  under  age  and  should  be  in  the 
King’s  custody  (2)  Walter  de  Twynham  (3)  Patrick  de  Southayke 
{4)  Walter  de  Corry  (5)  William  Lokard  (6)  Patrick  Trump  of 
Carrick  and  [Matildis]  wife  of  Roland  de  Carrick,  hold  the  barony 
of  Levington  of  the  King  by  cornage. 

I  arrange  the  families  in  order  of  seniority,  and  repeat 
emphatically  that  only  three  of  them — Kirkbride,  Corry, 
and  Carrick — had  land  at  Kirklinton. 

The  jury  further  say  that  : — - 

Matildis  de  Vaus  holds  the  manor  of  Irthington  with  the  barony 
of  Gilsland  of  the  King  as  a  fee  of  two  knights,  Baldwin  Wake 
holds  the  barony  of  Liddel  of  the  King  by  cornage,  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  holds  the  manor  and  barony  of  Linstock  in  almoigne, 
and  Geoffrey  de  Tilliol  holds  the  manor  of  Scaleby  and  the  barony 
of  Houghton  of  the  King  by  cornage  ( Calendar  of  Documents  re¬ 
lating  to  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  37). 

The  portion  of  the  pedigree  which  relates  to  Juliana  de 
Levington  is  somewhat  obscure.  She  is  said  to  have 
married  a  de  Carrick,  evidently  a  connection  of  Robert 
de  Brus,  earl  of  Carrick.  Both  Juliana  and  her  husband 
were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  partition,  but  they  had  left 
two  daughters,  Matildis,  wife  of  Roland  de  Carrick,  and 
Emma,  who  apparently  married  Patrick  Trump  the  elder 
of  Carrick.  On  August  ibtb,  1294,  it  was  reported  that 
Matildis  de  Carrick  had  married  a  second  time  without 
the  king’s  leave  (Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  163). 

It  is  not  stated  who  was  her  second  husband,  but  I 
suggest  that  it  was  Nicholas  de  Auchenleck,  who  in  1292, 
with  Matildis  his  wife,  Patrick,  son  of  Patrick  Trump, 
Walter,  son  of  Walter  de  Corry,  and  others  of  the  said 
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co-parceners,  had  sued  Robert  de  Brus  the  elder*  and 
Christiana  his  wife  for  some  land  formerly  belonging  to 
"  Helewisa  of  Aikton  ”  {Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  150).  The  said 
Helewisa  was  the  wife  of  Richard  de  Vernun  and  the 
suit  did  not  affect  Levington. 

In  1295-6  “  Matilda  ”  de  Carrick  was  again  in  default, 
for  the  lynx-eyed  escheator  discovered  that  she  had  de¬ 
mised  her  land  at  Kirklevington  to  Master  John  de  Bowes,  f 
for  13  years  from  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of 
the  preceding  year,  that  John  took  seisin  that  day,  and 
continued  the  same  until  the  sheriff  cited  him  under  the 
king’s  mandate  as  to  Scotsmen’s  land  in  England.  But 
the  king  ordered  the  sheriff  to  reinstate  John  in  the  lands, 
as  he  had  satisfied  Matilda  [Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  169). 

And  on  April  27th,  1296,  writs  having  been  issued  com¬ 
manding  the  lands  of  adherents  of  John  de  Baliol  late 
king  of  Scotland  J  to  be  seised,  and  inquiry  made  as  to 
their  alienation,  it  was  found  that  Henry  de  Malton  held 
burnt  and  waste  land  at  Levington  from  the  son  and  heir 
of  Patrick  Trump  for  9  marks  yearly  {Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
172). 

The  death  in  1299  of  the  doweress  Sarra  de  Levington 
marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  phase  in  the  history 
of  the  family  and  barony,  and  there  occurs  a  document 
of  the  highest  importance,  which  I  have  used  as  a  touch¬ 
stone  to  extract  the  golden  truth  from  this  perplexing 
mass  of  evidence  : — 

Report,  dated  28  Ed.  I.  (1299-1300)  by  the  escheator  citra  Trent, 
that  he  took  the  lands  held  in  dower  by  the  late  Sarra,  widow  of 
Richard  de  Levington,  in  the  King’s  hand  for  two  reasons  :  first 


*  This  was  Robert,  known  as  the  “  Competitor,”  grandfather  of  King  Robert. 
He  had  been  governor  of  Carlisle  Castle  and  sheriff  of  Cumberland.  Christiana 
was  his  second  wife  and  he  died  about  T294  (Paul’s  Scots  Peerage). 

t  The  parson.  (Nicolson  and  Burn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  463.) 

J  He  reigned  1292-6,  when  Edward  I.  invaded  Scotland,  dethroned  him, 
and  removed  the  coronation  stone  of  Scone  to  London. 
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that,  at  the  date  of  her  death,  Christopher,  son  and  heir  of  John 
de  Seton  (presently  mentioned)  one  of  the  heirs  portioners,  was 
in  the  King’s  custody,  and  secondly,  that  Patrick  Trump  and. 
Matildis  de  Carrick,  co-heirs  and  portioners,  are  in  Scotland 
against  the  King’s  faith  and  peace.  Also  Richard  de  Kirkbride, 
Adam  de  Twynham,  Gilbert  de  Southayk,  and  Walter  de  Corry, 
are  heirs  and  portioners  in  the  fourth  degree  to  the  deceased  Richard 
(de  Levington). 

Inquisition  (attached  to  the  above),  made  before  the  sub- 
escheator  at  Carlisle  on  Wednesday  in  the  week  of  Pentecost, 
28  Ed.  I.  (by  a  jury)  who  found  that  she  held,  in  dower  only, 
certain  lands  in  the  vills  of  Levington,  Skelton,  and  Kirkandrews, 
and  in  Staffol,  &c.,  and  the  advowson  of  Stapleton  church.  That 
Richard  her  husband  died  sine  prole  de  corpore  suo,  and  had  six 
sisters  namely  :  Euphemia,  eynicia  soror,  issue  {de  qua  exivit ) 
Richard  de  Kirkbride  now  living,  Isabella,  issue  Adam  de  Twyn¬ 
ham  now  living,  Eva,  issue  Gilbert  de  Southayk  now  living,  Agnes, 
issue  Walter  de  Corry  now  living,  Margeria,  issue  William  Lokard,. 
who  sold  his  part  to  John  de  Seton,  issue  Christopher  de  Seton, 
now  living,  Juliana  de  Carrick,  issue  Matildis  and  Emma,  who 
dwell  with  the  Scots  enemy,  wherefore  the  King  is  seised  of  their 
purparty  in  the  vill  of  Levington.  They  also  found  that  the 
sub-escheator  seised  the  lands  held  by  Sarra  in  dower,  as  the  said 
Christopher  was  under  age  and  in  the  King’s  ward  at  her  death,, 
and  as  Matildis  and  Emma  were  in  Scotland.  That  Richard  de 
Kirkbride,  Walter  de  Corry,  Matildis  and  Emma,  were  parceners  in 
Levington. 

Gilbert  de  Southayk,  Adam  de  Twynham  and  Christopher  de 
Seton  were  parceners  in  Skelton  and  Richard  de  Kirkbride, 
Walter  de  Corry,  Gilbert  de  Sothayk,  and  Adam  de  Twynham  in 
Kirkandrews,  Matildis  de  Carrick  and  Emma  her  sister,  having 
taken  their  share  in  the  vale  of  Bothecastre,  which  they  sold 
before  the  war  to  Sir  John  de  Swyneburne,  and  William  Lokard 
had  a  carucate  in  Staffol  which  he  gave  to  Nicholas  de  Staffol, 
before  he  enfeoffed  John  de  Seton  in  his  other  lands  {Calendar  of 
Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  361). 

So  on  June  13th,  1300,  the  king  ordered  that  the  lands 
held  in  dower  should  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  and 
delivered  to  Richard  de  Kirkbride,  Adam  de  Twynham, 
Gilbert  de  Southayk,  Walter  de  Corry,  nephews  and  heirs 
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of  the  said  Richard,  likewise  to  Christopher  de  Seton,* 
retaining  in  hand  one  sixth  falling  to  Matildis  de  Carrick 
and  Emma  de  Carrick,  sisters,  nieces  and  co-heirs  of 
Richard,  who  dwell  with  the  enemy  in  Scotland  {Ibid., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  291).  Those  six  parts  respectively  merged  in 
the  original  shares  allotted  by  the  partition  so  that  there 
were  still  only  three  shares  in  Kirklinton,  namely  the 
Kirkbride,  Corry,  and  Carrick  shares. 

The  Kirkbride  Share  of  Kirklinton. 

Richard  de  Kirkbride  the  younger,  who  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned,  died  in  1331,  seised  of  one  third  of 
the  manor  of  Kirklevington,  including  a  park,  and  his  son 
Walter,  aged  40  years  and  more,  was  heir  ( Calendar  of 
Inquisitions  -post  mortem,  5  Edward  III.,  p.  243).  Another 
Richard  de  Kirkbride,  who  died  in  1349-50,  held  the  “  vill 
of  Kirklevington”  {Ibid.,  23  Edward  III.,  p.  153),  and  in 
the  hands  of  his  successor,  Richard  de  Kirkbride  chivaler, 
who  died  exactly  50  years  later  (1399-1400)  the  Kirkbride 
share  continued  to  comprise  one  third  part  only  of  the 
lordship  {dominium)  of  Kirklevington  {Ibid.,  1  Henry  IV., 
p.  266). 

The  Corry  Share  of  Kirklinton. 

Walter  de  Corry  died  in  1303,  and  the  description  given 
of  his  share  of  Kirklinton  is  interesting.  It  included  West- 
linton,  then  in  the  tenure  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  de 
Levingtons  : — 

Walter  de  Corry  held  lands  in  Levington  of  the  King  in  capite, 
by  homage  and  paying  18s.  for  comage,  and  making  one-third 
of  a  suit  at  the  county  from  month  to  month.  The  chief  messuage 
is  waste  and  burned  by  the  Scots,  and  worth  nothing.  In  demesne 
230  acres,  let  to  tenants  at  the  lord’s  will  at  3d.  an  acre.  There 


*  Christopher  had,  like  the  other  parceners,  one  sixth  ot  the  advowson  of 
Kirklinton,  but  by  an  inquisition,  held  under  a  writ  dated  at  Lanercost  on 
October  15th,  1306,  it  appears  that  he  was  a  rebel,  and  that  his  said  share  of 
the  advowson  had  been  forfeited  together  with  his  other  property  {Ibid.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  497). 
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are  42  acres,  lying  waste  on  account  of  the  war,  which  yield  2s.  6d., 
a  water  mill  worth  10  marks,  the  third  of  a  meadow  is  worth 
13s.  4d.  for  grazing.  A  freeholder,  Hugh  de  Levington,  holds 
Westlinton,  worth  £10  yearly,  by  service  of  13s.  id.  for  cornage 
yearly  to  the  said  Walter  and  his  heirs.  Walter  de  Corry,  son 
of  the  said  Walter,  is  next  heir  and  22  years  of  age  and  more 
{ Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  359). 

In  1316  Richard  de  Kirkbride  petitioned  Edward  I.  for 
a  grant  of  the  lands  at  Kirklevington  and  Kirkandrews 
of  Sir  Walter  de  Corry  the  king’s  enemy,  worth  20  marks, 
because  Sir  Robert  de  Brus  granted  all  the  petitioner’s 
lands  of  the  same  parcenary,  both  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  to  Sir  Walter,  when  he  knighted  him  at  the  siege  of 
Carlisle,*  and  he  prayed  the  king  to  have  regard  to  his 
losses,  mannings,  and  sufferings  from  day  to  day  in  his 
service  ( Ibid .,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  101).  And  so  on  August  25th 
of  the  same  year  there  was  a  grant,  during  pleasure,  to 
Robert  de  Tilliol  for  his  good  service,  of  half  the  said 
lands,  “  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  Walter  de  Corry  a 
Scotsman,”  and  a  similar  grant  to  Richard  de  Kirkbride 
of  the  other  half  ( Ibid .,  vol.  iii.,  p.  96). 

But  this  division  of  the  Corry  share  was  not  a  permanent 
one  for  three  reasons.  First,  because  it  would  have  raised 
the  Kirkbride  share  to  one  moiety,  but  that  share  sub¬ 
sequently  continued  to  be  one  third  only. 

Secondly,  because  in  March,  1326-7,  the  same  lands  at 
Kirklevington  and  Kirkandrews,  belonging  to  Walter  de 
Corry,  “  a  rebel  who  had  joined  the  Scots,”  were  leased 
for  seven  years  to  a  certain  Adam  de  Redman  [Ibid.,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  165). 

And  thirdly,  because  William  Lengleys  (or  le  Englis) 
had  Levington  manor  in  1344  ( Calendar  of  Inquisitions 
post  mortem,  18  Edward  III.,  p.  117)  and  William  Langleys 
chevaler,  who  died  in  1368-9,  had  “  one  third  of  the  manor 
of  Levington  ”  {Ibid.,  43  Edward  III.,  p.  296).  There  can 


Robert  Bruce  had  unsuccessfully  besieged  Carlisle  in  July,  1315. 
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be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  forfeited  Corry  share,  of 
which  the  king  had  resumed  possession  and  made  a  fresh 
grant. 

The  Carrick  Share  of  Kirklinton. 

An  attestation,  made  in  the  spring  of  1302  and  written 
in  Norman  French,  records  that  Patrick  Trump  le  fiz  came 
to  the  king’s  peace  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Carrick,* 
whose  tenant  he  was,  and  he  and  his  “  aunte  Maulde  de 
Carrigg,”  who  also  came  to  the  king’s  peace,  claimed  right 
to  land  in  the  manor  of  Levington,  which  had  fallen  to 
them  by  the  death  of  Dame  Sarre  de  Paveley,  who  held 
it  in  dower,  and  praying  that  the  king  would  grant  them 
the  land  ( Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  vol. 

11.,  p.  331),  and  on  April  28th  of  the  same  year  King  Edward 

1.,  having  of  special  favour  granted  to  the  tenants  of  his 
liege  Robert  de  Brus,  earl  of  Carrick,  their  lands  in  Eng¬ 
land,  lately  taken  for  their  rebellion,  commanded  his 
escheator  to  restore  to  Patrick  de  Trump  and  Matildis  de 
Carrick,  two  of  their  number,  their  lands  at  Levington 
{Ibid.). 

Patrick  de  Trump  le  fiz  soon  afterwards  sold  his  moiety 
of  the  Carrick  share  to  Robert  de  Tilliol  of  Scaleby,  for 
on  December  5th,  1304,  the  king  writes  to  his  chancellor, 
that  the  escheator  beyond  Trent  lately  took  possession  of 
a  messuage  and  14  acres  of  land  and  one  sixth  part  [i.e., 
half  of  a  third)  of  the  manor  of  Kirklevington,  which 
Robert  de  Tilliol  had  purchased  in  fee  without  leave  from 
Patrick  de  Trump,  a  tenant  in  caftite,  and  that  the  king, 
understanding  by  an  inquisition  that  the  sale  is  not  to 
his  damage,  and  for  Robert’s  good  service  in  Scotland, 
pardons  him  and  Patrick,  and  commands  letters  to  be 
issued  under  the  great  seal  {Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429).  His 


*  Robert,  eldest  son  of  the  “  Competitor,”  was  earl  of  Carrick  in  right  of 
his  wife.  Like  his  father,  he  had  been  governor  of  Carlisle  Castle,  and  died 
in  1304.  He  handed  over  the  earldom  to  his  son  Robert,  afterwards  king 
(Paul’s  Scots  Peerage)  so  the  latter  may  be  here  referred  to. 
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aunt  Matildis,  owner  of  the  other  moiety  of  the  Carrick 
share,  died  in  1307,  and  its  extent  is  thus  described : — 

Matildis  de  Carrick  held  in  Kirklevington  a  messuage  and  four 
bovates  worth  25s.  gd.,  also  an  acre  of  meadow  2s.  One  sixth 
part  of  a  watermill  is  worth  5  marks,  one  sixth  part  of  a  close 
worth  10s.  Total  113s.  gd.  She  held  by  cornage  of  6s.  and  the 
sixth  part  of  a  suit  at  the  county  of  Cumberland.  She  held  the 
sixth  part  of  the  advowson  of  Kirklevington.  Richard  de  Astinby 
(Alstonby)  held  in  freehold  a  messuage  and  45  acres  by  homage 
and  cornage. 

Roland  de  Carrick  her  son  is  her  heir  and  30  years  of  age  and 
more  [Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  7). 

The  said  Roland  de  Carrick  did  homage  and  fealty,  and 
on  May  20th,  1308,  was  ordered  to  receive  his  land  [Ibid., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  8)  and  in  November,  1310,  the  above  mentioned 
John  de  Bowes,  lessee  of  the  lands  which  were  Roland 
de  Garrick’s,  son  and  heir  of  Matildis,  was  ordered  to 
answer  for  Roland’s  relief  by  the  octave  of  Hilary  [Ibid., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  33). 

Robert  de  Tilliol,  who  obtained  licence  to  crenellate  his 
dwelling  house  at  Scaleby  in  1307  ( Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls, 
1  Edward  II.,  p.  8)  died  in  1320,  seised  of  land  at  Kirk¬ 
levington  ( Calendar  of  Inquisitions  post  mortem,  14  Edward 
II.,  p.  297).  That  was  of  course  the  moiety  of  the  Carrick 
share  which  he  purchased  in  1304  from  Patrick  de  Trump 
the  younger.  His  successor,  Peter  de  Tilliol,  died  in  1348, 
seised  of  “  one  third  part  of  the  vill  of  Kirklevington  ” 
[Ibid.,  23  Edward  IIP,  p.  150),  so  there  is  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  that  he  had  also  purchased  the  other  moiety  of 
the  same  share  from  Roland  de  Carrick  the  younger. 

I  have  traced  the  successors  of  the  de  Levingtons  at 
Kirklinton  in  three  parallel  lines  down  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIP,  and  that  seems  a  fitting  point  to  take  leave 
of  the  subject.  The  ancient  barony  had  practically 
ceased  to  exist,  the  lands  comprised  in  the  manor  of  Kirk¬ 
levington  had  been  divided  among  three  lords.  It  is  not 
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likely  that  any  of  them  resided  at  Kirklinton.  Richard 
de  Kirkbride,  holder  of  the  Kirkbride  share,  though  a 
descendant  of  the  de  Levingtons,  probably  lived  upon  his 
family  property  at  Kirkbride  in  Cumberland.  William 
Langleys,  grantee  of  the  Corry  share,  had  no  sentimental 
attachment  to  Kirklinton.  He  held  the  manor  of  Heigh- 
eved  or  High-head  and  that  no  doubt  was  his  place  of 
residence.  But  Peter  de  Tilliol,  purchaser  of  the  Carrick 
share,  lived  close  by  at  Scaleby  Castle,  and  his  share 
retained  the  character  of  a  manor  until  recent  times. 
The  entire  Carrick  share,  as  I  will  still  for  distinction  call 
it,  became  ultimately  vested  in  Sir  Edward  Musgrave, 
knight*  (these  Transactions,  N.S.,  xi.,  p.  45),  a  lineal  des¬ 
cendant  of  Peter  de  Tilliol,  and  his  grandson,  Sir  Edward 
Musgrave,  Bart.,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Edmund  Appleby.  At 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  court  leet  and  view 
of  frankpledge  continued  to  be  held  at  Kirklinton  (John 
Denton’s  Accompt,  p.  150,  note  by  Mr.  Recorder  Gilpin) 
and  the  Joseph  Appleby,  who  assumed  the  surname  of 
Dacre  is  described  in  1750  as  “  lord  of  Kirklevington  ” 
{Ibid.,  p.  150,  note  by  Mr.  Recorder  Milbourne). 

I  will  add  a  few  words  about  the  manor  of  Westlevington 
or  Westlinton,  because  I  find,  that  contrary  to  what  I 
inferred  in  these  Transactions,  N.S.,  xi.,  p.  43,  it  originally 
formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  barony  of  Levington.  John 
Denton  says  ( Accompt ,  p.  150)  that  it  belonged  to  a  junior 
branch  of  the  de  Levingtons  beginning  with  Reginald,  a 
brother  of  the  first  Richard  Boivill,  and  descended  in  an 
unbroken  line  from  father  to  son.  That  may  be  true  as 


*  The  date  of  his  rebuilding  of  Scaleby  Castle  is  given  by  Nicolson  and  Burn 
as  1696  (a  misprint),  by  Hutchinson  as  1606,  and  by  Jefferson  { Carlisle )  as 
1596.  According  to  Hutchinson  he  did  not  succeed  to  the  family  estates 
until  1597.  John  Denton  states  ( Accompt ,  pp.  80,  82,  and  152),  that  Orton 
was  parcel  of  the  barony  of  Levington.  It  is  not  specified  by  name  in  the 
early  inquisitions,  but  may  have  been  included  in  “  Kirkandrews.”  At  any 
rate  it  appears  from  an  inquisition,  taken  in  30  Eliz.,  1587,  that  William  Brisco 
held  two  thirds  of  Orton  of  Edward  Musgrave  as  of  his  manor  of  Levington, 
by  two  parts  of  one  knight’s  fee  (Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  514).  He  had  perhaps 
acquired  that  fragment  of  the  ancient  barony  by  purchase. 
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regards  the  inferior  lordship,  but  the  superior  lordship 
certainly  belonged  to  Adam,  lord  of  the  barony  of  Leving- 
ton,  when  he  obtained  seisin  of  “  Westham  ”  in  1179, 
and  his  son  Richard  died  in  1249-50,  seised  of  six  carucates 
of  land  at  Westlevington,  perhaps  the  entire  cultivated 
area  of  the  manor  ( Calendar  of  Inquisitions  post  mortem, 
34  Henry  III.,  p.  50),  while  in  1303  it  was  parcel  of  the 
Corry  share  of  the  barony,  and  its  freehold  under-tenant 
was  Hugh  de  Levington.  The  following  facts  bear  out 
John  Denton’s  account  of  its  devolution.  In  1368-9, 
Hugh  de  Levington  had  West  Levington  hamlet  ( Calendar 
of  Inquisitions  post  mortem,  43  Edward  III.,  p.  297).  His 
superior  lord  must  have  been  Sir  William  Lengleys,  who 
died  the  same  year  {Ibid.,  p.  296). 

In  1383-4,  John  de  Levington  had  West  Levington 
manor  and  Levynhowe  (Linehow)  {Ibid.,  7  Richard  II., 
P-  59)- 

In  1412-13,  John  de  Levington  had  West  Levington 
hamlet  {Ibid.,  14  Henry  IV.,  p.  339). 

In  1426-7,  John  Levington,  "  son  and  heir  of  John  who 
died  tempore  Henry  IV.,  “  had  Westlevington  hamlet  {Ibid. 
5  Henry  VI.,  p.  109). 

His  daughter  is  said  to  have  married  Alexander  High- 
more  of  Harbybrow  (near  Brayton).  At  any  rate  in  1477- 
8  Alexander  Highmore  armiger  had  Westlinton  hamlet 
{Ibid.,  18  Edward  IV.,  p.  389).  One  of  Alexander’s  heirs 
sold  Westlinton  in  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign  to  Lord  Dacre 
(John  Denton’s  Accompt,  p.  150)  probably  Thomas  Lord 
Dacre,  K.G.,  then  holder  of  the  barony  of  Burgh,  which 
it  immediately  adjoins.  It  became  in  consequence  an¬ 
nexed  to  that  barony  and  passed  with  it  when  it  was  sold, 
about  the  year  1689,  to  Sir  John  Lowther  (Nicolson  and 
Burn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  219)  and  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  is  lord  of 
the  manor. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Lysons’  statement  (p.  126)  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Anthony  Highmore,  that  the  latter’s 
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family  sold  the  manor  of  Westlinton  in  James  I.’s  reign 
to  the  Blencowes,  unless  it  refers  to  a  subsidiary  title. 

Nevertheless  Westlinton  still  constitutes /part  of  the 
'parish  of  Kirklinton,  which  comprises  the  three  townships 
of  Hethersgill,  Kirklinton  Middle,  and  Westlinton  (Hutch¬ 
inson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  688)  and  the  last  named  township  forms 
the  modern  chapelry  of  Blackford.  The  Stainton  town¬ 
ship  of  Stanwix  parish,  though  physically  detached  from 
Westlinton,  is  described  in  1777  as  parcel  of  that  manor 
(Nicolson  and  Burn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  454).  It  is  necessary  to 
grasp  the  above  facts  in  order  to  understand  the  complex 
history  of  Levington,  otherwise  Kirklinton. 
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Art.  V. — The  Rumney  Cup.  By  A.  W.  Rumney,  M.A. 
Read  at  Penrith,  July  1 3th,  1911. 

THIS  cup  is  of  silver  gilt,  and  in  its  present  form  stands 
7|-  inches  in  height,  but  originally  was  probably  an 
inch  lower  ;  its  diameter  is  5  J  inches  and  its  weight  24 
ounces. 

The  maple  base  of  the  bowl,  the  scolloped  metal  fringe 
overlapping  the  same  and  the  design  of  the  foot,  all  point 
to  its  being  a  “  mazer  ”  or  cup  in  common  domestic  use 
between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  though 
according  to  the  British  Museum  catalogue  only  some 
fifty  are  known  to  survive  and  few  of  these  have  feet  at 
all.  Indeed  all  the  five  in  the  British  Museum  are  with¬ 
out  feet  and  the  only  illustration  Dr.  Read,  the  keeper  of 
its  Mediaeval  Room,  was  able  to  show  me  of  a  footed  one 
is  that  mentioned  in  his  note  herewith.  Unfortunately 
the  specimen  produced  has  suffered  much  from  bad  usage 
or  lapse  of  time  and  still  more  from  the  well  meant  attempt 
at  restoration  by  Thomas  Rumney  of  Mellfell  in  1800, 
when  the  typical  spreading  character  of  the  mazer  was 
completely  lost  and  exchanged  for  the  present  deeper  and 
more  upright  bowl.  Possibly  the  original  rim  had  already 
disappeared  and  the  restorer  (Blake)  had  nothing  to  go 

by- 

The  inscription  on  the  upper  flange  runs  as  follows  : — • 

This  Cup,  together  with  a  couple  of  Silver  Salts,  was  given  by 
the  Honourable  Family  of  Howards  of  Greystoke,  in  the  County 
of  Cumberland,  to  the  Ancient  Family  of  Rumneys,  formerly  of 
Gowbarrow  Hall,  but  now  of  Mellfell  in  said  parish  and  county. 
Thomas  Rumney,  of  the  ninth  generation  since  this  Cup  came 
into  his  Family,  had  it  repaired  and  this  Inscription  put  upon  it. 
A.D.  1800. 


THE  RUMNEY  CUP. 
Photo,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Robinson. 
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The  following  note  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  Dr. 
C.  H.  Read,  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  : — 

British  Museum, 

8th  July,  1911. 

The  Rumney  cup  reminds  me  of  an  ancient  village  church 
which  has  survived  for  four  or  five  centuries  and  has  undergone 
changes  from  time  to  time  during  its  existence. 

Originally  the  cup  was  the  somewhat  luxurious  successor  of 
the  wooden  drinking  bowl  that  doubtless  stood  beside  every 
man’s  platter  in  mediaeval  times.  In  order  to  make  such  a  bowl 
more  worthy  of  the  wealthy  merchant  or  burgher,  a  broad  silver 
rim  was  added,  and  to  enable  it  to  serve  in  addition  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  table,  a  tall  foot. 

In  the  Rumney  cup  the  tall  foot  survives,  more  or  less  in  its 
integrity,  but  alas,  the  original  rim  has  gone  and  has  been  replaced 
by  another  which  has  effectually  changed  the  entire  character  of 
the  cup.  To  understand  how  it  looked  originally  we  must  go 
to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  see  the  “  Foundress’  Cup  ” 
(figured  in  Illust.  Catalogue  of  the  Loan  Collection  of  Plate  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  1895.  By  J.  E.  Foster  and 
T.  D.  Atkinson,  pi.  IV.). 

This  cup  was  given  to  the  College  by  Dr.  Richard  Sokborn, 
who  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1470  and  resigned  in  1478.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  cup  was  given  between 
these  two  dates,  and  probably  in  or  about  1470,  and  further  that 
the  cup  was  then  new  or  of  recent  make.* 

The  similarity  between  this  and  the  Rumney  cup  is  very  great 
and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  were  both  made 
about  the  same  time.  How  far  this  date  accords  with  the  Rumney 
family  story  may  be  seen  by  Mr.  Rumney’s  account. 

In  1800  the  new  rim  was  added  to  the  Rumney  cup,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  silversmith  who  made  it  was  not 


♦According  to  “  Cantabrigia  Depicta  ”  (18x1),  Pembroke  College  was 
founded  in  1343  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  died  considerably  later, 
and  “  her  cup  is  still  preserved  among  the  college  plate.  It  is  of  silver,  gilt ; 
and  is  brought  out  on  extraordinary  occasions.  It  has  this  singular  inscrip¬ 
tion  round  it — 

“  Sayn  Denes  yt  es  me  dere  for  hes  lof  drink  and  mak  gud  cher. 

M.V.  God  help  at  ned. 

Saint  Dionyse  is  my  dear  ; 

Wherefore  be  merry  and  make  good  cheer.” 


A.  W.  R. 
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instructed  to  preserve  the  original  outline,  but  instead  made  a 
rim  twice  as  high  as  the  original  one  and  failed  to  maintain  the 
original  contour. 

Inside  the  bowl  is  a  raised  medallion  or  “  print  ”  as  it  is  called, 
within  a  moulded  frame.  Here  again  the  silversmith  has  added 
his  own  work,  an  eagle  displayed  on  a  blue  ground,  in  place  of 
the  original  print,  which  may  have  been  lost.  But  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  moulded  frame  of  this  medallion  is  the  original  one. 

C.  H.  READ. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  cup,  it  is  limited  to  the  afore¬ 
said  inscription  and  tradition.  Allowing  the  customary 
thirty  years  to  a  generation,  the  date  of  the  gift  would 
seem  to  be  about  1530,  at  which  time  the  Howards  had 
not  come  into  possession  of  Greystoke  and  its  manors,  in 
succession  to  the  Dacres  and  Graystokes.  Certainly  the 
latter  were  still  in  possession  at  the  date  attributed  to 
the  cup  by  Dr.  Read.  It  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  but 
the  device  given  on  an  old  seal  of  a  crusader  of  this  family, 
illustrated  in  Hutchinson’s  History  of  Cumberland,  is  a 
spread  eagle,  though  not  so  spread  as  this  one. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  Dr.  Read  thinks  that 
this  enamel  could  not  be  made  at  that  date  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  restorer  had  his  own  ideas  in  copying 
the  original.  There  is  a  family  tradition  that  the  cup 
changed  hands  as  a  kind  of  give-back  either  after  a  gaming 
transaction — which  we  may  dismiss  as  improbable  between 
a  lord  and  his  customary  tenant — or  after  a  lawsuit,  in 
which  Gowbarrow  Hall  and  Old  Church  were  lost  by  the 
Rumneys  to  the  Howards.  This  lawsuit  was,  however, 
decided  in  or  about  1695,  or  only  105  years  before  the 
restoration  of  the  cup,  so  that  nine  generations  could 
hardly  have  passed  away.  It  is  also  an  unlikely  trans¬ 
action  between  litigants. 

The  suit  in  itself  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  of  interest 
to  lawyers  according  to  the  briefs,  which  still  survive  in 
a  tattered  form.  The  Rumney  of  that  day  happened 
also  to  be  bailiff  of  the  manor  and  for  some  reason  accepted 
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at  the  hands  of  the  lady  of  the  manor  a  lease  for  years 
of  the  estate,  which  he  already  owned  as  a  customary 
freehold  estate.  By  thus  doing  he  changed  the  tenure  of 
his  holding  and  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  found 
himself  bereft  of  his  ancient  acres  and  had  to  betake 
himself  to  Mellfell,  a  property  of  secondary  importance 
already  in  his  possession  which  I  inherited  from  my  father 
this  year. 

The  following  is  the  quaint  petition,  which  was  of  no 
avail : — 


To  the  most  noble  Prince  Henry  Duke 
of  Norfolke  Earl  Marshall  of  England. 

The  humble  petition  of  William  Rumney  of  Gowberry  Hall  in 
the  County  of  Cumberland. 

Sheweth  That  your  petitioners  ancestors  have  time  beyond 
memory  of  man  been  servts  to  your  noble  ancestors  and  your 
noble  family  (to  wit)  Mr  Anthony  Rumney  who  served  the  Earle 
of  Arundell  in  the  time  of  his  confinement  in  the  tower,  Edward 
Rumney,  Oswald  Rumney,  William  Rumney  and  Thomas  Rumney 
who  all  were  either  servants  or  bayliffs  of  the  Manor  of  Wether- 
meallock  within  the  Barony  of  Greystocke  and  duly  performed 
their  said  service  and  office  And  also  held  of  your  noble  ancestors 
two  tenements  called  Gowberry  Hall  and  the  Old  Church  within 
the  sd  manor  in  Tenant  right  by  the  payment  of  one  pound  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  rent  and  an  arbitrary  ffine  at  the  death 
of  the  Lord  and  change  of  the  Tenant  by  death  or  alienation. 

That  your  petitioner  and  his  ancestors  have  been  admitted 
Tenants  of  the  said  premises  time  out  of  mind  and  have  had  a 
continued  possession  of  a  Tenant  Right  estate  from  Ancestors  to 
heirs  for  above  ioo  years  and  that  your  petitioner  and  his  father 
since  the  death  of  Willm  his  grandfather  who  died  about  29  years 
ago  have  paid  in  fines  to  your  Grace  and  noble  ancestors  upon 
death  and  ...  for  the  said  premises  above  170  [pounds  ?]  as  will 
appear  by  several  admittances  ready  to  be  produced  to  your  grace. 

That  your  Grace . upon  payment  of  his  fines  to  hold 

during . the  admittance  will  appear . 

That  the  Right  Honble  the  Earle  of  Arundell  your  grace’s  son, 
having  been  informed  that  there  had  been  some  lease  granted 
or  made  of  the  premises  to  Willm  Rumney  your  petitioner’s 
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grandfather  who  was  then  Bayliffe  to  Anne  Countess  of  Arundell 
which  if  such  lease  was  taken  it  was  done  only  to  bring  other 
Tenants  in  and  the  Tenants  never  submitting  but  continuing  their 
Tenant  Right  Estates  still  the  said  Willm  Rumney  never  held 
nor  enjoyed  the  said  premises  under  the  said  lease  but  always 
as  a  Tenant  Right  estate,  caused  an  ejectment  to  be  brought 
against  your  petitioner  and  brought  down  a  trial  at  Carlisle  the 
last  Assizes  and  had  a  verdict  against  your  petitioner  for  the 
said  premises  notwithstanding  your  petitioner  had  been  lately 
admitted  Tenant  by  your  Grace  of  wh  trial  the  Reverend  Dr 
Browne  can  inform  your  grace  of  the  the  hardship  hereof  against 
your  petitioner  And  now  your  petitioner  is  likely  to  be  thrown 
out  of  possession  and  totally  ruined  And  it  being  all  that  he  had 
in  the  world  will  be  taken  from  him  and  must  be  forced  to  fly 
his  country  to  get  a  poor  living. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  noble  Grace  to  look  upon  your 
poor  petitioners  misery  and  to  consider  his  poor  distressed  and 
miserable  condition  and  to  move  the  Right  Honble  the  Earl  of 
Arundell  to  comiserate  your  petitioners  case  and  condition  and 
to  admit  him  Tenant  to  the  premises  again  upon  some  reasonable 
consideration  or  to  grant  him  some  other  relief  therein  as  to  your 
Grace  and  Lordship’s  wisdom  and  judgement  shall  think  fit  And 
your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray  &c. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  petition  mention  was 
made  of  an  Anthony  Rumney,  an  attendant  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundell  in  the  Tower.  Now  this  earl,  who  by  his 
marriage  with  Anne  Dacre  acquired  the  Greystoke  pro¬ 
perty,  was  incarcerated  by  Elizabeth  in  1588  and  died 
there  in  1596,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  not  unlikely  that 
the  cup  might  then  be  given  by  the  noble  prisoner  to  his 
humble  attendant ;  this  would  give  something  like  twenty- 
two  years  to  a  generation  if  the  inscription  is  to  be  taken 
as  correct.  The  Watermillock  registers  have  considerable 
imperfections,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  make  out  a 
pedigree  accurately  and  count  up  the  generations,  but 
the  earliest  Rumney  mentioned  in  them  was  an  Anthony, 
christened  in  1581.* 


*  Son  of  an  Oswald,  who  died  in  1619,  “  Bailif  of  the  To’nship  who  lived  95 
years  in  gt  honesty  true  dealing  with  all  men  and  in  love  with  his  neigh¬ 
bours.” 
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Anthony  has  always  been  a  common  name  in  the  family, 
one  being  admitted  to  Gowbarrow  and  Old  Church  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.,  1474.  The  great-granddaughter  of 
George  Romney,  the  artist,  has  come  across  the  following 
letter  in  her  researches  : — 

Sir  Owyn  Hopkin  to  Walsyngham. 

The  E  of  Arundel  had  made  a  choice  of  Edward  Handlyn  art 
Irishman  to  attend  on  him  in  the  place  of  Anthony  Rumneye. 

I  have  made  considerable  search  in  the  Jackson  library 
amongst  the  books  relating  to  the  Howards,  but  can  find 
no  reference  to  any  Rumney  or  to  Gowbarrow  Hall. 

The  silver  salts  mentioned  as  having  accompanied  the 
gift  of  the  cup  are  said  to  have  returned  to  Greystoke 
as  a  heriot,  but  Mr.  H.  C.  Howard  can  give  me  no  infor¬ 
mation  about  them. 

In  his  will,  dated  1662,  William  Rumney  bequeathed 
to  his  son  William  “  the  long  table  standing  in  the  hall, 
and  the  ancient  cupp,  one  silver  salt,  five  silver  spoones, 
and  half  of  Sparket  Milne.”  The  table  is  presumably 
the  rough  unwieldy  article  still  at  Mellfell,  whose  top  is 
one  solid  plank  3  feet  by  9  feet  and  2  inches  thick. 
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Art.  VI. — A  Seventeenth  Century  Charm.  By  C.  A. 
Parker,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E. 

Read  at  Carlisle,  April  2 yth,  1911. 

THIS  curious  document  was  brought  to  me  by  my 
friend  Mr.  G.  L.  McKelvie,  who  had  found  it  among 
the  title-deeds  of  an  Eskdale  statesman,  Mr.  Edward 
Sharp  of  Spout  House.  The  earliest  deed  among  which 
it  was  found  is  dated  1705.  Mr.  Sharp  does  not  know 
anything  about  the  paper.  It  is  written  upon  coarse 
paper  15!  inches  wide  by  12  inches  deep,  the  lower  corners 
of  which  have  been  torn  off  intentionally. 

This  letter  by  the  commandement  of  Jesus  Christ  was  found 
under  a  great  stone  read  and  large.  It  was  at  the  foote  of  a 
crosse  about  sixe  leagues  from  the  citty  Isundiagndiagna  in  the 
villig  called  Noumbue  upon  which  was  seen  in  a  morning  written 
and  ingraven  theis  words  as  followeth  :  Blessed  be  he  that  turne[s] 
it  and  the  people  that  saw  the  same  and  endeavoured  to  turne 
the  stone,  theire  labour  was  in  vaine.  Theire  the  people  prayed 
and  earnestly  desired  God  that  they  might  understand  what  the 
meaning  of  that  writtinge  was.  Then  theire  came  a  child  betwixt 
sixe  and  seven  yeares  old  which  turned  the  stone  himselfe  without 
any  worldly  help  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  the  behoulders  of 
the  same.  Being  turned  up  there  was  found  under  it  a  letter 
written  with  golden  letters  and  by  the  hand  of  Jesus  Christ  sent 
by  the  Angell  Gabriall  Ano  Domini  1639  which  commandement 
was  as  followeth  : 

You  shall  say  one  to  another  that  they  which  worke  one  the 
Sabbath  Day  shall  be  tormented  by  me  Jesus  Christ  I  doe 
commande  you  to  keep  the  day  holy  without  labouring.  You 
shall  not  wash  nor  combe  your  head  on  that  day  but  earnestly 
desiringe  of  God  to  forgive  you  all  your  sines.  My  commande¬ 
ment  is  you  shall  steadfastly  beleive  that  this  is  written  with 
mine  owne  hand  and  you  shall  goe  to  the  Church  and  take  your 
children  with  family  and  servant  with  you  to  heare  and  observe 
:my  words  and  you  shall  leave  workinge  of  Saturday  at  Six  of 
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the  clock  in  the  evninge  and  soe  continiue  till  Monday  in  the 
morninge.  I  will  that  you  fast  five  Frideyes  in  the  yeare  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  wounds  received  for  you  and  not  to  take  gold 
nor  silver  unjustly  neither  scorne  my  commandements  .  you  shall 
love  one  another  verily  alsoe  you  shall  cause  those  that  are  un¬ 
baptized  to  come  to  the  Church  and  receve  it  and  in  soe  doinge 
I  will  blese  you  with  manyfold  gifts.  Your  cattell  goods  and 
lands  shall  beare  and  plenish  fruitfully  to  bringe  forth  aboundantly 
of  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  all  bleseinges  shall  come  upon  you  but 
they  that  doe  contrary  shall  be  cursed  and  not  blessed.  Theire 
cattell  goods  and  lands  shall  be  cursed  and  not  blessed.  I  will 
send  lightnings  and  thunder  and  want  of  all  manner  of  good  things, 
hardnes  will  I  send  upon  them  and  their  laboure  till  I  have  them 
excomunicated  and  especkaly  those  that  beare  false  witnes  against 
this  writing  and  believes  not  that  this  is  written  with  mine  owne 
hand  and  spoken  with  mine  owne  mouth,  and  those  that  have 
wherewith  to  give  alms  in  my  name  and  will  not  shall  be  cursad 
of  me  in  the  confuison  of  hell ;  and  also  if  any  write  a  c[o]ppy 
of  this  letter  without  teaching  of  others  shall  be  cursed  of  me 
contrarley  and  Whoso  writeth  a  coppy  of  this  letter  without 
teaching  and  doth  cause  it  to  be  read  and  published  he  shall 
be  blessed  of  me.  If  he  have  sinned  as  oft  as  There  is  stares 
one  the  skie  his  sins  shall  be  forgiven  him  if  he  be  hartily  sory 
for  the  same  ;  and  if  you  doe  against  my  commandments  I  will 
send  black  wormes  as  bige  [as]  pasnops  which  shall  destroy  your 
cattell  goods  and  whatsoever  you  have.  Moreover  if  any  write 
a  coppey  of  this  letter  and  keepe  it  one  him  no  foule  spirit  shall 
vex  him,  no  lightnings,  thunders,  plague,  nor  pestilence  shall  hurt 
him  ;  and  also  if  any  woman  be  big  with  child,  if  she  have  a  coppy 
of  this  letter  shall  safely  be  delivered  of  her  burden,  and  yoti 
shall  heare  no  more  till  the  day  of  J[u]dgment  and  all  good  livers 
shall  be  about  the  house  where  a  coppey  of  this  writing  shall  be 
found. 

In  the  name  of  God  and  Christ.  Amen 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

This  is  evidently  a  charm  against  bad  luck  and  various 
other  evils,  written  apparently  in  the  later  days  of  Charles 
I.,*^by  someone  who  was  sufficiently  educated  to  write 

*  A  period  of  great  unrest,  when  charms  might  be  desired.  In  1639  there 
was  no  Parliament,  and  much  disturbance  in  the  north.  Charles  led  an  army 
over  the  Border  to  suppress  the  Covenanters,  but  was  obliged  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  Berwick. 
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freely  in  a  debased  hand  and  was  a  good  churchman. 
It  is  a  sample  of  many  charms  locally  written,  for  grati¬ 
tude  or  gain,  a  piece  of  innocent  white  witchcraft.  The 
writer  may  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  Wiseman  or 
Medicine  Man  of  the  place,  who  availed  himself  of  his- 
knowledge  of  local  relic  and  legend  to  ornament  his  tale. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  foreign  to  the  district.  The  practice 
of  “  charming  ”  endured  to  modern  times.  (See  Mr.  H.  S. 
Cowper’s  Hawkshead,  its  History,  etc.,  chapter  vi.)  Mr. 
Collingwood  knew  an  old  woman  who  cured  by  charms  ; 
she  was  by  descent  a  Vickers  of  Borrowdale,  connected 
with  the  family  settled  for  centuries  in  Eskdale.  Mrs. 
Porter  of  Gatehouse  cured  jaundice  by  charm,  and  two 
persons  now  living  in  Eskdale  state  they  were  charmed 
by  her.  She  died  in  1886.* 

The  extraordinary  proper  names  Isundiag(u)ndiagna 
and  Noumbue  suggest  no  place,  and  are  obviously  in¬ 
vented  to  throw  a  mysterious  glamour  over  all,  a  common 
device  in  spells  and  folklore.  The  story  of  the  child  who 
turns  the  stone  also  suggests  folklore,  the  Merlin  legend, 
and  Arthur  drawing  the  sword  fixed  in  the  rock. 

The  allusion  to  parsnips  is  in  keeping  with  the  date,, 
for  the  parsnip  is  a  very  ancient  article  of  diet  and  was 
much  more  cultivated  then  than  now.  “  Good  livcts  ”  I 
take  to  be  the  opposite  to  “  evil  livers  ”  an  injunction  to 
lead  good  and  healthy  lives. 


*  The  following  from  the  Daily  Mail  of  October  17th,  1911,  shows  that  this 
kind  of  superstition  is  not  dead  yet  : — 

“  Snowball  Prayer. 

“  This  morning’s  post  brought  a  postcard  addressed  to  my  wife  setting  out 
a  prayer  (which  I  will  not  copy),  and  adding  :  ‘This  prayer  was  sent  to  me, 
and  I  send  it  to  vou.  It  is  an  ancient  prayer.  Copy  it,  and  what  happens  ? 
It  is  said  in  Jerusalem  that  those  who  will  receive  this  prayer  and  will  not 
copy  it  will  meet  with  misfortune.  But  those  who  will  receive  the  prayer  and 
will  copy  it  nine  times,  beginning  with  the  day  they  receive  it,  and  will  send 
a  copy  each  day  to  a  friend,  will  on  the  ninth  day  receive  some  great  blessing 
or  joy  and  be  delivered  from  calamities. 

‘  Make  a  wish  while  writing  this.  Keep  the  prayer  ;  it  is  your  good  luck, 
and  do  not  break  the  chain.  Copy  this  as  I  have  copied  it  (not  to  be 
signed).’  ” 
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The  most  interesting  point  of  all  to  myself  is  contained 
in  the  first  lines.  As  our  Editor  points  out,  we  have  a 
red,  written  stone,  at  the  foot  of  a  cross,  spoken  of. 
Where  did  the  writer  get  his  idea  from  ?  Assuming  that 
the  paper  was  written  in  Eskdale,  the  nearest  red  stone 
is  at  Gosforth,  six  miles  away.  The  original  letter  was 
“written  and  ingraven’’  on  the  undersurface  of  the  stone. 
The  fourfold  repetition  of  “  written  with  mine  owne 
hand  ”  harks  back  to  the  tables  of  the  law  and  “  the 
finger  of  God.”  At  Gosforth  there  were  three  conspicuous 
•crosses,  one  of  which  was  broken  prior  to  1654,  and 
pieces  lay  about,  for  I  myself  dug  up  a  red  and  large 
stone  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  which  if  not  “written”  was 
•carved  on  the  under  surface  with  figures  which  would  at 
once  attract  attention  and  tell  a  story.  Again,  up  to 
1789,  a  large  red  stone  lay  at  the  foot  of  Gosforth  cross, 
a  grave-slab  with  a  sword  carved  upon  it.  Here  again 
is  a  “  written  ”  stone,  and  here  I  think  the  writer  got  his 
idea. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  the  blessing  which  is  to 
come  upon  him  who  causeth  it  to  be  read  and  published 
may  embrace  both  the  Editor  and  myself. 
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Art.  VII. — Grave-Slabs  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle.  Part 
III.*  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Bower. 

Communicated  at  Lancaster ;  September  yth,  1911. 

Archdeaconry  of  Westmorland. 

AS  in  the  former  papers,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  unless  otherwise  specified,  the  slabs  are  all 
of  red  sandstone,  that  they  are  three  or  four  inches  thick, 
and  that  the  illustrations  are  all  reproduced  to  the  scale 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

Rural  Deanery  of  Ambleside. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  grave  slabs  in  this  Deanery, 

Rural  Deanery  of  Cockermouth  and  Workington. 

Brigham. 

1. — In  the  year  1325  a  beautiful  Decorated  aisle  was 
added  to  the  church,  in  which  a  chantry  was  founded 
by  the  then  rector,  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh.  In  the 
south  wall  of  this  aisle  is  the  tomb  with  grave  slab 
of  this  Sir  Thomas,  beneath  a  richly  carved  crock- 
etted  canopy.  (See  these  Transactions,  o.s.,  iv.,  p. 
160.)  Within  a  circle  is  an  eight-armed  cross-head, 
each  arm  ending  in  a  trefoil,  with  a  small  leaf  on 
each  side  near  it.  Calvary  mound.  On  the  sinister 
is  a  chalice  and  book  of  the  gospels,  both  incised. 
The  cross-head  is  in  low  relief.  IX.  87. 

2. — On  the  west  wall  of  the  inside  of  the  tower  under 
a  window  is  a  floriated  cross  within  a  four-leafed 
border.  The  base  is  sunk.  On  the  sinister  is  a  sword 


Part  I.,  these  Transactions,  n.s.,  vii.,  p.  165  ;  part  II.,  n.s.,  ix.,  p.  1. 
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3  feet  i  inch  long.  On  the  dexter  is  what  may  be 
a  bow.  Both  these  are  incised.  IX.  88. 

3.  — On  the  north  wall  is  a  slab  of  white  stone  with 

floriated  cross  in  circle.  A  garland  is  on  the  shaft. 
Calvary  mound.  All  in  relief.  It  is  5  feet  i|  inches 
in  length,  19  inches  wide,  tapering  to  13  inches  at 
foot. 

4.  — Amongst  the  fragments  in  the  chancel  is  a  floriated 

cross  of  white  stone,  10  inches  long,  with  bevilled 
edges.  It  is  very  well  executed  in  high  relief.  On 
the  edge  at  the  top  is  a  rose. 

COCKERMOUTH,  ALL  SAINTS. 

In  the  north  porch  is  a  slab  3  feet  9  inches  long  by  1  foot 
10  inches  wide.  All  incised,  are  a  sword,  the  stem 
of  a  cross  ending  in  a  mound,  on  dexter  side  an  un¬ 
decipherable  inscription  and  something  resembling  a 
book. 

DEAN. 

1.  — In  the  chancel,  near  the  sanctuary  steps  is  a  recum¬ 

bent  slab  of  grey  stone.  An  incised  sword  is  on 
sinister  side.  The  top  part  of  a  shield  is  charged 
with,  possibly,  annulets,  while  the  cross  in  sunk  base 
has  evidently  consisted  of  four  wheeled  circles,  three 
of  which,  though  faint,  remain.  IX.  89. 

2.  — A  floriated  cross-head  in  sunk  base.  Now  in  the 

church,  formerly  built  into  the  wall  of  the  rectory 
farm  buildings.  Length  12J  inches  by  n|  inches. 

WORKINGTON.  S.  MICHAEL’S. 

Two  floriated  slabs  built  into  the  south  wall  of  the  tower. 
The  heads  of  both  are  in  relief  in  sunk  bases.  The 
one  with  a  sword  measures  38  inches  by  12  inches, 
the  other  is  36  inches  by  16  inches  ;  both  taper 
slightly  towards  the  foot  and  both  are  damaged. 
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Rural  Deanery  of  Kendal. 

KENDAL  PARISH  CHURCH. 

On  the  north  side  of  chancel  is  a  white  stone  slab  with 
very  elaborately  carved  cross-head.  The  length  is 
5  feet  i  inch,  the  breadth  i  foot  2  inches,  and  thick¬ 
ness  5  inches.  The  edges  are  chamfered.  Across  the 
centre  rests  a  shield  covering  a  sword,  whose  hilt  is 
visible  above  the  shield,  and  lower  part  of  blade 
below.  The  shield  is  quite  plain.  Calvary  steps. 

IX.  90. 

Rural  Deanery  of  Keswick. 

BASSENTH  WAITE. 

In  the  old  church  near  the  lake,  about  two  miles  from  the 
village,  are  two  slabs. 

1.  — One  stands  in  a  corner  against  the  wall  near  the 

vestry  door,  held  by  iron  clamps.  It  is  in  two  pieces 
and  is  much  worn,  particularly  at  the  lettering. 
The  inscription  “  Hie  jacet  Robertus  de  Hehmor 
cujus  anime  propicietur  Deus.”  A  diamond-shaped 
cross,  each  arm  ending  in  a  fleur-de-lis.  The  leaves 
turn  upwards  as  in  a  cross  patonce.  Within  are 
four  trefoils.  Calvary  mound  with  tracery.  IX.  91. 

2.  — In  the  pavement  of  chancel  is  another  stone  much 

worn  with  traces  of  “  Hymor  ”  and  “  pro  .  .  .  tur.” 

ISEL. 

A  small  fragment  of  cross-head  built  into  the  porch  wall. 
Its  length  is  1  foot  9  inches  and  breadth  1  foot  2 
inches.  IX.  92. 

Rural  Deanery  of  Whitehaven. 

ARLECDON. 

1. — On  the  east  wall  of  nave  is  a  slab  with  floriated 


BRIGHAM,  DEAN,  KENDAL,  BASSENTH WAITE,  ISEL, 
ARLECDON  AND  ST.  BEES. 
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cross-head  of  uncommon  design.  At  the  top  of  the 
cross  is  a  fleur-de-lis,  but  at  the  other  three  arms 
there  are  but  two  leaves  (cross  moline).  Moreover,, 
close  below  on  each  side  of  stem  is  a  large  three- 
leafed  branch.  The  sword  hilt  on  sinister  is  well 
defined.  The  edge  of  the  slab  has  a  bold  roll  mould¬ 
ing.  It  is  2  feet  8  inches  long,  i  foot  4  inches  wide 
and  8  inches  thick.  The  cross  and  ornament  are- 
raised  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Before  the 
restoration  of  the  church  this  stone  formed  an  in¬ 
ternal  quoin  to  one  of  the  west  windows.  IX.  93.- 

2. — This  pale  red-stone  slab  was  found  over  the  present 
east  window  of  chancel.  It  is  now  in  the  baptistry 
under  the  tower.  Its  size  is  iqj  inches  long,  81- 
inches  wide  and  3  inches  thick.  It  is  rough  and 
undressed,  and  above,  has  a  Latin  cross  in  relief  on 
both  faces,  the  ground  being  sunk  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  In  the  centre  of  the  cross  on  one  face 
is  a  rose  and  on  the  other  sunk  circles.  The  chisel¬ 
ing  is  very  rough.  (See  these  Transactions,  N.S., 
v.,  p.  270.  Jas.  H.  Martindale.)  IX.  94. 

Also  four  other  fragments. 

ST.  BEES. 

Several  slabs  sketched  by  the  late  Canon  Knowles  and 
reproduced  in  these  Transactions,  o.s.,  ii. ,  p.  27^- 
They  are  all  in  the  window  sills  except  where  stated 
to  be  otherwise. 

1.  — In  north  aisle,  first  window  from  west,  2  feet  10 

inches  long,  and  1  foot  wide.  A  cross  patee  within 
another,  each  in  a  circle.  On  dexter  a  book  of  the 
gospels,  incised.  IX.  95. 

2.  — In  north  aisle,  fourth  window  from  west,  cross-head. 

in  relief  in  sunk  base.  Incised  sword  on  dexter. 

IX.  96.- 
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3.  — In  north  transept,  on  west  side,  built  into  wall. 

Of  a  light  stone  colour.  Incised.  Floriated  cross- 
head,  sword  on  sinister  and  a  bowman  on  dexter. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  memorial  to  a  forester  of  the 
priory.  IX.  97. 

4.  — On  the  sixth  window  sill  from  the  west.  Cross  in 

relief  in  sunk  base.  Sword  on  sinister,  incised. 

IX.  98. 

o- — In  east  wall  of  north  transept.  A  grey-stone  York¬ 
shire  flag.  Length  4  feet  5  inches,  width  2  feet,  and 
thickness  4\  inches.  Inscription  :  “  ^  Hie  jac  Jhna 
lucy:  cujus  [anime]  ppcietur :  Deus :  amen.”  Lady 
Johanna  Lucy  must  have  been  buried  here  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Her  stone  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  inferior  in  style  and  work  to  that  of 
Prior  Cotyngham’s  (see  postea).  X.  99. 

6.  — On  the  first  window-sill  from  the  east  on  the  south 

side  of  church,  plain  cross-head.  In  relief. 

X.  100. 

7.  — The  top  of  a  cross  only  'on  the  fifth  window  from  the 

west  in  north  aisle.  X.  102. 

8.  — An  inset  in  the  west  wall  of  north  transept.  A 

beautiful  floriated  cross-head  in  usual  style  of  relief, 
with  incised  shield  and  shears  (dexter).  Canon 
Knowles  says  :  “  This  is  a  very  valuable  example  of 
very  early  armorial  bearings  but  I  cannot  assign  to 
it  a  date  prior  to  1250.”  X.  103. 

9.  — In  south  aisle,  fourth  window  from  east,  20  inches 

by  15  inches,  in  relief.  Three  others  very  like  this. 

X.  101. 

10. — On  east  wall  of  north  transept,  a  slab  3  feet  2  inches 
long  by  13!  inches  (just  above  slab  of  lady).  A  four- 
leafed  cross  head.  Calvary  steps,  incised. 


PRIOR  COTYNGHAM’S 
GRAVE-SLAB  ;  St.  Bees. 
Photo,  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Burnett. 


TO  FACE  p.  93. 
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Another  in  the  same  position  as  last,  4  feet  2§  inches  long. 
A  dark  stone.  On  the  stem  is  a  rose. 

11.  — On  fifth  window  from  west  in  north  aisle,  1  foot  5 

inches  long  by  9  inches  wide,  is  a  cross  botonnee,  i.e,, 
with  arms  at  right  angles  ending  in  three  round 
leaves.  Incised. 

12.  — In  south  aisle,  first  window  from  west,  cross-head  of 

peculiar  design,  sunk  base.  X.  118. 

Also  five  more  floriated  crosses  of  the  ordinary  type,, 
some  with  shears  and  some  with  sword  and  Calvary 
steps. 

A  large  incised  grave  slab  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
staircase  of  the  College  Hall,  situate  in  the  church 
grounds.  It  was  broken  into  seventy  pieces,  but 
has  been  cemented  together.  It  is  6  feet  4  inches- 
long,  1  foot  5  inches  broad,  and  3J  inches  thick. 
Canon  Knowles,  these  Transactions,  o.s.,  ii.,  p.  29, 
says  A  better  example  of  a  flat  incised  stone 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Nothing  is  known  about 
Prior  Cotyngham,  but  that  he  died  a.d.  1300.  The 
words  may  have  been  ‘  Bone  Memorie.’  ”  The  in¬ 
scription  expanded  seems  to  read : — “  >J<  Hie:  ia[cet:: 
bone:  memorije:  frater:  Thomas:  de:  Cotynham 
quo [n] dam:  prior  hu[ius?]:  eccl[esi]e:  q[ui] :  obiit: 
anno:  d[omini:]m:  ccc:  c[ujus] :  a[n]i[m]e: 

ptrojpticietur] :  De[us]. 

CLEATOR. 

1.  — The  cross-head  of  a  slab  built  into  the  boundary  wall 

of  churchyard.  In  relief  with  sunk  base.  An  eight- 
branched  cross.  The  stone  is  1  foot  8  inches  long 
by  1  foot  3f  inches  wide.  X.  104... 

2.  — Fragment  of  a  large  cross-head  of  grave  slab.  Origin¬ 

ally  it  would  be  20  inches  across.  Built  upside  down 
in  the  boundary  wall  of  churchyard. 
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3.— Also  built  into  the  wall.  The  size  of  the  arms  is 
shown  by  the  one  complete  arm  extending  down¬ 
ward.  In  the  wall  the  fragment  is  laid  on  its  side. 
A  hole  is  cut  through  the  stone  in  the  centre  of  the 
cross.  X.  105. 

DISTINGTON. 

Five  slabs  used  formerly  for  window  sills  and  porch  seats, 
turned  upside  down,  now  lie  in  the  churchyard  at 
the  side  of  the  path. 

1.  — A  slab  5  feet  6  inches  long  by  2  feet  wide,  with  peculiar 

cross-head,  and  chalice  and  book  incised.  X.  106. 

2.  — A  floriated  cross,  incised,  2  feet  3  inches  long. 

3.  — The  stem  of  another. 

4.  — One  4  feet  9  inches  long.  Calvary  steps  within  an 

arch. 

5.  — Another  fragment  2  feet  long  with  head  somewhat 

similar  to  No.  1.  X.  107. 


EGREMONT. 

A  most  valuable  paper  on  “  Early  Sculptured  Stones 
at  Gosforth,  Ponsonby,  St.  Bridget’s,  Haile,  and  Egre¬ 
mont,”  by  Charles  A.  Parker,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  &c.,  will 
be  found  in  these  Transactions,  N.S.,  ii.,  p.  84.  The 
compiler  of  this  catalogue  of  grave  slabs  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Parker  for  very  much  help  with  the  stones  of  West 
Cumberland,  and  he  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
publicly  thanking  him  for  his  kindness. 

The  stones  at  Egremont  are  still  in  the  churchyard  on 
a  heap  and  undoubtedly  suffering  and  decaying  each  year. 
A  promise  has  been  given  to  have  them  removed  into  the 
church  where  there  is  no  lack  of  room  for  them.  As  a 
most  full  description  and  excellent  photographs  and  en¬ 
gravings  are  given  in  the  article  aforementioned,  it  is  only 
necessary  now  to  tabulate  those  slabs  which  remain  at 
the  present  time. 
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1.  — Found  in  the  east  wall  of  the  old  church.  If  it  is 

a  grave  slab,  it  is  of  peculiar  design  and  probably 
very  old.  Dr.  Parker  observes  that  it  somewhat 
resembles  crosses  at  Crosscanonby  and  St.  John’s, 
Beckermet.  It  has  a  plain  cross  with  zigzag  orna¬ 
ment  on  each  side.  X.  108. 

2.  — Well  reproduced  and  explained  by  Dr.  Parker. 

Found  in  the  tower.  The  main  design  consists  of 
four  lozenges,  three  of  which  contain  roses.  At  one 
end  is  what  may  be  a  mermaid  with  arms  upraised. 

X.  109. 

3. -— The  lower  part  of  a  beautiful  chamfered  slab,  bearing 

an  interlacing  pattern  in  relief.  Within  a  circular 
panel  is  a  triquetra.  X.  no. 

4.  — Small  portion  of  slab  with  horse-shoe  and  pincers. 

The  stone  no  doubt  of  a  master  smith  or  armourer. 

X.  in. 

5.  — A  floriated  cross-head  with  circular  ring  in  stem.  On 

sinister  a  sword  with  cross  hilt  and  rose,  on  dexter, 
a  strung  bow,  and  hunting  horn  ;  in  relief.  A 
forester’s  tomb.  X.  112. 

6.  — Here  we  have,  as  Dr.  Parker  says,  a  combination  of 

styles.  On  a  thick  chamfered  slab  is  a  sunk  cross  in 
saltire.  Above  the  saltire  a  cross-head  consisting  of 
a  circle  with  a  cross  having  four  leaf-shaped  limbs 
with  a  circle  in  each  quarter.  The  stem  is  incised. 
It  is  surrounded  with  an  incised  line,  a  row  of  nail- 
head  and  a  roll  border.  X.  113. 

7.  — A  cross-head  of  church-door  hinge  type  in  circular 

panel.  From  the  stem  springs  on  either  side  a 
three-lobed  leaf.  X.  114. 

8.  — Similar  to  the  last  but  more  perfect.  On  dexter 

something  like  the  tip  of  a  bow,  not  shown  in  the 
sketch.  X.  1 15. 

H 
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9. — Floriated  cross  with  sword.  (There  are  several  of 
these,  says  Dr.  Parker.)  X.  116. 

10. — At  the  end  of  each  arm  of  a  plain  cross  are  two  rings 
or  annulets  in  relief.  Stem  incised.  Roll  border. 

X.  117. 

MORESBY. 

A  white  freestone  slab,  in  north-west  corner  of  the  church. 
It  was  found  when  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1822, 
and  removed  to  Moresby  Hall.  It  has  been  since 
restored  to  the  church.  It  consists  of  a  Latin  cross 
with  Calvary  steps  and  peculiar  ornamentation. 
Shears  on  dexter.  Border.  X.  119. 

HARRINGTON. 

1.  — In  the  tower  against  the  west  wall,  55  inches  by  13; 

inches.  Latin  cross  with  Calvary  steps,  the  cross¬ 
head  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  ring.  Shears  on 
dexter. 

2.  — Built  into  north  wall  of  nave.  Floriated  cross  in 

sunk  base  with  sword  on  sinister  (in  two  halves). 

3.  — Foot  of  a  cross ;  Calvary  steps  with  window  tracery. 


I  must  thank  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Henderson,  Fetcham 
Rectory,  for  helping  me  with  the  engravings,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Burnett  for  the  photograph  of  Prior 
Cotyngham. 
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Art.  VIII. — Trostermount-on-Ullswater.  By  John  F. 


Curwen,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Read  at  the  site,  July  13 th,  1911. 

BOUT  a  mile  above  Pooley  Bridge,  on  the  Westmor- 


TX  land  bank  of  Ullswater,  there  is  a  triangular  area 
with  its  base  on  the  lake  and  its  two  sides  surrounded 
by  marsh  land.  In  the  southern  angle  there  is  a  mound 
of  low  elevation.  It  is  marked  as  Crostermond  on  an  old 
map  by  Gerard  Mercator,  dated  1599  ;  William  Camden 
(1600),  the  brothers  Bleau  (1655),  and  John  Speed  (1676) 
mark  it  on  their  maps  under  the  same  name  ;  whilst 
Robert  Morden,  who  published  his  map  toward  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  marks  it  as  Trostermont,  and  Thomas 
Machel  (1678)  speaks  of  it  as  Tristermont,  the  “  ancient 
and  noble  fortification  of  Sir  Tristram,  the  sorrowful,  one 
of  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table.” 

To-day  we  find  a  site,  roughly  triangular,  of  some  five 
acres  that  clearly  has  been  fortified.  It  has  been  drained 
and  isolated  from  the  main  land  by  an  obtuse-angled 
ditch,  10  yards  wide  and  394  yards  long,  with  the  ends 
entering  the  lake  ;  the  inner  bank  of  which  we  must 
suppose  to  have  been  stockaded.  But  Machel,  who  sur¬ 
veyed  the  site  more  than  230  years  ago,  tricks  out  on 
his  plan  (see  Transactions,  o.s.,  i.,  p.  160)  a  triangular 
foreshore  projecting  some  20  yards  further  into  the  lake, 
as  he  says,  “  to  secure  that  side  and  make  the  Plat  uniform 
and  regular.”  If  this  were  so,  then  it  must  have  been  a 
diamond-shaped  site  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  lake 
and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  an  extensive  morass  beyond 
the  flooded  ditches. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  rampart  within  the  ditch,  so 
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that  the  excavated  earth  may  have  been  taken  to  form 
the  mound  that  now  occupies  the  southern  corner  and 
rises  some  26  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  A  pond 
occupies  the  eastern  angle. 

The  only  historical  note  that  I  can  find  concerning  the 
place  is  contained  in  a  marriage  settlement  wherein  Sir 
Walter  Strickland  settles  upon  his  son  Thomas  (born  in 
1300)  and  his  heirs  the  manor  of  Hackthorpe  with  all  his 
estates  in  Over  Windergh,  Trostormont  and  Thorp. 
Without  any  further  knowledge,  therefore,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  assign  this  stronghold  to  any  definite  period. 
Imagination  can  take  one  back  to  the  very  earliest  days 
when  the  pastoral  people  required  greater  security  for 
themselves  and  their  cattle  than  the  forests  could  afford 
them,  when  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence  they  sought 
the  water  as  a  retreat  from  their  natural  foes,  man  and 
beast.  Or  with  less  effort  one  might  see  here  a  specimen 
of  the  very  latest  class  of  prehistoric  strongholds  which 
reached  their  greatest  development  in  early  historic  times, 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  adopting  the  more 
rational  theory  that,  in  the  mediaeval  age,  this  site  was 
entrenched  as  a  moated  grange. 


Capp1es?de  fiixii- Becfd>£vn): 

h/dtched  lir/es  show  founds  lions 
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Art.  IX. — Capulside  or  Cappleside  Hall,  Beetham.  By 
John  F.  Curwen,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Read  at  Penrith,  July  13 th,  1911. 

THE  Rev.  H.  V.  Mills  having  called  the  Editor’s  notice 
to  the  fact  that  no  description  of  this  hall  appears 
in  our  Transactions,  I  have  put  together  the  following 
notes,  based  upon  the  description  contained  in  the  Beetham 
Repository.  From  all  accounts  it  must  have  been  a  very 
imposing  building,  but,  unfortunately,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the  tower  now  remains  above 
ground. 

Anciently  there  was  a  manor  of  Cappleside  that  em¬ 
braced,  it  is  said,  Meathop  and  other  places,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  so  greatly  reduced 
that  only  the  two  mills  known  as  the  South-east  Water- 
houses,  Hiltonhouse,  another  at  the  east  end*  of  Beetham 
Bridge,  and  the  hall  lands  were  within  it.  Dr.  Burn 
(N.  and  B.,  i.,  225)  is  of  opinion  that  the  manor  obtained 
its  name  as  being  part  of  the  possessions  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  that  stood  upon  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  house  known  as  Temple  Bank.  The 
ruins  of  the  hall  are  within  half-a-mile  of  this  site,  and 
the  lane  which  borders  the  field  is  known  as  Paradise 
Lane. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  demesne  belonged  to 
the  Prestons  and  it  would  seem  that  the  hall  was  leased 
to  the  Middleton  family,  for  in  the  year  1585  we  find 
Helen,  daughter  of  Oliver  Middleton  of  Cappleside  Hall, 


*  Before  1819  the  bridge  was  some  40  yards  higher  up  the  river,  and  the 
road  passed  to  the  east  of  Beetham  House  and  continued  to  join  the  road 
leading  to  Hanbridge  (see  illustration  in  The  Beetham  Repository ,  p.  86). 
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married  to  Thomas  Hutton  of  Thorpenstine  Hall,  Cartmel 
Fell.  (Dugdale  Visitation.)  Thorphinsty  Hall  lies  two 
miles  south  of  Hodge  Hill  Farm. 

About  the  year  1624,  Thomas  Buskel,  a  son  of  Jasper 
Bushel  of  Heversham  Hall,  rented  the  estate  by  a  lease 
of  lives,  and  in  the  church  there  used  to  be  a  Cappleside 
pew  with  the  initials 

B 

T  M 
1624 

inscribed  upon  it. 

After  the  year  1687  the  demesne  passed  with  Anne,  one 
of  the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Sir  Thomas  Preston, 
as  a  marriage  portion  to  Hugh,  Lord  Clifford. 

Then  comes  the  tale  of  its  ruination,  when,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  the  hall  was  pulled  down  and  the 
materials  were  sold  to  neighbouring  people.  George  Hil¬ 
ton — of  the  family  of  Hilton  of  Murton,  who  espoused  the 
Stuart  cause,  joined  the  rebellion  of  1715  and  escaped 
from  Preston — lived  in  hiding  in  the  ruins  for  some  time. 
Mr.  George  Browne’s  MSS.  give  the  following  extract  : — - 
“  Nov  :  26,  1715.  Warrant  from  Daniel  Wilson,  John 
Archer,  John  Fisher  and  Anthony  Askew  for  search  to  be 
made  for  George  Hilton  Esq  :  of  Bethom  who  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  late  rebellion  and  who  has  made  his  escape 
since  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Preston.”  For  the  next 
week,  i.e.,  from  November  27th  to  December  3rd,  Benjamin 
Browne,  high  constable  of  Kendal,  was  out  with  several 
others  searching  continuously  day  and  night  around 
Beetham,  Meathop,  and  Sizergh  for  the  fugitive.  (See 
extracts  in  Kendal  Chronology.  After  the  Act  of  Pardon 
Hilton  repaired  and  added  to  Hilton  House,  but  it  was 
pulled  down  soon  after  1771  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hutton 
when  he  erected  Beetham  House  in  the  garden.) 

From  a  deed  of  tithe,  hemp  and  flax  for  the  year 
1725  we  find  ':  “  Robert  Shepherd  Exor  of  George  Hilton 
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Ruins  of  the  Pele  Tower,  from  the  east. 


Photo,  by  Mr.  J .  F.  Curwen 
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Esq  :  to  Edward  Green,  one  customary  estate  of  6|  acres 
in  Cappleside,  rent  to  Lord  Clifford  £i  2.  4.”  In  1762 
Hugh  Lord  Clifford  sold  to  the  tenants  of  the  manor  their 
lands  free  of  rents  and  services  (see  purchase  deed  in 
Beetham  Church  chest) ,  and  in  the  following  year  a  farmer 
converted  the  tower  into  a  barn  for  his  own  use. 

In  1767  the  demesne  was  sold  to  Daniel  Wilson  of 
Dallam  Tower  for  £2575. 

From  the  idea  that  this  was  a  haunted  house  and  that 
nobody  would  live  in  it  on  that  account,  we  have  the 
legend  of  the  “  Cappleside  laddy,”  which,  as  Mr.  J. 
Rawlinson  Ford  says,  “  bears  a  sound  yet  known  to 
children.” 

The  Rev.  William  Hutton  in  his  Beetham  Repository, 
1770,  gives  the  following  dimensions  : — 

The  Center  of  the  House  14  yds  long  by  6  broad  inside. 

The  South  Wing  in  front  10  yds  &  in  depth  12. 

The  North  Wing  in  front  12  yds  by  16. 
about  36  yds  in  front. 

These  measurements  are  only  roughly  accurate.  The 
south  wing  or  what  is  undoubtedly  the  pele  tower, 
measures  38  feet  by  26  feet,  as  long  but  not  quite  so  wide 
as  that  at  Yanwath.  At  the  south-west  corner  a  garderobe 
turret  projects  out  6  feet,  whilst  at  the  south-east  corner 
there  has  been  a  larger  turret.  As  usual  the  axis  of  the 
tower  lies  east  and  west.  The  walls  are  3  feet  9  inches 
in  thickness,  built  of  most  ponderous  blocks  of  limestone, 
and  there  is  no  plinth.  Mr.  Hutton  tells  us  that  they 
rose  to  the  height  of  three  stories,  but  the  basement  has 
not  been  vaulted.  No  architectural  features  remain,  but 
from  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  walls,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  basement  has  not  been  vaulted,  I  would 
venture  to  date  the  building  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  foundations  of  the  hall,  said  by  Mr.  Hutton  to  be 
42  feet  long,  measure  at  least  52  feet,  which,  after  the 
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two  Lord  Warden  halls  of  Naworth  and  Wharton  and  the 
great  hall  at  Workington,  makes  it  the  fourth  longest  hall 
in  the  whole  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  As  is 
usual  we  hnd  it  projecting  away  from  the  north  face  of 
the  pele  tower,  and  the  walls  seem  to  have  been  about 
3  feet  in  thickness.  I  can  hnd  nothing  recorded  about  it 
beyond  Mr.  Hutton’s  note  that  the  floor  “  was  a  kind  of 
rude  mosaic  pavement  with  very  small  stones.” 

The  foundation  of  the  northern  wing  can  still  easily  be 
traced,  and  it  must  have  been  a  noble  block,  if,  as  Mr. 
Hutton  says,  it  likewise  rose  to  the  height  of  three  stories. 
From  all  appearances  it  measured  36  feet  in  front  and  53 
feet  in  depth. 

Eastward  of  the  hall  the  land  is  lined  with  raised  em¬ 
bankments,  which  makes  one  keen  to  explore  them 
further  with  pick  and  spade,  but  I  think  we  may  take 
them  as  marking  the  foundations  of  extensive  outbuildings. 
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Art.  X. — - Middleton  Hall,  Westmorland.  By  John  F. 
Curwen,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Read  at  the  site,  September  yth,  1911. 

THE  manor  of  Middleton  was  conveyed  in  1279  by 
Richard  de  Preston  to  Henry  de  Rennet  and  Euphe- 
mia,  his  wife,  whose  posterity  probably  assumed  the  name 
of  their  manor.  (Fines,  7  Edward  I.)  For  within  two 
.generations  we  find  that  a  certain  Thomas  de  Middleton 
was  settled  here  and  that  the  direct  male  line  continued 
for  ten  more  generations.  John  Middleton,  the  lord  in 
the  troublous  times  of  the  Civil  Wars,  suffered  both  in 
person  and  property  ;  three  of  his  sons  were  slain  fighting 
in  the  Royal  cause  and  his  lands  were  greatly  diminished. 
His  grandson  was  in  possession  when  Sir  Daniel  Fleming 
wrote  his  description  in  1671,  but  within  the  year  the 
line  ended  in  his  two  daughters,  Bridget  and  Mary.  The 
property  was  then  sold  to  a  certain  Benjamin  Middleton, 
of  no  relationship,  who  afterwards  sold  it  to  a  Dr.  Adam 
Askew,  with  whose  descendants  it  continued  until  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  Thomas  de  Middleton  settled  here  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  (1327-1377)  we  are  left  to  surmise  that  there 
must  have  been  an  earlier  abode  of  the  type  of  a  fourteenth 
century  tower.  The  present  structure,  however,  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  it  has  not  been  erected  around  the  pele,  as  was  the 
custom,  but  started  afresh  on  an  entirely  new  plan — a 
central  hall  with  wings  at  either  end  and  the  hollow  spaces 
between  them  made  into  courtyards  protected  by  high 
embattled  walls.  Such  were  the  manor  houses  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  although  less  defensive  they  cer- 
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tainly  were  more  adapted  to  the  rapidly  growing  desire 
for  family  convenience  and  hospitality. 

The  curtain  surrounding  the  southern  courtyard  here 
we  find  to  be  4  feet  6  inches  thick,  built  of  good  limestone 
without  any  plinth,  offset  or  buttress.  The  rampart  walk 
was  some  18  feet  above  the  level  of  the  court  and  the 
closely  arranged  series  of  unhewn  corbel  stones,  still 
existing,  supported  a  crenellated  parapet.  In  like  manner 
a  portion  of  the  curtain  surrounding  the  northern  court¬ 
yard  remains  standing.  It  is  not  so  high  as  that  protect¬ 
ing  this  court  ;  the  corbelling  is  smaller,  but  it  has  clearly 
carried  a  crenellated  rampart. 

The  extent  of  the  frontage  is  about  40  yards,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  gatehouse,  with  a  stone  bench 
beside  it  whereon  those  who  awaited  the  opening  of  the 
gate  could  rest.  The  gate  is  11  feet  wide,  rebatted  for 
heavy  doors,  and  architecturally  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  while  the  jambs  are  chamfered,  the  arched  head  is 
square.  Within,  some  of  the  jamb  stones  project,  showing 
the  position  of  the  passage  walls  ;  whilst  without,  the  line 
of  corbel-stones  is  raised,  showing  the  full  width  of  the 
guard-house  above.  Two  windows  remain,  each  of  a 
single  light,  tref oiled  and  cusped  beneath  square  drip¬ 
stones  ;  also  a  fireplace,  the  flue  from  which  slopes  out¬ 
ward  to  run  up  the  battlements  and  thus  avoid  the 
rampart  walk.  Between  it  and  the  adjoining  window  can. 
be  seen  an  outlet  for  draining  the  walk,  coming  out 
through  one  of  the  corbel  stones. 

When  one  considers  that  this  gatehouse  must  have  had 
a  certain  depth  it  is  surprising  to  realize  how  very  narrow 
the  courtyard  must  have  been  and  how  dark  and  cheerless 
the  outlook  from  the  hall  windows.  Yet  it  is  this  very 
sunless  feeling,  where  comfort  was  sacrificed  to  protection, 
and  the  fairly  original  condition  of  the  buildings,  which 
make  Middleton  such  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  old- 
time  manor-house. 
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High  up  over  the  entrance  to  the  hall  are  four  ashlar 
stones,  the  two  centre  ones  of  which  bear  in  incised 
characters  the  conjoined  initials  J.M.  for  the  John  Middle- 
ton  of  Royalist  days,  and  the  date  1607  ;  but  clearly 
these  stones  are  insertions  and  misleading  regarding  the 
age  of  the  building.  The  door  beneath  is  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  its  pointed  arch— moulded  and  furnished  with 
a  head-bossed  dripstone  and  surmounted  by  a  shield 
bearing  the  almost  defaced  saltire.  It  leads  into  a  passage 
that  passes  right  through  the  house  to  the  courtyard  at 
the  back,  and  naturally  we  find  it  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall,  forming  the  “  screens.” 

To  the  left  there  are  three  original  doorways  with 
pointed  arches,  plainly  chamfered,  that  led  to  the  de¬ 
molished  kitchens  and  to  the  butteries,  which  are  now  in 
ruins.  We  are  unaccustomed  to  this  triple  arrangement 
in  the  north,  as  it  resembles  more  the  plan  adopted  in 
colleges  and  the  manor  houses  of  the  south,  but  we  know 
from  these  that  the  centre  door  led  into  a  narrow  passage 
between  the  buttery  and  cellar,  to  an  ample  kitchen 
beyond.  Mr.  Winster,  of  the  local  inn,  says  that  he  well 
remembers  it  and  that  it  would  be  some  56  years  since 
it  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  new  barn. 

Between  this  kitchen  and  the  front  curtain  there  is  a 
large  guest  hall  measuring  some  36  feet  by  17  feet,  which 
is  now  used  as  a  stable,  but  the  wide  open  fireplace  can 
still  be  discovered  in  the  end  wall,  and  we  are  told  that 
before  Mr.  Askew  sold  the  property  he  had  all  the  oak 
panelling  removed  from  the  walls  and  sent  to  Conishead 
Priory.  Above  were  sleeping  chambers  and  a  beautiful 
fifteenth  century  window  still  remains,  piercing  the  front 
curtain.  The  block  had  probably  a  flat  pitched  roof,  as 
the  exterior  line  of  corbels,  on  the  north-west  side,  suggests 
that  the  battlemented  rampart  continued  around  to  join 
the  curtain  protecting  the  northern  court. 

On  returning  to  the  entrance  we  shall  find,  on  the  right- 
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hand  side  of  the  passage,  an  elliptic-headed  door  doubly 
planked  in  oak,  which  leads  into  the  hall.  This  apartment 
measures  25  feet  by  23  feet ;  it  is  of  one  story,  but  whether 
or  no  it  was  ever  open  to  the  roof,  as  some  writers  say, 
is  very  questionable.  The  ancient  fire-place  has  been 
partially  built  up  but  the  chamfer  of  its  13-feet  arch  span 
can  easily  be  traced  beside  the  doorway.  The  two  per¬ 
pendicular  windows  on  either  side  as  well  as  the  elliptic¬ 
headed  door  are  clearly  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
therefore  insertions.  I  can  give  no  history  of  this  res¬ 
toration  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were 
inserted  by  John  Middleton  about  the  year  1542,  when 
he  erected  the  oak  panelling  and  otherwise  transformed 
the  building.  Why  he  made  the  windows  of  different 
size  and  pattern  is  a  wonder.  On  the  outside  a  stone 
shield  is  raised  on  one  of  the  mullions  but  the  heraldic 
device  has  weathered  away.  Machel  in  his  MSS.  (vol.  ii., 
p.  241)  refers  to  some  considerably  defaced  carved  shields, 
displaying  the  Middleton  arms  and  their  alliances,  as 
existing  in  the  hall  when  he  visited  the  place  in  1691,  but 
these  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  hall  furniture  is 
represented  by  two  oak  tables  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
one  9J  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  and  the  other  9  feet  by 
2J  feet  wide. 

At  the  back  of  the  hall  there  are  two  shoulder-headed 
doorways  of  Carnarvon  form  and  another  upstairs — but 
whence  came  they  ?  It  is  a  form  of  arch  peculiarly 
distinctive  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  where  it  has 
been  copied  in  fifteenth  century  work,  as  at  Isel  Hall,  we 
invariably  find  it  debased  by  an  endeavour  to  make  the 
opening  wider.  But  this  is  not  the  case  here.  Moreover, 
if  the  architect  builder  could  form  those  delightful  fifteenth 
century  doorways  to  be  seen  in  the  entrance  passage,  what 
object  would  he  have  in  perpetuating  an  obsolete  form  so 
inharmonious  with  the  rest  of  his  work  ?  Therefore, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  say,  considering  also  the  windows. 
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that  the  whole  building  has  been  made  up  from  a  job-lot 
of  details,  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  whether  we  have 
not  here  some  most  interesting  remnants  bespeaking  the 
pre-existence  of  an  earlier  tower.  Demolished,  we  can 
conceive  of  the  rubble  stones  being  worked  in  again  for 
the  new  building,  but  may  we  not  also  conceive  that 
these,  the  only  dressed  stones  about  the  ruin,  being  too 
shapely  for  such  a  purpose  were  re-erected  in  their  new 
surroundings  ? 

One  of  these  doorways  leads  into  the  withdrawing  room, 
a  long  low-ceiled  apartment,  34  feet  by  17  feet,  with  a 
wide  ingle  nook.  In  later  days  it  has  been  divided  by  a 
partition,  when  the  walls  of  the  southern  half  were  covered 
with  Tudor  panelling  enriched  with  scroll  carving  in  the 
frieze.  The  inscription  over  the  door,  ventvrvm  .  exhor- 
esco  .  diem  .  (I  dread  the  coming  day)  is  clearly  the 
afterwork  of  some  rude  ignorant  hand.  Although  it 
embodies  the  moral  sentiment  so  generally  expressed 
between  the  years  1650  and  1700,  yet  the  letters  are 
incised,  a  custom  which  did  not  come  into  vogue  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  mantel¬ 
piece  in  this  room  is  obviously  faked  out  of  a  bedstead 
head  and  erected  so  carelessly  that  the  initials  and  date, 
j.M.  1670,  read  upside  down. 

The  other  shoulder-headed  doorway  from  the  hall  leads 
to  a  much  worn  stone  staircase  communicating  with  the 
rooms  above.  The  centre  apartment  is  furnished  with 
a  Tudor  arched  fireplace,  the  spandrils  being  filled  with 
two  shields,  one  displaying  the  arms  of  Middleton,  viz.  : — 
argent,  a  saltire  engrailed,  sable,  and  the  other  Middleton 
impaling  Tunstall  of  Thurland,  viz.  : — sable,  three  combs, 
argent.  John  Middleton  married  Anne  Tunstall  and  was 
living  in  1542  ;  that  is,  about  the  time  when  the  military 
aspect  of  the  house  would  be  transformed,  the  walls 
oanelled  with  oak  and  the  whole  place  modernized  for 
greater  comfort. 
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Behind  the  house  there  is  a  good-sized  fish  pond,  and 
that  other  usual  appendage,  common  to  almost  every 
manor  house,  the  deer  park,  was  destroyed  in  the  year 
1640,  during  the  Civil  Wars. 
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Art.  XI. — Little  Strickland  Hall  and  its  Owners.  By 
Daniel  Scott. 

Read  at  the  site,  July  14 th,  1911. 

I  HAVE  heard  it  stated  that  on  a  former  occasion,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  the  Society  visited  Little 
Strickland  Hall,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
confirmation  of  it.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  subject 
in  the  list  of  meetings  in  Mr.  Sparke’s  Catalogue  Index, 
and  possibly  the  statement  may  have  originated  from 
the  fact  that  the  late  Dr.  Taylor  included  an  account 
of  the  building  nearly  twenty  years  ago  in  his  Manorial 
Halls  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Little  Strickland  Hall  was  not  included  in  the 
papers  specially  prepared  for  our  Transactions. 

Little  Strickland  Hall  forms  roughly  the  letter  T,  with 
the  shank,  or  base,  on  the  southern  side.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  buildings  which  go  to  make  the  shank 
are  modern  outhouses,  the  ancient  structure  beginning 
near  the  entrance.  The  door  is  formed  of  heavily- 
studded  oak,  but  is  modern.  On  the  other  hand,  remark¬ 
ably  little  alteration  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
building,  beyond  the  possible  partitioning  of  some  of  the 
rooms.  The  stone  work  is  very  well  preserved.  Leaving 
the  through  passage  from  the  entrance,  there  is  at  right 
angles  another  passage  that  leads  into  the  hall,  with  the 
kitchen  on  the  right.  The  ceilings,  like  those  of  all  old 
houses,  are  rather  low,  but  the  effect  of  this  is  relieved  by 
the  oak  wainscotting.  The  largest  apartment,  the  hall, 
is  25  feet  by  15  feet,  and  gets  plenty  of  light  from  the 
mullioned  windows.  All  the  windows  in  the  house  are 
of  the  square  mullion  type,  with  one,  two,  or  three  lights. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  old  windows  have  been 
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bricked  up.  That  would  doubtless  be  done  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  escaping  the  window  tax,  which  was  introduced 
in  1695,  and  continued  with  varying  degrees  of  severity 
until  July,  1851.  Such  a  house  as  this,  with  more  than 
twenty  windows — all  small  when  regarded  from  the 
modern  standard — entailed  an  annual  tax  at  one  time 
of  over  £10. 

There  are  two  apartments  in  the  Hall  which  deservedly 
attract  notice.  They  are  the  extreme  rooms  on  the  north¬ 
west,  at  the  end  of  the  left  limb  of  the  T.  The  lower  one 
is  worthy  of  its  name  of  the  Lord’s  Parlour,  being  hand¬ 
somely  panelled  in  oak,  dark  with  age  but  in  splendid 
preservation.  The  ceiling  is  one  of  a  kind  with  which 
antiquaries  in  the  district  are  fairly  familiar,  there  being 
examples  in  Gerard  Lowther’s  house  and  Dockray  Hall,. 
Penrith  ;  Barton  Kirk,  Hornby  Hall,  and  other  places. 
Unlike  the  ceiling  in  the  Lord’s  Parlour  of  Gerard  Low¬ 
ther’s  house,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 
coats  of  arms,  the  only  panel  at  Little  Strickland  is  blank. 
The  partitions  are  geometrical,  of  varied  shapes,  and  each 
compartment  has  scrolls  connecting  roses,  with  a  rose  in 
the  centre,  and  branches  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  The 
moulding  in  a  somewhat  different  form  also  covers  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  central  beam  The  moulding 
remains  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  there  being 
few  chipped  places.  In  the  bedroom  overhead  is  more 
panelling  in  oak,  extending  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the 
ceiling.  The  intervening  space  on  two  sides  is  occupied 
by  plaster  showing  birds,  masks,  flowers,  and  some  scroll 
work  ;  the  centre  beam  is  similarly  covered.  Since  Dr. 
Taylor  wrote  his  account  of  the  Hall  this  chamber  seems 
to  have  suffered,  as  along  the  cornice  on  two  sides  the 
moulding  has  disappeared.  Mrs.  Hodgson  tells  me  that 
the  plaster  work  has  been  in  its  present  condition  during 
the  whole  of  the  tenancy  of  her  family,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  explanation  of  it. 
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Over  the  fireplace,  in  the  oak  panelling,  are  two  recessed 
panels  with  arches.  That  to  the  left  bears  the  date  1612, 
but  it  is  regarded  as  not  part  of  the  original  fitting  of 
the  house,  the  structure  being  of  fully  a  century  earlier. 
On  the  right  is  the  upper  portion  of  a  female  figure,  with 
arms  crossed.  This  is  obviously  much  more  modern 
than  that  in  the  companion  panel,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  this  carving  is  not  the  one  described  by 
Dr.  Taylor.  Further  along  the  corridor  is  a  small  bed¬ 
room  in  which  is  a  beautifully  carved  oak  mantel  with 
the  fleur-de-lis,  pine  apple,  and  other  patterns  which  are 
distinctively  Elizabethan  in  their  character. 

Between  the  top  of  the  staircase  and  what  may  be  called 
the  Lord’s  Bedroom  is  an  indentation  in  the  wall.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  long  ago  there  was  possibly  a 
circular  staircase  at  this  point.  Dr.  Taylor  says  that 
“  from  the  mell  doors  a  short  passage  led  into  the  hall, 
having  a  spiral  stair  to  the  upper  floor  on  the  right,  and 
a  small  room  to  the  left.”  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  correspond  with  the  indentation  of  the  wall  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  I  can  find  no  explanation  of  it. 

The  other  features  of  the  house  are  not  peculiar  ;  they 
are  such  as  may  be  found  in  most  Tudor  houses  that 
have  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  four  centuries  or  more. 
The  most  notable  change  was  made  within  the  recollection 
of  middle-aged  people  in  the  village.  There  was  a  wall 
9  feet  high,  enclosing  an  outer  and  an  inner  courtyard. 
That  doubtless  was  originally  put  up  for  the  purpose  of 
security,  but  in  the  quieter  days  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  no  need  for  the  erection.  The  wall  was  then 
pulled  down,  thereby  doubling  the  size  of  the  courtyard. 

On  entering  the  yard  a  square  projecting  frame  or  space 
attracts  the  eye,  and  one  naturally  looks  for  the  story 
which  would  be  told  by  armorial  bearings.  There  are 
none  now.  A  native  of  the  village  tells  me,  and  Dr. 
Taylor  confirms  it,  that  there  was  formerly  the  Cracken- 
thorpe  coat  of  arms  on  the  tablet. 
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A  few  words  seem  desirable  as  to  the  people  who  in 
the  past  have  been  the  owners  of  Little  Strickland  Hall. 
The  building  was  erected,  say  about  1540,  by  John 
Crackenthorpe,  second  son  of  that  Christopher  Cracken- 
thorpe  who  according  to  his  own  inscription  thereon 
built  Newbiggin  Hall  in  1503.  John  settled  at  Little 
Strickland ;  his  second  son  was  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Crackenthorpe,  logician,  and  chaplain  to  James  I.  Four 
generations  of  John’s  descendants  lived  at  Little  Strick¬ 
land,  without  leaving  any  special  mark  on  local  history, 
before  Richard  Crackenthorpe  sold  the  property  to  John 
Pattinson,  of  Thrimby,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
Lowthers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  a  long  time  there  must  have 
been  more  than  one  family  of  Crackenthorpe  at  Little 
Strickland,  though  it  has  not  been  possible  to  show  any 
relationship.  Thus,  over  the  fireplace  of  the  High  Hall, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  appears  the  date  1600, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  arch  is  a  shield  containing  the 
Crackenthorpe  arms.  In  another  room  is  a  further  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  same  distinction. 

Little  Strickland  and  Thrimby  were  formerly  part  of 
Morland  parish,  and  paid  church  rates  to  Morland  up  to 
1868.  Great  and  Little  Strickland  and  Thrimby  were 
not  made  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  district  until  1870. 
Therefore  we  naturally  turn  to  the  Morland  Registers  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  trace  of  the  Crackenthorpes  who 
had  settled  at  Strickland  Hall — it  is  assumed  —  about 
1540.  The  registers  begin  two  years  earlier,  but  if  John 
Crackenthorpe  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  he  must  have  remained  a  bachelor 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  identity  of  his  wife  is  not 
known  ;  there  is  no  reference  to  his  marriage  at  Morland. 
The  first  entry  about  his  family  comes  much  later  than 
■one  would  have  expected.  We  have  them  in  this  order  : 
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1567 — January.  Christned  Richard  Crakenthroppe  sonne  to  John 
Crakenthroppe  yt  day  [following  an  entry  on  the  30th]. 

1569 —  April.  Christened  Barbarie  Crakenthroppe  doughtr  of 
John  Crakenthroppe  ye  iii  daye. 

1570- 1 — Februarie.  Christned  Eliz[abeth]  doughtr  to  John 

Crakenthroppe  ye  iiii  daye. 

Then  there  is  a  ten  years’  interval  until  we  get  : — 

1580 — March.  Christned  Katheren  Crakenthroppe  doughtr  to 
John  Crakenthroppe  ye  xxv  daye. 

It  is  not  until  August,  1580,  that  the  first  instance  occurs 
of  places  of  residence  being  recorded,  but  none  of  these 
apply  to  the  Crackenthorpes,  who  have  three  other 
entries  : — 

1582 —  June.  Christned  Anne  Crakenthroppe  doughtr  to  John 
Crakenthroppe  ye  xxvii  daye. 

1583 —  August.  Christned  Marie  Crakenthroppe  doughtr  to  John 
Crakenthroppe  ye  xvii  daye. 

1585 — June.  George  Crakenthroppe  sonne  to  John  Craken¬ 
throppe  ye  xxiv  daye. 

The  next  generation  is  recorded  in  some  almost  un¬ 
decipherable  pages  of  the  registers,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  the  marriage  of  Richard,  as  to  whose  family 
we  have  these  entries  : — 

f 

1634 — April.  Chrystoned - daughter  of  Richard  Cracken- 

thorpe  of  Litle  Strickland  ye  18th  daye. 

1637 — June.  Buried  John  sone  of  Richard  Crackenthorpe  of 
Litle  Strickland  the  23rd  day. 

1640 — Feb.  Buried  Dorothy  daughter  of  Richard  Crackenthorpe 
of  Litle  Strickland  the  29th  day. 

1640 — March.  Chrystoned  Jane  daughter  of  Richard  Cracken¬ 
thorpe  of  Litle  Strickland  the  17th  day. 

1643 — Nov.  Chrystoned  Marie  daughter  of  Richard  Cracken¬ 
thorpe  of  Litle  Strickland  the  last  day. 

None  of  these  entries  correspond  with  the  known  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  who  undoubtedly  owned  and  occupied 
Little  Strickland  Hall.  There  were  others  of  the  name 
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in  the  parish  at  a  considerably  later  period  ;  there  is,  for 
instance,  in  the  Carlisle  Registry,  the  will,  dated  July  15th, 
1709,  of  Richard  Crackenthorpe,  of  Little  Strickland. 
The  terms  indicate  that  he  belonged  to  the  yeoman  class 
rather  than  to  the  rank  of  squire  :  “  I  give  to  my  loving 
wife  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,” — the  same  amount  as  he 
gave  to  his  eldest  son  Richard.  He  gave  “  all  the  residue 
of  my  goods  and  chattels,  money,  plate,  brass,  pewther, 
beding,  biles  (bills),  bonds,  specialltys,  and  personall 
estate  whatsoever  ”  to  his  three  younger  children,  Chris¬ 
topher,  Ann,  and  Jane  Crackenthorpe,  “  who  I  doe  hereby 
constitute,  ordain,  and  make  joint  executors.”  He 
appointed  his  “  well  beloved  and  trusty  friends  Ambros 
Nicholson,  of  Penrith,  gentleman,  and  Robert  Wilson,  of 
the  foresaid  town,  gentleman  ’’—  both  being  his  brothers- 
in-law — supervisors  of  his  estate,  and  gave  each  of  them 
”  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  as  a  token  of  my 
trust  reposed  in  them.” 

Several  of  the  county  histories  lead  readers  to  suppose 
that  the  Fletchers  once  owned  Little  Strickland  Hall, 
though  the  assertion  is  not  definitely  made.  I  suggest 
that  the  Fletchers  may  have  acquired  the  High  Hall,  that 
being  the  only  other  house  of  considerable  size  in  the 
village  at  the  time.  Sir  Daniel  Fleming  tells  of  several 
visits  he  paid  to  his  friends  the  Fletchers  : — 

1667 —  Dec.  30  Paid  ....  at  Strickland  9s  6d. 

1668- 9 — Feb.  24.  Spent  at  Strickland  Hall,  Lowther,  Yainwith, 

Hutton,  and  Cockermouth,  by  myself  and  wife  between 

Jan  25,  1668  and  Feb  24,  1668,  the  sum  of  10s. 

1674 — July  6-7-8  Spent  at  Strickland  Hall  for  triming  2s. 

A  little  later,  in  1684,  Thomas  Fletcher  helped  to  found 
a  yearly  rent  charge  of  £10  to  be  paid  out  of  High  and 
Low  Sandriggs  and  Bryam  Croft  at  Little  Strickland,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school.  Bryam  Croft  is  to-day  part  of 
the  High  Hall  Farm.  Thomas  Fletcher  was  a  counsellor- 
at-law  who  took  an  active  share  in  the  public  work  of 
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his  time,  and  was  Recorder  of  Appleby  in  1692.  There 
is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  (1695)  in  the  porch  of  Little 
Strickland  Church.  His  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of 
William  Whelpdale,  of  Penrith,  and  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dawes,  vicar  of  Barton  ;  her  memory  is  kept  alive 
by  a  monument  in  Morland  Church.  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Mary  Fletcher,  married  Thomas  Norton, 
of  Grantley,  Yorkshire,  and  from  them  is  descended  the 
present  Lord  Grantley. 

Despite  the  popular  local  belief,  I  think  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  the  Fletchers  ever  lived  at  Little  Strick¬ 
land  Hall. 


Aewby  Hall. 
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Art.  XII. — Newby  Hall.  By  R.  Morton  Rigg,  Licentiate 
R.I.B.A.,  M.S.A. 

Read  at  the  site,  July  ryth,  1911. 

THERE  are  many  places  of  the  name  of  Newby  (which 
means  no  more  than  Newtown),  and  therefore  this, 
by  way  of  distinction  and  from  the  nature  of  its  situation, 
is  called  Newby  Stones.  From  Nicolson  and  Burn  we 
gather  that  this  manor  appears  to  have  had  no  connection 
with  the  Cliffords.  There  were  anciently  many  of  the 
name  of  de  Newby,  who  seem  to  have  been  lords  of  this 
manor.*  In  1519  Richard  Vernon  of  Nether  Haddon, 
Derbyshire,  held  of  the  king  (Henry  VIII.)  in  capite,  16 
messuages  and  300  acres  of  land  in  Newby,  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  George  Vernon,  of  whom  Richard 
Nevinson  of  Kemplees,  rented  a  messuage  at  Newby- 
in-the-Stones,  together  with  Newby  wood  and  a  parcel  of 
ground  called  Forty-penny  farmhold.  In  1559  Richard 
Nevinson  died,  and  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of 
certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Newby  Stones,  which  he 
left  to  his  son  Richard,  “and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body’' 
and  the  remainder  to  his  son  Stephen.  Richard  died 
without  issue  and  left  Stephen  in  possession.  Stephen’s 
son  died  in  1638. 

The  grandson  of  the  latter  was  John  Nevinson,  w1k> 
appears  to  have  rebuilt  Newby  Hall  some  time  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  his  initials  with  those  of  his  wife 
are  inscribed  on  several  door  lintels  bearing  the  date  1685. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Garth  of  Hedlam  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  This  John  was  the  grandfather  of  Stanwix. 


*  On  the  family  de  Newby,  see  an  article  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Ragg. 
in  these  Transactions,  n.s.,  ix.,  pp.  244-251. 
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Nevinson,  the  last  of  the  line,  his  mother  being  the  sister 
of  General  Stanwix.  He  married  Elizabeth  Blake,  whom, 
according  to  a  tradition  current  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  treated  very  cruelly,  and  finally  shut  her  up  in  a  room 
until  she  died.  His  second  wife  was  Julia  Gaskarth  of 
Hutton  Hall,  Penrith,  and  it  seems  he  found  his  match 
in  this  lady  ;  he  predeceased  his  wife  in  the  year  1772. 
A  tablet  to  his  memory  can  be  seen  in  the  chancel  of 
Morland  Church,  and  there  are  fragments  of  a  tombstone 
in  the  courtyard  of  Newby  Hall  which  bears  the  same 
inscription  as  the  Morland  Church  tablet.  The  inscription 
is  as  follows  : — 

Near  this  place  is  interd  the  remains 
of 

Stanwix  Nevinson  Esquire 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Newby 
He  died  the  22nd  of  Feb.  1772 
aged  70  years. 

He  was  twice  married  1st  to 
Elizabeth,  3rd  daughter  of  Robt.  Blake  Esquire 
of  Twisel  Castle  in  Nortamshire  in  the 
County  of  Durham.  His  2nd  wife  Julia 
3rd  daughter  of  John  Gaskarth  Esquire 
of  Hutton  Hall  in  Penrith  Cumberland — 

Erected  this  monument  to  his  memory. 


Lord  who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  tabernacle,  or 
who  shall  rest  upon  Thy  holy  hill. 

Even  he  that  leadeth  an  uncorrupt  life 
and  doeth  the  thing  which  is  right  and 
speaketh  the  Truth  from  his  heart. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  old  stone  at  Newby 
was  the  original,  and  once  stood  in  Morland  Church  and 
has  been  replaced  by  the  marble  tablet  already  referred  to. 

The  estate  was  left  to  Julia  his  wife,  who  afterwards 
married  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
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The  present  building  has  no  doubt  been  erected  on  the 
site  of  a  former  house,  which  was  at  one  time  occupied 
by  the  family  of  de  Newby,  sometimes  spelt  “  Neube.” 

It  has  not  any  very  striking  architectural  features — a 
typical  manor  house  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with 
features  of  the  Jacobean  period;  or  at  any  rate  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  that  period  are  evident,  though  we  must 
remember  that  at  this  time  (1685)  the  Anglo-classic  style 
was  predominant ;  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  building  St. 
Paul’s,  commencing  in  the  year  1675.  The  Jacobean  was 
only  a  transitional  style  between  the  late  Gothic  and  the 
Classicism  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  main  features  by  which  one  is  led  to  imply  that 
this  manor  house  is  Jacobean  in  style  are — firstly,  the 
plan,  which  consists  of  a  central  block  26  feet  in  length, 
with  a  central  door  leading  directly  into  the  hall,  and  two 
side  wings  projecting  a  distance  of  13  feet.  Secondly, 
the  classic  doorway,  with  its  moulded  cornice,  supported 
by  pilasters ;  and  yet  a  tinge  of  Gothic  is  displayed  in  the 
mullioned  windows  with  the  string  course  carried  over 
them  with  an  embattled  line.  We  are  therefore  led  to 
assume  this  house  was  built  earlier  and  probably  restored 
by  John  Nevinson  in  1685. 

The  iron  casements  with  their  curious  device  for  fasten¬ 
ing  are  of  considerable  interest,  consisting  of  two  iron 
catches  joined  on  an  iron  rod. 

The  tablet  over  the  main  door  contains  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Ne vinsons;  the  shield  bears  a  chevron, 
charged  with  a  mullet,  between  eaglets  displayed,  on  an 
esquire’s  helm  the  crest,  a  leopard  passant  collared. 

There  is  one  notable  feature  about  the  stone  in  the 
walls,  as  it  consists  of  two  kinds  of  freestone,  though 
Newby  is  noted  for  its  limestone.  The  dining  hall  is  21 
feet  by  18  feet.  It  has  a  fine  old,  though  plain  fireplace, 
10  feet  wide.  The  flue  is  of  considerable  width  and  in  it 
the  original  chain  and  loop  are  to  be  seen  hanging  from 
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their  iron  bars,  and  from  which  hams,  bacon,  and  other 
meats  were  suspended  to  be  smoked.  Leading  out  of  this- 
hall  are  the  private  rooms,  kitchen  and  staircase.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  house  is  extensively  cellared,  though  it 
has  not  been  used  for  many  years.  It  is,  however,  thought 
that  the  entrance  must  be  near  the  larder  door,  because 
the  floor  at  this  point  is  boarded,  yet  on  each  side  the 
stone  floor  remains.  It  would  be  of  considerable  interest 
if  this  cellar  could  be  explored,  and  in  all  probability  we 
should  find  a  vaulted  roof.  In  the  kitchen  there  is  a 
bakstone,  an  attribute  requisite  to  every  manor  house, 
because  at  that  time  oatcake  or  “  haver  bread  ”  was  the- 
staple  food,  while  now  it  is  only  a  delicacy. 

The  panelling  in  the  sitting  room  is  no  doubt  of  a  much 
earlier  date  than  that  in  the  upper  rooms.  The  whole  of 
the  woodwork  has  been  defaced  and  modernized  with 
paint.  There  are  the  nail  marks  still  visible  in  one  of  the 
rooms  on  the  woodwork,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
has  at  some  time  been  covered  with  tapestry.  A  very 
particular  feature  of  the  bedroom  floor  is  that  each  room 
has  a  separate  closet  or  dressing  room  about  5  feet  or' 
6  feet  square,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  those 
adjoining  the  bedrooms  of  the  central  block  are  in  the- 
thickness  of  the  wall,  which  forms  the  dining  hall  fireplace 
recess  on  the  ground  floor ;  the  wall  is  about  7  feet  6  inches 
in  thickness. 

I  cannot  vouch  whether  it  was  in  one  of  these  rooms- 
that  Stanwix  Nevinson  banished  his  wife,  or  that  her 
ghost  still  roams  through  these  dark  passages  on  a  wild 
winter’s  night,  chanting  a  weird  melody,  until  weary  she 
sits  down  to  her  spinning  wheel,  the  only  companion 
allowed  by  her  cruel  lord  with  which  to  amuse  herself. 

At  the  end  of  the  courtyard  near  the  west  gate  is  the 
site  of  the  old  Tithe  House,  where  the  lord  received  his 
tithes  in  kind,  being  every  tenth  stook  or  any  other 
articles  or  animal ;  little  now  remains  of  this  building,. 
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but  several  of  the  original  door  or  window  lintels  have 
been  built  into  the  walls  of  the  farm  buildings  when  they 
were  repaired  by  the  estate  agent  some  years  ago.  Though 
the  farm  buildings  are  modern,  there  is  much  of  the  old 
walling  remaining,  but  the  repairer  has  done  his  work  and 
the  antiquity  has  consequently  suffered.  The  estate  now 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
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Art.  XIII. — Cliburn  Hall.  By  Francis  Haswell,  M.D. 
Read  at  the  site,  July  14th,  1911. 

rnHIS  old  hall,  which  is  arranged  about  the  core  of  a 
_L  pele  tower,  has  many  interesting  features.  The 
plan  opposite  shows  the  original  pele  in  black,  with  the 
sixteenth  century  additions  in  open  shading  and  the  more 
modern  buildings  in  outline. 

The  pele  tower  is  a  rectangular  building,  which  is  45 
feet  in  length  and  29J  feet  in  breadth  and  consists  of 
three  stories.  The  stone  is  of  excellent  red  sandstone  as 
you  can  see  on  the  south  side,  where  the  modern  rough¬ 
cast  has  fallen  away  ;  it  seems  a  pity  so  to  cover  it,  but 
the  local  stone  is  so  porous  that  it  allows  a  large  quantity 
of  moisture  to  percolate  through  the  walls.  The  windows 
are  large  and  of  a  very  pleasing  design,  but  I  suppose 
they  were  added  in  Elizabethan  times,  when  Richard 
Cliburn,  whose  name  stands  over  the  door,  greatly  en¬ 
larged  and  altered  the  hall ;  the  roof  was  until  40  years 
ago  a  flat  one  with  a  parapet,  which  has  been  taken  down, 
and  on  the  south  side  are  the  remains  of  the  gutter 
spouts. 

The  growing  luxury  of  the  Elizabethan  period  made 
the  owner  launch  out  and  add  all  the  parts  marked  in 
the  plan  in  open  shading  ;  this  provided  many  additional 
rooms  and  a  new  and  more  convenient  staircase.  A  door 
with  an  elliptical  arch  and  square  frame,  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  stable  on  the  other  side  of  this  building,  was 
made  as  the  main  entrance  and  no  doubt  this  stone  was 
over  that  doorway. 

It  bears  a  quarterly  shield  with  the  arms  of  the  Cliburns 
and  the  Kirkbrides — this  refers  to  the  marriage  of  Robert 
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Photo,  by  Dr.  Haswell. 
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Cliburn  of  this  place  with  Emma,  one  of  the  daughters 
and  coheirs  of  George  Kirkbride  of  Kirkbride  ;  and  as  the 
said  Emma  was  married  in  1507  and  was  only  21  years 
old  in  15 1 1,  you  can  get  an  idea  as  to  her  age  at  the 
date  of  the  marriage. 

In  passing  I  may  mention  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
Cliburn  arms  as  occuring  on  the  seals  of  the  family  in 
documents  at  Lowther.  In  1436  their  arms  were  fretty 
and  a  chief,  but  this  became  altered  by  an  easy  gradation 
to  a  chief  and  three  chevrons  interlaced.  The  Kirkbride 
arms  are  arg.  a  cross  engrailed  sable  or  vert. 

The  initials  at  the  side,  “  R.C.”  are  those  of  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  man  who  made  this  match  and  he  has  had  the 
following  inscription  placed  below  : — 

Richard  Clebur  thus  they  me  cawl 
Wch  in  my  time  Hath  bealded  ys  hall 
The  year  of  our  Lorde  God — who  lyst 
for  to  neam. 

1567. 

R.  D.  Mayson. 

This  inscription,  of  which  both  the  spelling  and  wording 
are  very  odd,  is  one  of  those  rhyming  couplets,  such  as 
occur  at  Newbiggin  and  Askham  Halls  ;  but  “  who  lyst 
for  to  neam  ”  is  decidedly  peculiar  ;  however,  as  Dr. 
Taylor  points  out,  it  is  not  far  from  the  “  who  lyst  for 
to  see  ”  of  Newbiggin  Hall. 

The  mason  who  has  been  allowed  to  put  his  initials  in 
large  characters  was  certainly  very  efficient  at  his  work, 
for  the  lettering  is  beautifully  cut  and  in  such  a  soft  stone 
has  lasted  well  for  its  330  years.  This  door  of  course  is 
an  entirely  modern  arrangement. 

To  come  to  the  inside  features— the  ground  floor  is  leveL 
with  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side,  but  now  considerably 
below  on  this  ;  it  is  vaulted  and  was  originally  divided 
by  a  wall  into  two  rooms. 
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The  earliest  doorway  was  on  the  east  side  and  has  a 
roundheaded  arch  ;  close  to  this  you  will  see  the  beginning 
of  the  newel  stair,  which  also  shows  in  two  cupboards  on 
the  higher  floors,  otherwise  it  is  quite  blocked  up. 

A  feature  of  this  floor  is  the  large  fireplace,  now  filled 
with  a  modern  grate  ;  there  is  also  a  similar  fireplace  in 
the  room  above,  and  if  you  go  into  either  of  the  small 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  beside  the  fireplace,  you  will  see 
the  huge  extent  of  the  chimney  stack. 

On  the  south  side  there  is  a  door  made  no  doubt  in 
Richard  Cliburn’s  time,  when  the  stairway  arrangements 
were  altered  by  making  another  entrance  to  the  hall. 

The  early  iron  grilles  on  two  of  the  ground  floor  windows 
deserve  attention. 

On  the  first  floor  the  charming  windows  in  the  dining 
hall  and  the  extent  of  the  chimney  stack  are  the  noticeable 
features. 

On  the  second  floor  there  is  nothing  of  interest  and  the 
roof  is  not  accessible. 

On  the  south  side  there  is  a  peculiar  feature,  consisting 
of  a  small  square  tower  joined  to  the  main  building  by 
an  arch  and  having  a  parapet  all  round.  This  contains 
what  was  until  recently  the  well  of  the  hall  and  is  sunk 
in  the  sandstone  for  about  40  feet.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  arrangement  was  made  for  defensive  purposes, 
so  that  the  people  inside  could  get  access  to  water  without 
being  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  their  opponents. 

The  family  of  Cliburn  lived  here  for  many  generations, 
for  in  Edward  Ill’s  reign  Robert  de  Cliburn  held  the 
manor  of  Cliburn  Hervey,  which  is  part  of  the  present 
manor  of  Cliburn,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  account  of 
the  family  at  present,  until  about  the  year  1500  when  the 
visitation  pedigree  commences  ;  I  say  “  at  present,”  for  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Ragg  intends  giving  us  a  paper  on 
the  subject. 

The  visitation  pedigree  commences  with  Robert  Cliburn, 
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of  Cliburn,  who  married  Emma,  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  George  Kirkbride  of  Kirkbride,  who  died  January  24th, 
1511. 

The  visitation  pedigree  does  not  give  the  family  as  of 
Cliburn,  but  of  Hayclose,  which  is  in  Hesket  parish,  and 
the  reason  is  that  Thomas,  a  younger  brother  of  Richard 
Cliburn,  who  says  he  “  bealded  ”  this  hall,  but  really 
didn’t,  had  gone  to  live  there,  and  Richard  had  taken 
himself  off  to  Killerby  in  Yorkshire,  where  Cliburns  are 
found  in  the  Yorkshire  Visitation.  Mr.  Ragg  has  given  me 
some  interesting  information  about  them  and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  his  own  words:  “  Richard  Cleburne  not 
being  satisfied  with  possessing  Cliburn  and  half  Bampton 
must  needs  purchase  High  Killerby  from  Sir  George 
Bowes  ;  for  this  he  had  to  borrow  money,  and  he  was  then 
foolish  enough  to  get  further  into  debt  by  purchasing  Low 
Killerby,  borrowing  again,  and  over  this  borrowing  and 
other  disputes  he  came  to  grief  with  Richard  Lowther  and 
others  and  never  really  got  on  to  his  feet  again,  though 
some  sort  of  patching  up  was  made  by  the  marriage  of 
his  grandson  Thomas  with  Frances,  daughter  of  Richard 
Lowther. 

“  Richard  was  rather  a  spendthrift,  for  besides  pur¬ 
chasing  Killerby,  he  spent  a  lot  of  money  in  completely 
altering  this  hall ;  he  married  Ellinor,  daughter  of  Lancelot 
Lancaster  of  Sockbridge  and  had  a  large  family,  of  whom 
Edmund,  the  eldest  son,  who  married  Grace,  daughter  of 
Alan  Bellingham  of  Levens,  succeeded  to  the  estates. 
His  son  Thomas  was  5  years  old  in  1585  and  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Lowther,  at  Lowther, 
on  12th  March,  1595. 

“  He  was  followed  by  Edmund,  who  was  seven  years  old 
in  1612,  and  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Timothy 
Hutton,  of  Marske,  the  granddaughter  of  Sir  George  Bowes 
from  whom  his  great-grandfather  had  bought  Killerby. 

“  But  the  family  had  always  been  in  low  water  ever 
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since  that  unfortunate  Killerby  purchase,  and  Edmund’s 
son  Timothy  sold  the  manor  in  1654  to  Robert  Collingwood 
and  Frances  his  wife.  Two  years  later  these  people  sold 
the  manor  and  demesne,  which  seems  to  have  come  into 
their  possession  in  the  meantime,  to  Lieut.-Col.  Sawrey 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  seem  to  have  immediately 
mortgaged  it  to  Edward  Lee  of  Monkwearmouth,  who 
three  years  later,  in  1659,  levied  a  fine  and  recovery  ; 
this  is  the  Lee  who  is  mentioned  by  Dugdale  as  of  Cliburn 
Hall ;  but  as  the  family  only  remained  for  a  very  brief 
period  in  the  county,  they  are  not  of  much  local  interest 
to  us. 

“  Edward  Lee  was  50  years  old  in  1664,  and  as  it  is  not 
stated  that  he  had  any  children,  I  think  we  may  conclude 
that  he  had  none,  which  gives  a  good  reason  for  his  action 
in  the  year  1662  in  leasing  the  manor  and  demesne  to  Sir 
John  Lowther  for  99  years.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  demesne,  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  he  continued  to  reside  there  or  at  any  rate  intended 
to  do  so  ;  however,  in  1667  he  executed  a  final  release  of 
both  the  manor  and  demesne  to  Sir  John  Lowther,  in 
whose  family  it  has  since  remained. 

“Edward  Lee  bought  another  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  at 
Glanford  Bridge,  where  he  was  living  in  1670.” 


Art.  XIV. — Cliburn  Church.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Wright. 

Read  at  the  church,  July  14th,  1911. 

THE  parish  church  of  Cliburn,  dedicated  to  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  has  undergone  since  its  foundation  four 
material  changes  in  the  furniture  and  fashion  of  the 
inside.  The  first  three  are  mentioned  in  a  brief  history 
of  Cliburn  Church  inscribed  at  the  back  of  an  old  church 
register,  presumably  by  the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  D.D., 
chancellor  of  Carlisle  1846,  archdeacon  1855,  and  rector 
of  Lowther. 

According  to  this  manuscript  architectural  and  patronal 
reasons  point  to  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  date  of 
foundation.  In  the  original  plan  of  the  church  there 
appear  to  have  been  no  wooden  seats  for  the  congregation, 
but  only  a  stone  bench,  about  18  inches  high  and  one 
foot  wide,  which  went  all  around  the  church,  or  nearly 
so.  This  bench  existed  down  to  1849,  when  it  was 
removed. 

In  Dr.  Jackson’s  opinion,  the  first  change  took  place 
shortly  after  the  Reformation,  and  consisted  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  strong  oak  benches  on  both  sides  of  the  church. 
Probably  also  the  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
was  altered  at  the  same  time. 

The  second  change  he  attributes  to  the  time  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century.  There  were 
then  added  to  the  existing  seating  accommodation  two 
pews  in  the  chancel.  Upon  the  door  of  the  pew  on  the 
left  hand  was  inscribed  “  Timothy  Wynill,*  1642.” 
According  to  tradition  this  pew  had  been  granted  to 
Winderwath  when  a  chapel  which  stood  at  the  latter 

*  This  name,  as  pointed  out  by  “  Northerner  ”  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Penrith 
Observer,  ought  to  be  “  Wyvill.” 
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place  was  united  to  Cliburn  parish.  There  were  also  two 
smaller  pews  erected  beneath  the  arch,  one  of  them  being 
marked  with  the  initials  A.P.,  standing,  it  is  said,  for 
Anne,  countess  of  Pembroke,  of  renowned  memory, 
whose  forest-ranger  had  a  seat  here.  Two  other  seats 
next  to  the  arch  on  the  left  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Cliburns  of  Cliburn  Hall,  and  were  marked  with  their 
initials.  Down  to  this  time  sermons  and  addresses  would 
have  been  delivered  from  before  the  Communion  table, 
for  there  was  no  pulpit ;  but  now  one  was  erected,  though 
somewhat  farther  down  the  church  than  the  present  one, 
for  a  pew  intervened  between  it  and  the  arch. 

In  the  year  1849  certain  repairs  and  additions  not 
specified  by  the  historian  were  effected. 

The  fourth  and  last  change  was  in  1887  (Jubilee  year) 
when  the  church  was  most  thoroughly  restored  and  beauti¬ 
fied  during  the  incumbency  of  the  late  Canon  Burton. 
The  church  was  entirely  re-seated,  a  new  roof  was  put 
on,  a  new  floor  laid,  and  the  present  pulpit  and  organ 
erected. 

On  the  Communion  table  stands  a  Jerusalem  cross  of 
great  intrinsic  and  historical  interest,  presented  to  Canon 
Burton  by  the  late  Christopher  James  Cleborne,  M.D.,  of 
the  U.S.A.  Navy,  a  descendant  of  the  Cliburns  of  Cliburn 
Hall.  Preserved  among  the  papers  at  Cliburn  Church  is 
the  following  copy  of  a  letter  having  reference  to  this 
cross,  and  addressed  to  Dr.  Cleborne  : — 

Florence, 

19th  April,  1873. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  note  of  the  5th  inst.  is  before  me  and  in  reply  to  your 
inquiries  I  regret  that  I  cannot  assure  you  positively  that  the 
antique  is  the  veritable  cross  of  St.  Giovanni  di  Vallambrossa.* 

*  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto  (985-1073)  founded  the  monastery  of  Vallombrosa, 
which  was  suppressed  in  1866.  It  is  of  him  that  the  legend,  illustrated  in 
Burne-Jones’s  picture  of  the  Merciful  Knight,  is  told  ;  how  the  crucifix  at  San 
Miniato  near  Florence  bent  down  to  him  when  he  forgave  the  murderer  of 
his  brother. 
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In  fact  I  think  it  more  than  doubtful,  as  the  Saint  died  long 
before  the  year  1100.  All  that  is  known  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  is  that  the  cross  was  in  the  Vallambrossa  monastery 
some  seven  hundred  years,  and  was  included  in  its  inventories 
of  effects  up  to  the  time  of  its  suppression  by  His  Majesty  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  when  with  the  relics  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
an  antiquary,  and  I  believe  that  Signor  Caprianni  offered  a  thous¬ 
and  lira  advance  on  his  purchase  to  Signor  Victor  Barone.  As  a 
specimen  of  early  Jerusalem  crosses,  it  is  the  most  perfect  and 
best  preserved  of  any  that  I  have  seen,  indeed  the  exquisite  inlay 
of  Ormus  pearl  in  ebony,  inlaid  in  Gethsemane  olive,  is  declared 
by  Caprianni — no  mean  connoisseur — -to  be  exquisitely  fine  and 
rare.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  is  to  go  to  a  church,  instead  of  a  private 
collection  of  an  individual. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

F.  Hamilton  Cornier. 

In  correction  of  a  statement  on  the  brass  erected  by 
Dr.  Cleborne  the  following  letter  has  been  received  from 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Ragg  : — 

July  13,  1911. 

The  brass  put  in  by  my  kinsman  Christopher  Cleborne,  doctor 
and  afterwards  Vice-Admiral  of  the  American  Navy,  was  put  in 
when  he  was  under  the  impression  that  ‘  Hervey  ’  of  Cliburn  was 
a  direct  paternal  ancestor.  This  my  researches  amongst  old 
records  show  was  a  mistake.  My  kinsman  has  been  dead  some 
years  now,  or  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  wish  to  have  the  error 
corrected.  The  Hervey  mentioned  on  the  brass  belonged  to  a 
family  some  few  members  of  which  were  called  de  Cliburn  but 
they  came  to  an  end  and  the  heiress  was  apparently  married  to 
a  Robert  de  Cliburn,  not  of  the  same  blood,  and  whose  descendants 
held  and  kept  to  the  name.  Whether  the  heiress  was  actually 
descended  from  the  Hervey  mentioned  I  can  not  at  present  say, 
or  whether  she  was  only  of  a  collateral  line,  though  she  was 
apparently  descended  from  an  earlier  Hervey. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest  are  the  pedestal  of  an 
ancient  cross  which,  surmounted  by  a  modern  cross,  stands 
in  the  churchyard  ;  and  a  dial  on  the  eastern  jamb  of 
the  Norman  door,  with  five  rays  marking  the  hours  from 
9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Built  into  the  wall  of  the  porch  are  the 
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two  inscribed  Roman  stones  found  in  July,  1886,  in  pulling 
down  the  fabric  of  the  church.  One  of  these  relates  to 
the  building  of  a  bath,  and  (according  to  the  late  W. 
Thompson  Watkin,  who  figured  and  described  the  stones 
in  these  Transactions,  o.s.,  ix.,  pp.  284-291)  to  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  a  basilica  by  the  Ala  Petriana  and  the  Ala 
Sebusiana.  The  other  is  part  of  an  altar  with  its  inscrip¬ 
tion  too  defaced  to  read. 

To  turn  from  ancient  to  modern,  Cliburn  Church 
possesses  three  extremely  beautiful  Communion  table 
fronts,  worked  by  Mrs.  Burton,  widow  of  Canon  Burton, 
the  late  rector. 


Photo,  by  Dr.  Haswell. 
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Art.  XV. — Clifton  Hall  and  its  Owners.  By  Edwin 
Jackson. 

Read  at  Clifton  Hall,  July  14th,  1911. 

THIS  small  pele  tower,  when  compared  with  the 
numerous  peles  in  the  two  counties,  reveals  some 
distinctive  features.  Its  outward  appearance  does  not 
suggest  the  strength  and  massiveness  so  necessary  to  the 
security  of  its  inmates,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  older 
peles.  Yanwath  Hall,  which  is  just  across  the  meadows, 
is  a  fine  type  of  early  fifteenth  century  work,  and  this 
structure  cannot  compete  with  it  in  those  essentials  which 
are  always  present  in  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth- 
century  building  in  this  district.  Neither  does  it  resemble 
Little  Strickland  Hall,  not  far  away,  in  which  we  have 
an  excellent  example  of  the  Tudor  manor  house,  built 
probably  about  the  same  time,  but  in  the  erection  of  which 
the  builder  has  broken  away  from  the  traditional  style 
of  the  earlier  time,  and  produced  a  comfortable  and  com¬ 
modious  dwelling  house.  Clifton  Hall  is  of  late  date, 
probably  sixteenth  century,  erected  some  little  time  sub¬ 
sequent  to  Flodden  fight,  when  the  prospect  of  a  long 
period  of  peace  upon  the  Border  permitted  the  builder 
to  turn  his  attention  to  elements  of  comfort  rather  than 
solely  as  heretofore  to  security  against  attack.  The 
fashion  and  design  of  the  pele,  however,  remained  popular 
long  after  the  necessity  for  the  original  massiveness  had 
passed  away.  It  is  the  distinctive  style  which  adds  an 
interest  to  this  building  which  is  peculiar  to  itself. 

Having  regard  to  the  important  family  of  the  Engaynes, 
who  owned  the  manor  and  lands  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
the  fine  site  for  defence  on  the  highway  from  Carlisle  to 
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Kendal  and  the  south,  commanding  the  fords  of  the 
Lowther  and  within  easy  striking  distance  of  the  ford  of 
the  river  Eamont,  would  not  remain  unfortified,  and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  much  stronger  building 
once  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  one. 

The  late  Dr.  Taylor,  a  former  vice-president  of  this 
Society,  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  these  old  halls, 
assigns  to  Clifton  Hall  a  comparatively  modern  date,  and 
as  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  since  his  time 
(1879),  I  am,  in  describing  the  building,  making  use  of 
his  very  careful  observations  of  32  years  ago.  In  the 
present  example  of  the  pele  tower,  we  find  that  the  strong 
✓  ground  floor,  with  its  stone-vaulted  roof,  and  narrow, 
widely-splayed  slits  in  the  wall,  characteristic  of  earlier 
work,  has  given  place  to  nearly  square  window  openings 
and  roofs  of  wood  for  the  lower  chambers.  The  walls 
rise  perpendicularly  from  the  ground,  without  the  aid  of 
splays  as  at  Askham,  nor  with  an  ogee  moulding  as  at 
Yanwath.  The  dimensions  of  the  tower  are  33  feet  6 
inches  by  26  feet  6  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  parapet 
is  37  feet ;  it  contains  two  stories  above  the  ground  floor  ; 
an  open  roof,  with  battlements  and  a  small  crenellated 
turret  at  the  south-west  angle,  surmounts  the  whole. 
The  upper  rooms  and  roof  are  reached  by  a  newel  stair 
leading  from  the  doorway  on  the  ground  level,  in  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  building,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  stairway.  In  the  older  peles  the  newel 
stair  is  almost  invariably  found  in  the  north-east  corner. 
At  the  present  time  the  doorway  is  walled  up,  but  behind 
the  walling,  iron  crooks  which  fitted  the  hinges  of  the 
oaken  door  may  still  be  seen  in  their  original  position. 
This  doorway  has  a  four-centred  arch,  very  depressed, 
which  is  not  regarded  by  experts  as  good  form  of  work, 
but  it  is  original.  The  other  two  doorways  are  close 
together  and  have  segmental  arches  cut  in  the  single 
stones  which  are  applied  as  lintels,  and  are  insertions  of 
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a  later  date  to  give  access  to  an  attached  building,  of 
which  the  weathering  line  of  the  roof  remains,  clearly 
indicating  that  it  has  been  joined  to  this  south  face  of 
the  tower.  There  is  also  evidence  of  additions  in  the 
north  face,  and  at  the  north-east  angle,  where  a  door  at 


,70  5*  ,0  70  ,2 oft. 

Clifton  Hall,  Ground  Floor. 

(From  Dr.  M.  W.  Taylor.) 

A,  kitchen  fireplace.  B,  locker.  C,  original  north  doorway. 

D,  original  doorway  on  south  front  to  newel  stair. 

one  time  existed  to  give  access  to  the  kitchen.  Another 
doorway  may  also  be  found  in  the  north  face  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  entrance  to  the  tower. 
It  seems  probable  that  at  some  time  the  tower  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  additions  to  its  northern  and  southern  faces 
and  that  it  then  formed  the  central  and  highest  portion 
of  a  pile  of  buildings  of  some  importance,  which  would 
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■contain  a  dining  hall  and  other  rooms  commensurate  with 
the  position  of  the  family  who  owned  this  hall  in  the 
Tudor  period.  Traces  of  these  supplementary  buildings 
are  still  visible,  but  as  the  demolition  of  the  buildings 
themselves  is  complete,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  present 
farm  buildings  and  orchard  suggest  a  reason  for  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  stones.  The  three  corbel  stones  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  face  of  the  south  wall  are  each  pierced 
horizontally  with  a  hole,  and  their  use  has  puzzled  those 
who  have  examined  this  structure  ;  they  could  not  have 
been  used  to  support  the  roof  of  the  supplementary 
building,  as  one  of  them  is  outside  the  line  of  roof,  and 
they  do  not  suggest  a  gallery  for  defensive  purposes,  nor 
a  portcullis  arrangement  to  drop  over  the  doors  beneath, 
and  so  far  I  have  not  found  a  convincing  explanation. 
The  original  windows  are  square  headed,  some  are  small 
■of  one  light,  and  others  mullioned  with  several  lights, 
and  it  may  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  designs  of  the 
mouldings  have  been  reproduced  in  the  windows  of  the 
large  farm  building  adjoining.  The  eighteenth-century 
windows  on  the  east  were  no  doubt  inserted  to  make  the 
place  correspond  to  modern  ideas,  when  the  last  generation 
■or  two  of  the  family  resided  there. 

The  interior  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  ruin.  When 
this  Society  met  there  in  1879  there  was  a  carved  oaken 
sixteenth-century  door  to  the  locker  on  the  left  of  the 
fireplace  of  the  largest  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which 
has  since  disappeared.  This  ground  floor  is  divided  into 
three  rooms,  one  of  which  was  evidently  the  kitchen,  and 
from  which  the  door  at  the  north-east  angle  gave  access 
do  the  domestic  buildings  in  connexion  with  the  kitchen. 
The  wooden  ceiling  is  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  north 
doorway,  now  walled  up,  was  regarded  as  the  original 
entrance  to  the  lower  rooms.  Dr.  Taylor  finds  evidence 
of  late  work  in  the  steps  of  the  newel  stairway  ;  he  says  : — 
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There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  steps  of  the  newel  staircase  which 
marks  a  late  date  ....  the  edge  of  the  narrow  ends  of  the 
winders,  as  they  approach  the  central  pillar,  is  coved  back  in 
cavetto  to  the  line  of  step  ;  this  treatment  holds  for  the  first 
flight,  higher  up  the  heads  are  plain  and  without  moulding.  The 
first  and  second  stories  are  divided  by  partitions  into  small  apart¬ 
ments  .  .  .  and  the  roof  is  hipped  and  slated,  with  an  alure  around 
it  within  the  parapet  (these  Transactions,  o.s.,  iv.,  p.  391). 

And  what  of  the  families  who  have  resided  on  this 
interesting  old  estate  ?  From  the  time  of  Henry  II.  up 
to  the  present  there  have  been  but  two,  the  Engaynes 
and  the  Wyberghs.  By  an  undated  deed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  Sir  Hugh  de  Morville  granted  the  manor  and 
village  of  Clifton  to  a  Gilbert  Engayne,  and  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  a  Gilbert  Engayne  was  the  last  male  of 
the  name  in  the  direct  line.  Gilbert  had  only  one  child, 
a  daughter,  Eleanor,  who  married  38  Edward  III.,  William 
de  Wybergh  of  St.  Bees  ;  she  died  between  the  years  1400 
and  1412  (Henry  IV.)  and  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle 
of  the  church  close  by,  where  in  a  painted  glass  may  be 
seen  her  name  and  arms.  The  arms  of  Engayne  and 
Wybergh  are  given,  but  I  think  not  quite  accurately,  and 
as  for  the  lady’s  effigy  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the 
nimbus  round  her  head,  so  that  she  must  either  have  been 
canonized,  or  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  of  some  saint 
has  been  adapted  to  represent  the  last  of  the  Engaynes  ; 
below  is  helynor  engayne  and  the  arms  of  Wybergh 
impaling  Engayne.  It  appears  that  this  memorial  has 
been  removed  from  its  original  position,  as  Nicolson  and 
Burn  refer  to  three  little  windows  at  the  east  end  of 
Clifton  Church.  In  the  middle  window  was  a  crucifix  and 
in  the  other  the  effigy  described  above,  and  they  relate 
that  in  Machel’s  time  ( circa  1700)  the  third  window  con¬ 
tained  the  figure  (on  glass)  of  a  man  leaning  his  cheek 
on  his  right  hand  and  holding  a  book  in  his  left,  and 
above,  the  arms  of  Fallowfield  of  Great  Strickland.  These 
windows  were  removed,  it  is  believed,  at  the  restoration  of 
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the  chancel  when  the  new  Decorated  window  was  erected, 
and  the  Engayne  and  Fallowfield  windows  displaced.  The 
Rev.  J.  Whiteside  relates  in  his  article  on  “  Swindale 
Chapel  ”  how  it  is  supposed  that  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  Clifton  Church  this  sacred  memorial  of  the 
Fallowhelds  disappeared,  and  how  it  was  found  years 
afterwards  in  a  mass  of  rubbish  belonging  to  a  Clifton 
solicitor,  and  rescued  from  destruction  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Brunskill  to  adorn  the  little  felldale  chapel  at  Swindale. 

In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Edward  III.  we  first  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  ancient  family  of  Wybergh,  who 
have  retained  possession  in  unbroken  male  descent  of  this 
pele  tower  through  many  vicissitudes  down  to  the  present 
time.  They  played  their  part  in  Border  warfare  and  in 
the  affairs  of  the  district  in  which  they  lived,  marrying 
into  the  local  families  of  Fowther,  Sandford,  Wharton, 
Lancaster,  Irton,  Salkeld,  Hilton,  and  others.  They 
rendered  their  suit  and  service  to  the  great  earls,  the 
Cliffords  of  Brougham  Castle,  some  dying  with  their  boots 
off  and  some  with  them  on.  The  name  crops  up  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  records  of  the  time.  Fortune  appears  to 
have  dealt  fairly  evenly  with  them  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  ;  then  she  deserted  them  for  a  long  period. 
Thomas  Wybergh,  born  in  1628,  suffered  heavily  as  a 
Royalist,  and  was  in  the  list  of  delinquents  whose  estates 
were  ordered  to  be  sold  by  an  ordinance  of  Cromwell’s 
Parliament  in  1652.  His  father,  also  a  Thomas  Wybergh, 
had  mortgaged  in  1640  the  manor  of  Clifton  to  Sir  John 
Lowther  for  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  dying  in  1646 
left  the  debt  unredeemed  and  a  heritage  of  costly  litigation 
to  his  successors,  which  not  only  demonstrated  the 
glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  but  did  more  to  strip  this 
family  of  its  estate  or  inheritance  than  did  the  “  rough¬ 
footed  Scots  ”  in  all  their  “  hot  trod  ”  raids  into  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Westmorland.  “  Northerner,”  in  the  Penrith 
Observer  of  31st  December,  1906,  gives  a  careful  resume 
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■of  this  trial  from  the  records  of  the  House  of  Lords  journals 
of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Of  an  estate  reputed  to  be 
of  the  value  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  little  remained  to 
the  Wyberghs  but  the  hall  and  demesne  lands.  How 
Sir  John  Lowther  was  able  to  establish  a  good  defence 
and  win  this  case  belongs,  of  course,  to  another  story. 

A  Thomas  Wybergh  born  in  1663  was  taken  prisoner 
in  1715  by  the  insurgents  and  was  exchanged  for  Allen 
Ascough,  Esq.  Still  another  Thomas  Wybergh,  who  was 
born  in  1685,  married  a  daughter  of  Christopher  Hilton 
of  Burton  and  Ormside  in  Westmorland,  and  experienced 
both  good  and  bad  fortune.  We  must  regard  him  as 
having  good  luck  in  the  size  of  his  family  which  numbered 
twenty-two,  and  bad  luck  in  that  the  tide  of  war  enveloped 
him  and  did  not  pass  on  without  doing  him  grievous 
damage.  It  is  recorded  that  “  Clifton  Hall  was  plundered 
17-18  December  1745  by  the  insurgents  insomuch  that 
this  family  is  supposed  to  have  sustained  more  loss  than 
any  in  the  country.”  That  the  Scots  during  their  short 
•occupation  of  Clifton  village  did  plunder  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  eye  witness, 
Thomas  Savage  the  Quaker,  who  lived  at  what  is  now 
Town  End  Farm,  and  wrote  a  most  vivid  description  of 
the  events  of  that  memorable  December  afternoon.  He 
says : — 

The  Scots  sent .  off  a  party  of  their  horse  to  plunder  and  burn 
Lowther  Hall  and  Town  and  were  also  plundering  our  Town 
(Clifton),  leaving  nothing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  breaking 
locks  and  making  ruinous  work  even  to  all  our  victuals  and  little 
.children’s  clothes  of  all  sorts. 

;  -  '(  '  ■  , 

It  is  rather  curious  that  I  have  found  no  reference  to 
Clifton  Hall  and  its  inmates  in  any  of  the  records  of  the 
actual  fighting  that  I  have  had  access  to  of  this  last  fight 
upon  English  soil ;  and  yet  the  houses  in  the  village  street 
were  seized  and  held  by  the  Highlanders.  This  strong 
dwelling  is  too  conspicuous  and  important  to  have  escaped 
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notice  by  the  force,  which,  fighting  a  rearguard  action, 
was  endeavouring  to  check  the  pursuit  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  permit  the  main  body  of  the  prince’s 
army  to  get  clear  away  to  the  north  from  Penrith.  In 
this  it  was  successful ;  and  the  duke  had  many  a  weary 
march  before  he  crushed  the  rebellion  at  Culloden  in  the 
following  April.  The  commissariat  officer  of  the  prince, 
however,  had  heard  of  the  hall  and  its  owners,  for  we  find 
on  his  way  south  on  November  19th,  1745,  he  demanded 
of  Thomas  Wybergh  one  thousand  stones  of  hay,  fifty 
bushels  of  oats,  and  six  carts  of  straw  for  the  use  of  his 
Royal  “  Hyness,”  to  be  delivered  in  “  Peereth  ”  immedi¬ 
ately  under  pain  of  military  execution  for  non-compliance, 
and  again  on  the  retreat  north  on  the  17th  December  a 
demand  for  six  hundred  stones  of  hay,  two  hundred  bushels 
of  oats,  and  eight  carts  of  straw,  was  made  under  the 
same  penalty.  This  Thomas  Wybergh  was  evidently  a 
noticeable  man,  but  the  commissariat  officer  could  not 
fashion  his  spelling  correctly  to  the  name,  as  the  requisi¬ 
tions  are  quaintly  addressed  ;  the  first  to  “  Squire  Way- 
broad  or  any  of  his  doers,”  and  the  second  to  “  Squire 
Waybridge  or  any  of  his  doers.”  Comrie  was  the  name 
of  the  officer,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  who  knew 
his  own  mind.  Thomas  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite 
Christian  name  in  this  family,  and  a  Thomas  Wybergh, 
born  in  1788,  assumed  the  surname  Lawson  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  in  1806,  and  dying  in 
1812,  his  younger  brother  Wilfrid  also  assumed  the  name 
of  Lawson  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1832,  so  that  this 
branch  of  the  family  still  flourishes  in  the  person  of  the 
genial  baronet  and  member  for  the  Cockermouth  division 
of  Cumberland,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  The  owner  of  this 
pele  tower  is  Mr.  Archibald  Wybergh  of  Borrans  Hill. 
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Art.  XVI. — Caerthannoc  or  Maidencastle,  Soulby  Fell , 
By  the  Rev.  Hector  Maclean,  B.A. 

Read  at  the  site,  July  13 th,  1911. 

REMARKABLY  little  is  known  about  the  place.  The 
only  direct  allusion  to  it  in  the  older  county  his¬ 
tories  is  that  in  Hutchinson’s  Cumberland  : — 

At  the  foot  of  the  lake  [Ullswater],  near  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  hills  of  Soulby  Fell,  on  the  southern  declination,  is  an  ancient 
fort,  or  encampment,  called  Caer-Thannock.  The  country  people 
give  it  the  name  of  Maiden  Castle.  It  forms  an  oblong  square, 
20  paces  in  length  and  15  in  breadth  ;  this  is  surrounded  with  a 
circular  mound  of  earth  80  paces  in  diameter,  defended  by  a  ditch 
on  the  outside  which  remains  6  paces  wide.  We  do  not  find  this 
fortification,  or  that  on  Dunmallet,  noticed  by  any  of  our  his¬ 
torians.  Caer  Thannock  seems  more  calculated  for  concealment 
than  defence,  being  overlooked  by  two  adjoining  eminences,  and 
lying  under  a  gradual  descent  of  the  hill  where  it  is  placed. 

The  actual  measurements  may  be  given  as — circum¬ 
ference  850  feet,  diameter  283  feet,  and  ditch  18  feet. 

Dr.  Burn  in  the  introduction  to  his  History  of  Westmor¬ 
land  dealt  generally  with  the  subject  of  Maiden  Ways  : — 

There  is  also  a  Roman  Way  called  Maiden  Way,  branching  out 
from  the  other  at  Kirkby  Thore,  and  stretching  northwards  over 
the  low  end  of  Cross  Fell  to  where  it  joined  with  the  Piets’  Wall 
in  Northumberland  ....  At  its  first  entrance  upon  Stanemore 
it  passeth  a  place  called  Maiden  Castle,  which  was  a  small  square 
fort  of  Roman  structure,  as  appeared  by  the  mortar  found  therein 
(Machel)  ....  In  Northumberland  this  same  military  road  bears 
the  same  name  of  the  Maiden  Way.  Under  the  castle  of  Wark, 
in  the  said  county,  there  is  a  walk  called  the  Maiden  Walk.  And 
at  Cattle  Well,  near  Wooler,  in  the  same  county,  is  an  intrench- 
ment  called  by  this  same  name  of  the  Maiden  Castle.  So,  nigh 
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Dorchester,  there  is  a  camp  of  a  square  form,  called  Maiden 
Castle,  which  takes  in  the  whole  summit  of  a  great  hill,  having 
a  double  ditch  and  rampart,  and,  in  some  places,  treble.  (N.  &  B., 
i.,  P-  8). 

Mr.  R.  H.  Forster,  F.S.A.,  a  member  of  the  well-known 
Wreay  (Watermillock)  family,  has  written  to  me  a  valuable 
letter  which  I  am  allowed  to  give  in  full : — 

Maiden  Castle  is  a  ring  fort  (prehistoric)  of  an  ordinary  type. 
Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  its  position,  which  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  for  the  sake  of  concealment ;  for  defence  the  top  of 
either  Soulby  Fell  or  Carthannock  Height  would  have  been 
better,  but  the  actual  site  of  the  camp  cannot  be  seen  from  any 
distance,  and  must  have  been  completely  hidden  from  marauders 
working  their  way  by  the  natural  line  of  invasion,  i.e.,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Eamont.  I  fancy  the  ditch  has  been  a  good  deal 
filled  up  since  Hutchinson’s  time.  The  late  Chancellor  Ferguson 
in  his  Archceological  Survey  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  notes 
the  traces  of  the  foundations  of  a  building  in  the  middle  of  the 
camp.  Some  years  ago  my  brother  and  I  had  a  small  dig  here, 
and  found  that  nothing  of  the  sort  existed.  The  appearance  of 
foundations  was  caused  by  a  rather  square-shaped  hummock  of 
the  conglomerate  of  which  the  hill  is  formed,  which  here  comes 
•close  to  the  surface.  It  is  probable  that  Carthannock  was  an 
early  name  of  the  camp.  So  far  as  I  know  names  of  that  kind 
are  not  pre-Roman,  the  Celtic  “  caer  ”  being  a  corruption  or 
abbreviation  of  “  castra.”  The  name  “  Maiden  Castle  ”  is  pro¬ 
bably  later,  as  I  believe  no  instance  of  its  occurrence  has  been 
traced  further  back  than  the  tenth  century.  I  do  not  believe  in 
any  of  the  theories  which  make  the  “  Maiden  ”  a  corruption  of 
Celtic  words.  F'am  inclined  to  think  with  Mr.  A.  R.  Goddard 
that  the  name  arose  from  such  old  forts,  etc.,  being  used  as  places 
of  refuge  during  the  Danish  invasions — and  our  Maiden  Castle 
would  be  very  suitable — but  the  matter  is  not  yet  free  from  doubt, 
though  the  theory  is  the  only  one  I  have  come  across  which  fits 
in  with  the  differing  features  of  the  places  bearing  the  name,  and 
also  explains  the  term  “  Maiden  Way.”  The  latter  term  should, 

I  think,  be  confined  to  the  stretch  of  Roman  road  running  from 
Kirkby  Thore  over  the  fells  to  Alston,  and  so  on  to  Carvoran  on 
the  Roman  Wall.  Alston  would  be  a  likely  refuge  for  people 
from  the  Eden  Valley.  The  best  known  Maiden  Castles  are  the 
rock  on  which  Edinburgh  Castle  stands,  and  the  huge  earthwork 
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beside  Dorchester.  There  is  the  one  near  Wooler,  which,  like 
our  Maiden  Castle,  is  very  well  concealed.  The  name  also  occurs 
in  the  form  “  Maiden  Bower,”  originally  “  broche,”  or  "  burgh.” 
An  instance  of  this  was  on  the  top  of  Gilligate  Hill,  Durham, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  Wardelaw  of  the  St.  Cuthbert  story. 
If  so,  it  may  be  a  case  of  two  names  arising  from  the  same  use. 

With  regard  to  Edinburgh,  there  is  a  reference  in  the  Chvonicon 
de  Lanercost,  under  the  year  1296,  which  is  interesting  as  showing 
a  medieval  theory,  or  possibly  two  theories,  about  the  origin  of 
the  name. 

“  Itaque,  absente  rege,  post  quindenam  obsidionis  redditum 
est  Castrum  Puellarum  in  manu  domini  Johannis  Dispensatoris, 
locus  qui  nusquam  in  antiquioribus  gestis  legitur  prius  expug- 
nari  propter  sui  eminentiam  ac  firmitatem,  qui,  a  conditore  suo 
monarcho,  rege  Edwyno,  Edwynesburgh  dictus  est  antiquitus, 
ubi,  ut  dicitur,  septem  filias  suas  posuit  conservandas.” 

My  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Todd,  who  was  born  at  Wreay 
in  1797,  used  to  tell  the  following  story  of  the  Soulby  Maiden 
Castle  :  it  was  originally,  according  to  his  account,  a  tower,  built 
by  a  king  for  the  preservation  of  his  daughter,  whose  death  by 
drowning  had  been  prophesied  by  a  malignant  fairy  godmother. 
The  princess  grew  up  in  safety,  but  as  she  was  in  the  act  of 
eloping  with  a  lover,  by  means  of  a  window,  she  slipped  and  fell 
into  the  water-butt. 

Mr.  William  Castlehow  of  Watermillock,  reminds  me 
of  the  following  lines  in  one  of  Richard  Cumberland’s 
poems  : — 

Where  Benedictine  monks  of  old 
Their  beads  in  Maiden  Castle  told, 

And  sought  to  win  the  heavenly  sphere 
By  sheer  neglect  of  duty  here. 

On  this  Mr.  Forster  remarks  : — 

Possibly  Cumberland  confused  two  traditions,  as  formerly  an  idea 
was  prevalent  that  the  name  Carthannock  indicated  a  Carthusian 
house,  while  the  Benedictines  were  said  to  have  been  established 
at  Bennet  Head,  a  little  to  the  west.  Probably  both  ideas  are 
erroneous. 
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Art.  XVII. — Maybrough  and  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table. 

By  the  Rev.  Arthur  John  Heelis,  M.A. 

Read  at  the  sites,  July  13th,  1911. 

rilHE  following  remarks  are  based  on  two  papers  already 
-L  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  viz.  :  by 
our  member,  C.  W.  Dymond,  F.S.A.,  in  1890,  and  by  W. 
Atkinson  in  1883.  The  former  contains  an  exhaustive 
survey  by  a  civil  engineer.  The  latter  is  illustrated  by  a 
drawing  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stukeley,  showing  “  A  view  of 
the  circus  of  the  Britons  on  the  banks  of  the  Lowther,. 
August  15th,  1725.” 

Atkinson  and  Stukeley  agree  in  considering  that 
Maybrough  and  the  two  circles,  viz.  :  the  Round  Table 
and  another  now  barely  traceable,  close  by  the  entrance 
to  Lowther  Park,  mark  the  site  of  a  religious  festival 
accompanied  by  games.  Originating  in  remote  antiquity, 
the  festival  might  continue  under  changed  conditions. 
Roman,  Scandinavian,  Saxon,  as  they  used  the  site  in 
turn,  may  have  modified  it  to  suit  their  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  The  Round  Table  itself  may  have  been  a 
later  addition,*  and  to  the  eye  that  observes  to-day  its 
well-preserved  contour,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being,  in 
its  present  form  at  least,  comparatively  quite  modern. 
It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that  one  Bushby,  owner  of 
the  Crown  Inn  in  the  later  eighteenth  century,  deepened 
the  ditch,  and  threw  the  earth  upon  the  banks.  This 
was  shortly  before  the  outer  surroundings  of  the  Table 
were  encroached  upon,  as  we  see  to-day,  in  the  making 
of  the  road  to  Yanwath,  and  the  widening  and  straighten¬ 
ing  of  the  Clifton  road. 


*  Probably  of  later  date  than  the  prehistoric  circle  on  Moor  Divock. 
Ferguson,  History  of  Westmorland,  p.  15. 
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One  would  suppose  that  during  its  long  existence  the 
Round  Table  has  been  put  to  various  uses.  Was  it  the 
scene  of  the  “  Holmgang,”  the  trial  by  combat  of  the 
Norsemen?*  Was  it  the  meeting-place  of  the  Steadmans 
and  Lowdens  of  days  long  past,  or  of  renowned  pugilists  ?  f 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  such  purposes.  A  thousand 
spectators  and  more  could  find  place  within  the  spade- 
formed  ring,  while  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  forms  a 
natural  grand-stand,  commanding  a  general  view  of  the 
arena.  Atkinson,  reasoning  from  signs  of  peculiar  ex¬ 
cavations,  thought  that  he  found  the  starting  point  of 
chariot  and  horse  races  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eamont, 
on  the  lower  slope  of  Wethericks.  On  this  supposition, 
the  passage  of  the  river  added  interest  for  the  spectators, 
and  we  form  a  vivid  idea  of  the  scene  when  we  consider 
that  the  course  lay  the  full  length  of  the  present  village, 
on  round  the  circle  within  the  Lowther  Park  gates  and 
back  again. 

The  latter  circle  has  been  called  the  “  Little  Round 
Table.”  It  has  never  been  so  elaborated  as  the  Round 
Table  proper,  and  its  shallow  eminence  has  been  ploughed 
to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground. 

Other  smaller  circles  were  once  visible,  and  we  have  to 
remember  that  this  spot  was,  at  least  once,  the  camping- 
ground  of  an  army,  for  Charles  II.  halted  here  on  his 
way  to  Worcester;  while  “Northerner”  of  the  Penrith 
Observer,  omniscient  on  such  matters,  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Round  Table  was  used  as  a  mustering  place 
for  military  levies.];  A  regular  encampment  on  a  large 

*  The  Rev.  Eric  Robertson,  in  his  Wordsworthshire,  suggests  that  the 
Round  Table  may  have  been  an  artificial  island,  the  Holmgang  having  origin¬ 
ally  been  a  contest  on  an  island  (Worsaae,  The  Danes,  p.  161).  Mr.  Dymond 
thinks  that  the  ditch  could  not  have  been  kept  full  of  water,  as  it  is  above 
the  river  level. 

t  The  suggestion  that  it  may  have  been  used  as  a  cockpit  seems  negatived 
by  its  size. 

t  See  Historical  MSS.,  Fleming  Papers,  pp.  31,  137,  135,  329,  389,  393,  398, 
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scale,  if  such  was  needed,  might  find  more  suitable  place 
further  away  on  the  open  common,  but  here  would  be 
a  convenient  parade  ground,  with  an  effectual  background 
for  musketry  practice.  Some  few  tents  would  be  required 
on  the  spot,  in  connection  with  the  mustering  of  troops, 
or  for  the  sports  and  shooting  competitions  known  to  have 
been  held  here.  Faint  circles  from  the  ditches  would  be 
visible  for  generations.  I  observed  the  other  day  two 
such  circles  by  the  side  of  the  road  not  far  from  Lowther 
Church,  which  I  took  to  be  traces  left  by  the  erection 
of  large  circular  tents.* 

The  diameter  of  the  “  Little  Round  Table  ”  was  about 
80  yards.  It  had  a  single  entrance,  as  distinct  from  the 
two  opposite  gangways  of  the  “  Greater  Round  Table,” 
whose  original  extreme  length  outside  the  embankment 
is  given  by  Dymond  as  365  feet,  the  longest  diameter  of 
central  raised  platform  being  78  feet,  and  the  shortest 
72  feet.  The  main  point  to  notice  is  that  the  configuration 
is  the  very  opposite  to  that  usual  in  a  fortified  post,  for  the 
ditch  is  within  the  rampart,  and  the  general  arrangement 
is  that  of  a  theatre. 

In  the  inn  yard,  hard  by,  there  is  a  circular  tank  of  red 
sandstone,  38  inches  in  diameter  by  36  inches  in  depth, 
which  has  been  called  “  King  Arthur’s  drinking  cup.” 
There  is  no  record  of  its  origin. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  group  of  antiquities  lies  in 
Maybrough.  This  is  a  rude,  almost  circular  enclosure, 
formed  by  a  vallum  composed  of  small  stones  for  the 
most  part  “  not  much  bigger  than  a  man’s  fist.”  The 
generally  received  idea  is  that  these  stones  were  brought 
from  the  beds  of  the  Eamont  and  Lowther,  though  Mr. 
Goodchild,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey,  held  the  opinion 
that  Maybrough  may  have  been  originally  one  of  those 

*  I  have  since  learned  that  these  circles  are  on  the  site  of  old  Lowther  village. 
Mv  informant  (Miss  Noble  of  Beckfoot)  suggests  bull-baiting  as  their  origin. 
The  rings  may  well  date  from  a  period  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the 
village,  all  traces  of  which  have  been  deleted  and  the  ground  levelled. 
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great  mounds  of  glacial  drift  known  as  eskers,  “  the  centre 
of  which  has  been  cleared  out,  and  the  larger  stones  placed 
round  the  margin.”  The  large  stone  in  the  centre  he 
considered  to  have  drifted  from  the  Lake  District,  and  to 
have  been  found  in  the  centre  of  the  esker.  Dymond, 
for  reasons  which  appear  sound,  rejects  the  theory  of  an 
esker,  but  accepts  the  drifting  of  the  stone.  The  height 
of  this  stone  above  ground  is  9  feet  2  inches,  and  the 
greatest  girth  18  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  enclosure  is 
nearly  100  yards.  Dymond  estimates  that  1000  men, 
working  continuously  for  eight  hours  a  day,  the  condition 
of  the  river  beds  being  always  favourable,  and  using 
baskets  for  carrying  the  stones,  would  require  at  least  six 
months  to  complete  the  work. 

The  large  stone  now  remaining  is  the  survivor  of  eight* 
known  to  history,  four  of  which  stood  within  the  enclosure 
to  form  a  square  (including  the  present  one),  and  four 
more  at  the  corners  of  the  entrance.  Some  were  blasted 
to  clear  the  ground  for  corn-growing.  Probably  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  this  single  stone  to  its  convenience  as 
a  rubbing-stone  for  cattle.  Much  stone  has  been  taken 
away  from  time  to  time,  for  road  metal  and  for  building 
purposes.  Camden  says  that  Penrith  Castle,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI,  was  repaired  out  of  the  ruins  of  Maybrough, 
and,  though  doubt  is  thrown  on  this,  it  is  thought  that 
many  megaliths  may  have  been  used  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Eamont  Bridge,  for  which  an  indulgence  was  granted 
by  Bishop  Longley  in  the  same  reign.  A  more  probable 
source  of  stone  for  Penrith  Castle,  if  not  for  the  bridge, 
would  be  the  stone  circles  known  to  have  existed  on 
Wethericks,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Eamont,  and  some 


*  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  number  of  great  stones  which  have  disappeared. 
Dr.  Simpson  ( Transactions ,  o.s.,  iv.,  p.  545)  mentions  two.  Clark,  in  1789' 
(see  Appendix)  gives  four  as  the  number  blasted.  Stukeley,  some  fifty  years 
earlier,  speaks  of  “  Two  circles  of  huge  stones.”  Four  of  the  inner  circle  had 
lately  been  blasted.  At  least  one  of  the  outer  circle  remained  at  the  edge  of 
the  corn  ;  and  others  lay  about  the  entrance.  (See  Transactions,  o.s.,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  455.)  Hutchinson  quotes  Pennant  as  his  authority  for  “  eight  ”  stones. 
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large  stones  in  the  foundations  of  the  retaining  wall  on 
the  left  hand  of  one  ascending  Kemplay  may  have  come 
from  there.  Moreover,  Penrith  Castle  is  almost  entirely 
built  of  red  sandstone. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Maybrough  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  interpreted.  According  to  one  view,  it  is  tantamount 
to  Maidens’  Fortress,  and  it  is  known  that,  in  time  of  war 
it  was  customary  to  place  women  for  safety  in  fortified 
posts.  Another  derivation  points  to  its  connection  with 
the  tomb  of  some  great  personage.  A  third  makes  it  a 
place  of  study  and  contemplation.  Fourthly,  there  is 
derivation  most  interesting  from  its  possible  historical 
,  connection,  according  to  which  Maybrough  would  be  the 
“  Fort  of  Alliance.”  Dymond  hazards  a  guess  of  his  own, 
combining  the  Welsh  “ma”  a  place  or  space,  with  “bwr,” 
an  intrenchment. 

The  purpose  of  Maybrough  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  has  been  called  a  “  Danish  Temple,”  a  “  great  British 
Temple,”  a  “  supreme  consistory  of  Druidical  admini¬ 
stration,”  while  Hutchinson  quotes,  but  disallows,  the 
traditional  account  that  it  was  a  “  Roman  theatre, 
where  criminals  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  and  that 
those  stones  were  placed  for  the  refuge  of  the  combatants.” 
Mr.  John  Ward,  F.S.A.,  in  The  Roman  Era  in  Britain 
(1911),  p.  93,  quotes  “Maryborough  near  Penrith”  (sic)  as 
a  Roman  amphitheatre.  James  Fergusson  thought  that 
its  origin  was  that  of  a  sepulchral  memorial.  Dymond 
does  not  accept  this  conclusion,  while  he  thinks  that 
Maybrough  is  not  such  a  monument  as  would  be  raised 
in  memory  of  some  great  victory.  Our  late  president, 
Chancellor  Ferguson,  in  his  History  of  Westmorland ,  states 
that  “  Maybrough  once  no  doubt,  sheltered  a  community 
of  Neolithic  men.”* 


*  In  an  old  History  of  Westmoreland,  1730,  the  identity  of  Maybrough  with 
“  Eamotum  ”  is  affirmed  on  the  authority  of  “  St.  Dunelmensis,”  as  quoted 
by  “  R.  Hoveden.”  Neither  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (evidently  the 
original)  nor  (as  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Collingwood)  in  the  account  by  R.  Hoveden> 
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A  historical  allusion  to  Maybrough  might  be  supplied, 
if  our  Eamont  could  be  identified  with  “  Eamotum,” 
where,  in  the  year  926,  Athelstan  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Constantine,  king  of  Scotland,  and  others. f  Camden 
holds  that  the  meeting  took  place  in  Cumberland,  but 
Yorkshire  has  a  rival  claim.  Again,  a  place,  “  Dacor,” 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  this  treaty-making. 
Dacre  in  Cumberland  is  but  a  mile  from  the  river  Eamont, 
and  may  be  the  place  referred  to .J 

I  must  not  pretend  to  throw  light  upon  this  obscure 
problem,  but  would  merely  say,  that,  whatever  the  origin 
of  these  interesting  remains,  Maybrough,  in  its  long  history, 
has  doubtless  been  put  to  various  uses,  and  that,  in  its 
earlier  history,  it  was  in  all  probability  a  place  of  note  over 


do  the  alleged  words  “  now  Mayburgh  ”  occur.  The  notice  continues  : — “  The 
very  name  of  Mayburgh  extremely  favours  this  opinion  ;  for  our  Dr.  Hicks 
observes  upon  the  Saxon  word  Mago,  Magu,  etc.  that  it  signifies  Affinitas, 
Kindred,  and  Juricus  adds,  Ab  hoc  nexu,  etc.  From  the  relation  of  blood, 
the  word  came  by  degrees  to  be  transferred  to  any  intimate  union  or  Friend¬ 
ship  among  men,  or  Societies  ;  and  so  Mayburgh  seems  to  have  been  (upon 
the  occasion  of  the  fore-mentioned  treaty)  so  called  ;  as  if  one  should  say, 

‘  The  fort  of  Union  or  Alliance.’  ”  According  to  Hutchinson,  this  derivation 
has  the  support  of  Camden. 

t  Few  finds,  such  as  might  help  to  fix  a  date  for  Maybrough,  are  recorded- 
A  “  brass  celt  ”  had  been  found  in  Stukeley’s  day,  and  in  1879  or  previously) 
there  was  found  a  “  broken  unfinished  stone  celt,”  which  Prof.  Harkness 
considered  to  “  lead  towards  the  inference  that  this  circular  enclosure  perhaps 
protected  a  settlement  of  Neolithic  men  and  in  this  respect  it  has  its  analogue  in 
Cissbury  Camp  ”  ( Archceologia ,  xlii.  ;  these  Transactions ,  o.s.,  iii.,  p.  xvi.).  This 
seems  on  the  whole,  the  most  likely  theory  of  the  first  purpose  of  Maybrough, 
though  the  fact  that  two  celts  only  have  come  to  light  is  evidence  rather 
against  than  for.  The  Neolithic  surface,  however,  must  be  at  a  depth  of  some 
feet.  Proof  can  only  be  got  by  digging.  Not  only  is  Maybrough,  including 
its  megaliths  to  be  accounted  for,  but  also  the  other  features  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Singly,  the  Round  Table  may  be  explained  as  a  “  Jousting  Place,” 
erected  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  Hutchinson  connects  it  with  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  royalty  in  Penrith,  or  the  residence  there  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Still  there  is  the  “  Little  Round  Table.”  Clarke’s  theory  of  the  Maybrough 
circle  might  be  transferred  to  this,  viz.,  that  it  was  appropriated  to  the  sports 
of  those  below  the  degree  of  knight.  The  features  noticed  by  Atkinson  beyond 
Eamont,  are  less  certainly  connected  with  our  problem.  Mr.  Dymond,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  believe  that  the  Round  Table  was  a  tilting- ground  (these 
Transactions,  o.s.,  xi.,  p.  218). 

}  Mr.  Collingwood,  however,  in  agreement  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen,  considers 
that  if  the  Dacor  and  Eamot  of  the  Chronicles  were  in  Cumberland,  and  if 
King  Owain  of  Cumbria  entertained  Athelstan  within  the  walls  of  a  fortress, 
it  is  more  likely  that  Dunmallet  was  the  scene  of  the  treaty,  being  near  Dacre 
Church,  a  site  with  a  monument  of  the  period,  where  the  baptism  of  Constan¬ 
tine’s  son  might  have  been  performed.  In  this  case  Maybrough  is  sufficiently 
near  to  have  had  connection  with  the  occasion. 
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a  wide  area,  whose  inhabitants  assembled  here  for  parley 
and  to  settle  important  questions.  Religious  rites  would 
have  a  prominent  place  in  the  proceedings.  The  Round 
Table  may  have  been  a  place  for  trial  by  combat.  Athletic 
contests  were  held,  as  befitted  warrior  races.  There  must 
have  been  training  in  martial  exercises,  and  practice  in 
combined  action  for  war  even  in  early  British  days.  Why 
not  here,  in  the  place  which  seems  to  have  kept  its 
character  as  a  mustering  ground  for  troops,  and  a  usual 
rendezvous  for  shooting  matches,  long  after  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  had  minimised  the  advantage  of  powerful 
physique  ?  It  had  perhaps  never  ceased  to  be  the  spot  men 
turned  to  when  occasion  brought  a  call  to  arms.  Though 
'  not  primarily  a  fortress,  Maybrough  would,  in  troublous 
times,  serve  the  purpose,  just  as  our  church  towers,  have, 
time  and  again,  afforded  sanctuary  to  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants.  The  Romans,  finding  such  an  amphitheatre 
ready  at  hand,  would  naturally  make  use  of  it  for  some 
of  their  habitual  sports,  whose  lineal  descendants  we  see 
in  the  Spanish  bull-fight  of  to-day.  The  religious,  and, 
shall  we  say,  parliamentary  character  of  this  site  would  die 
out  naturally.  Its  use  as  a  place  for  sports  and  military 
exercises  continued  into  quite  modern  English  history  ; 
and,  as  Atkinson  remarks,  “  It  becomes  an  interesting 
question  how  far  the  modern  north  country  games  are 
descendants  of  those  formerly  practised  here,  and  whether 
the  local  wrestling,  pole  leaping,  and  present  strong  tastes 
for  athletic  sports  are  as  real  and  important  links  handed 
down  of  the  condition  of  our  fore-elders  as  are  the  more 
tangible,  but  less  easily  read  remains  of  Maybrough  and  the 
Round  Table.” 
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APPENDIX, 

From  Clarke’s  Survey  of  the  Lakes,  1789. 


This  account  is  printed  as  not  generally  accessible,  and  as  giving  the  opinion 
of  an  independent  observer  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  contains 
interesting  information,  while  its  “  fancies  ”  are  of  little  value.  The 
allusion  to  Marienburg  shows  a  curious  coincidence  of  names.] 


Near  to  Emont  Bridge  is  Mayburgh,  or  Maybrough,  a  singular 
and  astonishing  piece  of  antiquity,  nothing  similar  to  it  appearing 
either  in  this  or  any  other  country  that  I  can  hear  of.  This 
curious  monument  is  a  circle,  consisting  of  a  mound  of  loose 
detached  stones  (none  of  them  of  any  great  size)  containing  an 
area  or  circus  of  90  yards  in  diameter  :  the  rampart  is  about  5 
yards  high,  and  its  external  bound  comprehends  about  5  acres. 
In  that  part  that  fronts  the  east  is  an  entrance  about  20  yards 
wide  ;  and  near  the  centre  stands  a  single  stone  of  prodigious 
magnitude,  being  upwards  of  12  feet  high.  Some  years  ago,  there 
were  four  other  stones,  though  not  so  large  as  this  which  remains  j 
of  these,  two  were  placed  like  door  posts  at  the  entrance,  and  two 
in  the  amphitheatre.  These  smaller  stones  were  blasted  and 
removed  by  order  of  a  person  who  seems  to  have  been  at  that 
time  the  farmer  of  this  place  :  one  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
work  having  hanged  himself,  and  the  other  turning  lunatic,  has 
given  a  fair  opening  to  vulgar  superstition,  to  impute  these  mis¬ 
fortunes  to  their  sacrilege  in  defacing  what  they  suppose  was 
formerly  a  place  of  eminent  sanctity. 

The  origin  and  design  of  this  singular  structure  are  so  uncertain, 
that  nothing  more  than  mere  conjecture  can  possibly  be  adduced 
concerning  them  ;  it  is,  according  to  some,  a  temple  of  the  Druids, 
according  to  others  it  is  a  fortress.  It  may  be  “  the  circle  of  the 
terrible  Loda,  with  the  massy  stone  of  his  power  ”  (so  often  named 
in  those  sublime,  pathetic,  and  unequalled  poems  attributed  to 
Ossian)  ;  it  may,  in  short  be  whatever  learning  guided  by  fancy 
can  dictate. 

Among  the  rest,  permit  me  to  lay  a  conjecture  before  niy 
readers.  The  famous  Round  Table  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  scene  where  the  “  brave  of  other  days  ”  vindicated 
their  knighthood  by  feats  of  arms.  May  not  this  in  some  measure 
prove  a  key  to  this  mysterious  structure  ?  Their  vicinity  argues 
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for  it.  and  nothing  makes  against  the  idea,  that  this  is  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  where  the  wrestlers,  the  racers,  and  others,  not  of  the 
degree  of  knights,  performed  their  exercises  ;  exercises  not  yet 
forgotten  among  the  plain,  uncultivated  mountaineers  of  this 
•country. 

That  it  has  been  no  place  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Druids 
I  think  very  evident  :  we  no  where  learn  that  they  had  either 
temple  or  altar.  They  prophesied,  it  is  true  said,  from  the  in¬ 
trails  of  human  victims  laid  upon  stones  ;  but  they  resided,  they 
worshipped,  they  taught  their  pupils  in  the  woods.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  seat  was  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  among  the  oaks,  whence 
they  had  their  name  ;  and  their  chief  festival  was  on  the  first 
day  of  the  vernal  new  moon,  when  they  went  with  great  solemnity 
to  gather  the  sacred  missletoe,  to  which  they  attributed  many 
miraculous  effects. 

*  A  farther  and  stronger  argument  of  Mayburgh  having  been 
built  about  the  same  time  with  the  Round  Table,  is  drawn  from 
a  very  well-known  piece  of  history.  The  knights  of  King  Arthur, 
the  Teutonics,  Hospitallers,  and  Templars  (who  were  nearly  the 
same)  having  built  Marienburgh  in  Prussia  (which  differs  little 
in  sound  from  Mayburgh,  and  had  its  name  from  a  large  oak 
which  stood  there),  were  afterwards  banished  Germany  ;  many 
■of  them  then  came  into  England,  where  considerable  possessions 
were  allotted  them.  That  these  domains  were  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  the  name  and  privileges  of  Temple-Sowerby  plainly  evince, 
as  it  enjoys  to  this  day  the  immunities  of  these  knights,  viz. 
•exemption  from  land-tax  and  all  tolls  in  every  market,  and 
freedom  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  ;  the  Lord  thereof 
acting  both  as  Bishop  and  Chancellor  in  his  own  Lordship. 

Dr.  Burn  and  some  others  say,  that  Penrith  Castle  was  built 
of  the  stones  which  were  taken  from  Mayburgh  ;  but  as  neither 
the  stones  are  of  the  same  kind,  nor  were  the  roads  in  those  times 
practicable  for  carriages,  they  must  surely  be  wrong  informed. 
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Art.  XVIII. — Anglian  Cross-shafts  at  Dacre  and  Kirkby 
Stephen.  By  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

SHORTLY  after  our  Society’s  meeting  at  Penrith  in 
July,  1911,  Miss  K.  S.  Hodgson  of  Newby  Grange 
sent  me  a  description  of  a  carved  stone  at  Dacre  Castle. 
I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  and  venture 
to  insert  my  sketch  and  notes,  though  not  communicated 
at  the  meeting,  among  the  papers  relating  to  that 
neighbourhood. 

The  stone  is  now  (November,  1911)  cemented  into  the 
rockery  at  the  castle  door.  Mrs.  David  Nicholson  at  the 
castle  tells  me  that  it  was  found  by  her  son,  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  close  to  the  church  and  deep  in  the  clay,  while 
he  was  digging  in  the  course  of  operations  for  laying  on 
water  to  the  cottage  which  the  family  then  inhabited. 
In  the  summer  of  1910  it  was  brought  to  the  castle  and 
fixed  as  it  stands.  Our  very  hearty  thanks  are  owing  to 
those  who  have  preserved  this  interesting  relic. 

The  sketch  represents  all  that  can  be  seen  of  it  in  its 
present  position,  and  I  understand  that  it  has  never  been 
photographed.  The  fourth  side,  now  hidden,  is  said  to 
bear  similar  carving,  though  not  the  same  pattern. 

The  fragment,  evidently  part  of  a  cross-shaft  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  dotted  lines  added  to  suggest  the  original 
shape,  is  of  red  sandstone,  measuring  about  15  inches  in 
height  by  about  10  inches  in  breadth  (the  full  size  not 
ascertained  because  part  is  sunk  in  the  cement)  by  5J 
inches  thick.  Side  A  is  rather  deeply  chiselled  in  strong 
relief  with  a  leaf-and-flower  scroll  in  which  the  hind  legs 
of  a  beast  are  seen  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  beast  is  lost,  but 
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I  do  not  think  that  the  little  circle  with  a  dot  in  it  was 
meant  for  an  eye,  though  the  eyes  on  side  C  are  drawn  in 
that  style.  Side  B  seems  to  have  been  worn  down  a  trifle  ; 
its  surface  is  smoothed  away  as  if,  at  one  time,  the  stone 
had  been  used  for  a  paving-stone  with  this  face  uppermost  ; 
but  it  must  always  have  been  more  flat  in  its  treatment 
than  the  other  sides,  which  are  remarkably  strong  and 
crisp  in  their  details.  A  conventional  scroll,  with  berries 
in  the  volutes,  and  leaves  set  stiffly  as  on  Anglian  shafts 
at  Lancaster  and  Heysham,  etc.,  passes  into  a  diagonal 
key-pattern.  The  key-pattern  is  seen  on  the  Anglian 
cross  at  Irton,  but  the  transition  from  one  kind  of  orna¬ 
ment  to  another  is  very  rare.  Late  Anglian  shafts  at 
Lastingham  and  Aberford,  Yorkshire,  show  the  T  L  T 
pattern  joined  up  with  plait- work  ;  two  instances  of  key- 
pattern  passing  into  other  forms  are  found  in  Scotland 
(see  Romilly  Allen’s  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Forteviot,  Inchbrayock)  ;  but  there  are  no  others, 
I  think,  in  Cumberland  beside  this  at  Dacre. 

Another  unusual  motive  is  the  splitting  of  the  arris 
between  sides  B  and  C,  with  pellets  inserted  in  the  groove. 
How  this  was  managed  at  the  junction  cannot  be  seen, 
as  the  stone  is  unfortunately  broken  at  that  point.  Some¬ 
thing  like  it  occurs  in  the  fine  Anglian  “  Apostles  ”  shaft 
at  Collingham,  where  the  arris  is  splayed  off  in  the  lower 
part,  and  a  scroll  inserted  between  the  two  mouldings. 
Here,  the  two  pellets  to  the  right  of  B  and  those  to  the 
left  of  C  are  the  same,  seen  from  different  points  of 
view. 

Side  C  bears  a  leaf-and-berry  scroll  with  figures.  In 
the  only  complete  volute  is  a  creature  which  I  take  to  be 
the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  for  the  evangelist  symbols 
were  often  carved  on  Anglian  crosses.  Though  the  ears 
are  meant  for  a  lion’s — notice  the  tiny  serrations  which 
make  the  right  ear  hairy — and  though  the  curly  mane  and 
circular  eyes  are  conventional,  the  face  is  ludicrously 
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human  and  portrait-like.  The  tail  ends  in  a  bristly  tassel,, 
differentiated  from  the  leaves  of  the  scroll,  and  the  forms 
are  not  without  naturalism.  Still  more  feeling  for  nature 
appears  in  the  two  pairs  of  human  feet  above,  and 
this  makes  us  regret  the  mutilation  of  a  stone  which 
possibly  contained  some  figure-drawing  better  than  the 
average.  Below  the  lion  is  the  head  of  a  scaly  snake,  of 
which  the  body  is  lost.  The  cutting  of  this  side  is  very 
skilful  and  minute,  and  wonderfully  preserved,  without 
any  sign  of  weathering.  The  design  is  a  little  over¬ 
elaborated,  compared  with  the  fine  breadth  and  simplicity 
of  the  best  Anglian  monuments,  but  it  is  still  of  the 
“  classic  ”  period  of  Anglian  art,  fully  developed  but  not 
in  decadence. 

Taking  these  points  into  consideration,  we  may  pretty 
safely  date  it  to  the  later  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
see  in  it  a  document  of  great  interest  as  connected  with 
the  place  where  it  was  found.  Bede,  who  died  May  26th, 
735,  mentions  “  the  monastery  which,  built  by  the  river 
of  Dacore,  has  taken  its  name  from  the  same,"  as  the 
scene  of  a  cure  wrought  by  a  relic  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  the 
date  given  to  this  event  is  698  (. Ecclesiastical  History,  iv., 
32).  This  Dacore  has  been  supposed  to  be  our  Dacre, 
but  without  more  evidence  than  the  resemblance  of  the 
names.  The  shaft  in  the  church  shows  that  it  was  an 
Anglian  foundation,  but  that  shaft  is  about  two  centuries 
later  than  the  event  of  which  Bede  wrote.  This  stone, 
however,  was  carved  not  later,  perhaps,  than  half  a 
century  after  Bede’s  death,  and  it  adds  very  materially 
to  the  argument  that  Dacre  was  in  existence  during  his 
lifetime. 

At  Kirkby  Stephen,  after  the  visit  on  which  I  made  the 
drawings  and  notes  on  the  Redman  House  cross-shaft 
(Article  II.  in  this  volume)  Mrs.  Mason  noticed  a  carved 
fragment  placed  on  the  wall  in  front  of  the  house  of  Mr. 
John  Harrison.  I  revisited  the  town  and  made  drawings 
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from  which  the  figure  opposite  is  taken  ;  the  shaded  parts 
represent  the  three  remaining  faces  of  the  stone  and  the 
dotted  lines  are  my  attempt  at  restoration  so  far  as  the 
data  suggest  it. 

Side  A  bears  three  rudely  hacked  animals,  the  ground 
merely  cleared  away  with  the  hammer-point  on  the 
roughly-shaped  and  very  hard  grit  stone.  Beasts  of  this 
type  occur  at  Kirkby  Hill  and  Wath  (North  Riding)  and 
three  together  on  a  cross-neck  at  Forcett  (North  Riding), 
all  in  work  of  debased  Anglian  style  ;  a  similar  beast  is 
on  a  stone  of  the  same  character  from  Lasswade  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Edinburgh.  In  these 
Transactions,  N.S.,  iii. ,  I  have  figured  the  rude  Hart  and 
Hound  on  one  of  the  late  Anglian  crosses  of  the  “  Giant’s 
Grave  ”  at  Penrith,  the  Hart  with  its  head  turned  over 
its  back  like  the  lower  figure  on  side  A  here.  On  Gosforth 
great  cross,  and  on  the  stone  in  Dacre  church,  are  groups 
of  the  same  motive,  the  Gosforth  example  being  on  an 
Anglo-Scandinavian  shaft,  like  the  Hart  and  Hound  at 
Lancaster,  on  the  St.  Paul’s  stone  in  the  Guildhall  Museum, 
London,  and  in  many  other  instances.  But  the  Dacre 
church  shaft  is  late  Anglian,  and  there  are  enough  cases 
to  show  that  the  motive  came  into  use  before  the  Norse 
or  Danish  style  of  design  was  fully  developed.  Though 
the  animal  on  side  A  has  no  horns  and  possesses  a  long 
tail,  the  group  as  a  whole  has  many  resemblances  to  that 
well  known  Viking  Age  symbol  of  the  Christian  in  perse¬ 
cution.  There  was  probably  interlacing  above  and  below 
the  beasts,  but  as  the  head  of  the  cross  is  broken  off,  any 
further  restoration  would  be  imaginary.  The  general 
shape  of  the  head,  however,  is  given  by  a  part  of  the 
curve  of  the  “  armpit,”  and  this  shows  that  it  was  free¬ 
armed  and  not  wheel-headed,  therefore  of  Anglian  type, 
though  very  late. 

Side  B  gives  a  further  proof  of  this  in  its  debased  and 
ill-designed  scroll,  rudely  hacked  out. 
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Side  C  bears  a  very  roughly  hacked  basket-plait,  in 
which  the  overlap  of  the  strands  is  shown  at  one  or  two 
crossings  only,  though  the  carving  is  not  at  all  rubbed 
and  but  little  weathered,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the 
material.  It  is  fairly  obvious  from  the  curvature  of  the 
lines  that  the  panel  of  plait  must  have  terminated  as 
shown  in  the  restoration,  and  that  the  breadth  of  the  shaft 
was  as  given  by  the  dotted  lines,  making  it  a  little  over 
10  inches  at  the  point  where  it  begins  to  taper  towards 
the  head.  The  fragment  measures  10  by  9  by  6  inches 
over  all ;  the  faces  are — A,  8|  by  8  inches  ;  B,  8  by  5J 
inches ;  and  C,  9J  by  9  inches.  The  head  I  have  attempted 
to  restore  from  the  row  of  triangles  at  the  neck  on  side  C, 
giving  a  breadth  of  about  15  inches  across  the  arms. 
These  triangles  are  unfamiliar  to  me  in  monumental 
design,  but  there  are  several  examples  of  open-work 
pattern  such  as  I  have  sketched  ;  some,  like  the  shaft 
at  Lancaster,  are  very  late  Anglian,  and  some,  as  at  Kirk- 
Levington  (Cleveland),  are  tenth-century  Danish. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  design  and  workmanship  here 
points  to  Anglian  survival  into  the  tenth  century,  and 
makes  this  stone  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  work 
done  before  the  Anglo-Norse  and  Anglo-Danish  styles  were 
developed,  though  after  the  fall  of  the  great  Anglian 
school.  In  a  word,  I  suggest  a  date  of  a.d.  900  at  earliest 
and  probably  a  little  later. 

Mr.  John  Harrison,  whose  experience  as  a  stonemason 
and  builder  qualifies  him  to  speak  with  authority,  thinks 
the  stone  came  from  a  very  ancient  quarry  on  Hartley 
fell,  from  which  came  also  the  stones  for  other  early  monu¬ 
ments  at  Kirkby  Stephen  church.  He  believes  the  stone 
of  the  shaft  at  Redman  House  came  from  Smardale  gill. 
Mr.  Harrison  found  this  fragment  in  repairing  an  old 
building  in  the  Market  Square,  then  occupied  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Preston,  solicitor,  and  close  to  the  church.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  came  from  the  churchyard. 
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Art.  XIX. — Extinct  Cumberland  Castles.  Part  IV.  By 
T.  H.  B.  Graham. 

Communicated  at  Carlisle,  April  2 jth,  and  at  Penrith, 
July  13th,  1911. 

Kirkoswald  Castle. 

TOHN  BENTON  describes  the  lordship  of  Kirkoswald 
t)  ( Accompt ,  p.  125)  as  comprising  : — 

Kirkoswald,  New  Staffoll  or  Staffle,  Ravenwick,  Harskeugh, 
Huddleskeugh,  Little  Croglin  and  Kabergh  alias  Langbergh,  and 
all  the  lands  and  waste  towards  the  east  mountains  from  the 
river  Eden  on  the  west,  and  between  Croglin  Water  on  the  north, 
and  the  httle  rill  Dale  Raghon  beck  on  the  south  that  divides  it 
from  Glassonby  and  Gamelsby. 

He  asserts  {ibid.,  p.  124)  that  it  was  originally  parcel 
of  the  seignory  of  Adam,  son  of  Sweine,  and  that  it  was 
“  granted  forth  with  a  daughter  to  Trives,  lord  of 
Burgh,”  by  whose  daughter  Ibria  it  came  to  Ranulf  En- 
gayne  (see  Pedigree  A,  these  Transactions,  N.S.,  xi.,  p.  52). 
But  the  assertion  is  absurd,  because  Adam,  son  of  Swene 
or  Suein,  was  a  contemporary  of  Simon  de  Morvill,  who 
married  de  Trivers’  great-granddaughter  ( Pipe  Rolls, 
Victoria  History,  i.,  p.  339). 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  stated  elsewhere  (N.  &  B.,  i.,  p. 
266)  that  Robert  de  Trivers  married  a  sister  of  Ranulf 
Meschin.  At  any  rate  Ranulf,  lord  of  Cumberland,*  gave 
to  Robert  de  Trivers  certain  lands  together  with  the 


*  Who  became  Earl  of  Chester  and  bade  farewell  to  Cumberland  immediately 
after  the  wreck  of  the  White  Ship,  1120  (Ferguson,  History  of  Cumberland,  p. 
144). 
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custody  of  the  forest  of  Cumberland,  and  those  same 
lands  remained  at  a  later  period  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendant  Hugh  de  Morvill  ( Testa  de  Nevill,  V.H.,  i.,  p. 
421).  Subsequent  records  indicate  that  this  original  grant 
comprised  not  only  the  barony  of  Burgh,  but  also  the 
manors  of  Kirkoswald  and  Lazonbv. 

For  instance  Ibria,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Trivers,  gave 
to  the  monks  of  Wetheral  half  a  carucate  of  land  in  Little 
Croglin,  which  was  a  component  part  of  Kirkoswald 
(Prescott,  Wetherhal,  p.  187).  And  Ada  Engayne,  great- 
granddaughter  of  Robert  de  Trivers,  gave  Little  Hare- 
sceugh,  another  component  part  of  Kirkoswald,  to  Laner- 
cost  Priory  {ibid.,  p.  287). 

In  1158  Simon  de  Morvill,  husband  of  the  said  Ada 
Engayne,  owed  50  marks  for  the  land  of  Ralf  Engayne 
{Pipe  Rolls,  V.H.,  i.,  p.  339),  and  in  the  following  year 
he  paid  the  money  into  the  treasury  {ibid.,  p.  339).  That 
land  undoubtedly  included  Kirkoswald  and  Lazonby, 
because  half  a  mark  was  paid  for  Kirkoswald,  by  or  on 
behalf  of  (?  Simon)  de  Morvill,  in  13  Henry  II.,  1167 
( Pipe  Rolls,  V.H.,  p.  342)  and,  as  Chancellor  Prescott  has 
pointed  out  {Wetherhal,  p.  187),  Simon  de  Morvill  was  in 
actual  possession  of  Lazonby  in  1166  (12  Henry  II.), 
when  the  sheriff  granted  him  by  the  king’s  writ  an  abate¬ 
ment  of  18s.  4d.  in  respect  of  that  manor  {Pipe  Rolls, 
V.H.,  i.,  p.  341),  and,  in  the  following  year,  an  abatement 
of  13s.  9d.,  made  “  while  the  same  Simon  lived,”  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  implies  that  Simon  de  Morvill  died  in  1167 
(ibid.,  p.  342). 

My  object  in  citing  these  facts  is  to  disprove  Sir  William 
Dugdale’s  statement  {Baronage,  i.,  p.  612)  that  Kirkos¬ 
wald  and  Lazonby  came  to  .Simon’s  son  Hugh  de  Morvill 
upon  the  latter’s  marriage  with  Helewisa  de  Stuteville. 
This  Helewisa  de  Stuteville  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Pipe  Rolls,  and  is  identified  by  Chancellor  Prescott 
(op.  cit.,  p.  188)  with  the  daughter  of  Robert  de  Stuteville 
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and  Helewisa  his  wife,  who  appear  in  Dugdale’s  pedigree 
(Baronage,  i.,  p.  456),  and  according  to  Mr.  Ragg  (these 
Transactions,  n.s.,  ix.,  p.  254)  she  was  the  widow  of 
William  de  Lancaster,  the  second  of  that  name,  who  died 
in  1184.  In  the  first  year  of  King  John,  1199,  Sir  Hugh 
de  Morvill  made  a  payment  to  the  king  for  certain  privi¬ 
leges  belonging  to  the  Crown,  during  the  continuance  of 
Helewisa  his  wife  in  a  secular  habit,  which  she  had 
apparently  assumed  meanwhile  (Rotuli  de  oblatis,  1  John, 
membrane  6). 

Sir  Hugh  de  Morvill  (see  pedigree  appended),  although 
the  reputed  possessor  of  a  mansion  at  Burgh-upon-Sands,. 
certainly  resided  at  Kirkoswald,  for  in  1201  (2  John)  he 
obtained  licence  to  fortify  his  manor-house  there,  to 
enclose  his  woods,  and  to  hold  an  annual  fair  and  a  weekly 
market  (Rot.  Chartarum  2  John,  m.  9).  In  1200  he  owed 
two  destriers  for  permission  to  marry  his  elder  daughter 
Ada  to  Richard  de  Lucy  of  Egremont  (Pipe  Rolls,  V.H. , 
p.  386).  He  died  very  shortly  afterwards,  for  in  1202 
(4  John),  a  certain  William  Briewere  (as  to  whom  see 
Prescott,  op.  cit.,  p.  190)  rendered  an  account  of  500 
marks  for  having  the  custody  of  Johanna,  the  younger 
daughter  of  Hugh  de  Morvill,  and  all  her  inheritance 
which  the  said  Hugh  held  on  the  day  he  was  dead,  and  for 
the  marriage  of  the  said  Johanna  for  the  benefit  of  his 
nephew  Richard  Gernon,  and  for  having  the  office  of  the 
forest  which  the  said  Hugh  had,  and  for  answering  there¬ 
for  to  the  king’s  chief  forester  (Pipe  Rolls,  V.H.,  i.,  p.  391). 
And  in  the  same  year  Helewisa  de  Stuteville  rendered  an 
account  of  60  marks  that  she  might  not  be  compelled  to 
marry,  and  that  if  she  wished  to  marry  she  might  do  so 
by  the  king’s  consent,  and  for  having  a  right  to  dower 
(ibid.,  p.  392). 

Shortly  afterwards,  about  the  year  1204,  there  is  an 
agreement  between  the  said  William  Briewere  and  Hele¬ 
wisa  de  Stuteville  regarding  the  admeasurement  of  her 
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ii)  Hugh  de  Morvill- Helewisa  de  Stoteville =(2)  William,  son  of  Rar  ulf 
had  licence  to  creneUate  I  doweress  of  the  entirety.  of  Graystoke. 

Kirkoswald  Castle;  d.  3 

i _ 


(1)  Richard  i 
of  Rgremont,  m  ci 
predeceased  his  wil 


=  Ada  de  Morvill  =  (2)  Thomas 
had  the  first  moiety  and  1  the  first,  d  < 
aisntsce  and  the  forestry  of  |  III  ..  1240 
Cumberland.  I 


Johanna  de  Morvill  =  R_icha£] 
had  the  second  moiety 


Thomas  de  Multon  =  Matilda  de  Vaux 

the  second  had  the  first  I  of  Gilsland,  d.  21 

moiety.  HegaveKirk-  Edw.  I.,  1292-3. 

Oswald  in  his  lifetime  to 

his  son  and  daughter-  | 

in-law  jointly  in  tail  ;  d.  I 

55  Hen.  III.,  1270, 


(1)  Thomas  de  Molton=  Isahel 
the  third  had  the  first  moiety  I  d.  3  Edw. 
by  descent  from  his  father,  13:9  ;  tenant  in 
and  the  second  moiety  by  tail  in  possession 
inheritance  from  Helewisa  |  of  Kirkoswald, 
de  Levington.  Predeceased  I  and  doweress  of 
his  wife  23  Edw  I  ,  1294.  the  entirety 


Thomas  de  Multon 
the  fourth,  in  3  Edw  II  . 
1310.  granted  the  reversion 
of  Kirkoswald  Castle  to  Sir 
John  de  Castre  ,  d.  7  Edw. 

II..  1 3 1 3- 


iwisA  Gernox  —  Richard  de  Vernun 
e-hall  the  second  predeceased  his  wife. 

She  died  54 
II.,  1269-70. 


=  (.•1  Sir  John  de  lastre, 
tenant  for  life  ol  Kirkoswald 
by  grant. 


(1)  Ranulf  de  Leving  ;on: 
predeceased  his  wile  38 
Hen.  III.,  1253. 


Gernon, nephew 
iam  Briewere  ;  m. 
;  predeceased  his 


Ada  Gernon  = 
had  one-half  the  second 
moiety,  and  inherited 
the  other  half  of  the 
same  from  her  sister. 
She  died  55  Hen.  III., 
1271. 


Levington = Eustace  i 
.  III.,  1272,  and  d.  circ 

moiety  passed  to 
de  Multon  the 
third. 


Margaret  de  Multon  ^  Ranulf  first  Lord  Dacn-, 
inherited  the  entirety  ,  d  m  1317  Had  licence  10 
36  Edw.  III.,  1361.  crenellate  Naworth  1335  , 


*  Her  name  should  properly  appear  in  the  pedi¬ 
gree  ol  the  lords  ol  Burgh  (these  Transactions,  N.S., 
xi  ,  p  52),  but  it  is  there  omitted  for  brevity. 
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dower  from  Hugh  de  Morvill  her  late  husband,  namely, 
that  William  Briewere  should  quit  claim  to  her  the  manors 
of  Chircoswarde  and  Lesingbi,  and  that  she  should  release 
and  quit  claim  to  him  the  manor  of  Hisale  (Isel),  and, 
regarding  the  knights,  that  she  should  retain  the  service 
-of  Roger  de  Bello  Campo  (Beauchamp)  without  division, 
and,  against  that,  she  should  quit  claim  to  William  Brie¬ 
were  the  services  of  Robert  de  Budecastre  *  (Bewcastle) 
and  Richard  de  Niweton  without  division  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  knights  were  to  be  divided  by  lot,  so  that 
Helewisa  should  have  a  third  and  William  Briewere  two 
thirds  (Bain,  Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.,  p.  57).  Helewisa  de  Stute- 
ville  appears  to  have  married  a  third  time,  for  in  1209 
Robert  de  Veteri  Ponte  (Vipont)  accounted  for  a  payment 
for  having  the  marriage  of  Helewisa  de  Stuteville,  widow 
of  William,  son  of  Ranulf,  presumably  of  Graystoke  ( Pipe 
Rolls,  V.H.,  i.,  p.  406). 

Subject  as  aforesaid  the  manors  of  Kirkoswald  and 
Lazonby,  whose  names  are  always  coupled  together,  were, 
like  the  barony  of  Burgh,  divided  into  two  equal  moieties 
between  Sir  Hugh  de  Morvill’s  daughters,  Ada  the  wife 
of  Richard  de  Lucy  of  Egremont,  and  Johanna  the  wife 
of  Richard  Gernon,  who,  according  to  John  Denton 
( Accompt ,  p.  71),  lived  at  Downhall  in  Aikton  parish, f 
for  in  1204  Richard  Gernon  rendered  an  account  of  600 
marks  for  having  Johanna  the  younger  daughter,  with 
the  reasonable  share  of  her  father’s  land,  saving  never¬ 
theless  to  Richard  de  Lucv  and  Ada  his  wife  the  reasonable 

*/ 

share  of  the  same  land,  together  with  the  “  aisnesce  ” 
(aisnecia — elder  daughter’s  portion)  and  the  forestry  of 
the  forest  of  Cumberland,  which  was  not  the  subject  of 
partition  {Pipe  Rolls,  V.H.,  i.,  p.  396). 


*  This  Robert  is  said  to  have  given  the  advowson  of  Bewcastle  to  the  Priory 
of  Carlisle.  (Nicolson  and  Burn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  477.) 

f  His  daughter  is  called  “  Helewisa  of  Aikton  ”  ( Calendar  of  Documents 
relating  to  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  150). 
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As  to  the  first  moiety  of  Kivkoswald  and  Lazonby. 

Richard  de  Lucy  left  no  male  issue  by  Ada  his  wife, 
and  she  married  secondly  Thomas  de  Multon  the  first. 
Her  share  of  Kirkoswald  and  Lazonby  descended  to  their 
son  Thomas  de  Multon  the  second  called  “  Thomas  de 
Multon  of  Gilsland.”  The  latter  in  his  lifetime  gave  the 
manor  of  Kirkoswald  to  his  son  Thomas  de  Multon  the 
third  and  his  wife  Isabel  in  tail  (see  Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  3  Ed. 
III.,  p.  153),  and  the  significance  of  that  transaction  will 
be  presently  noticed.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  said  Isabel  married  secondly  Sir  John  de  Castre. 

The  reversion  in  fee  simple  still  remained  in  the  grantor 
(Thomas  de  Multon  the  second,  for  the  inquisition  upon 
his  death,  on  the  Saturday  before  the  Purification  (Candle¬ 
mas),  55  Hen.  III.,  1270-1,  credits  him  with  holding  in 
chief  a  moiety  of  Kirkoswald  with  a  moiety  of  its  advow- 
son,  including  Lazonby,  of  which  one  carucate  was  held 
by  Sir  Robert  de  la  Ferete  in  free  marriage  [Cal.  Inq.  p.m., 
55  Hen.  III.,  p.  246). 

That  reversion  in  fee  simple  descended  in  due  course 
and  by  operation  of  law  to  his  son  Thomas  cle  Multon 
the  third,  and  his  grandson  Thomas  de  Multon  the  fourth.* 
On  June  15th,  1310,  Thomas  de  Multon  the  fourth,  des¬ 
cribed  as  “of  Gilsland,”  obtained  licence  to  grant  the 
reversion  of  the  manor  of  Kirkoswald  held  in  chief  to 
John  de  Castre,  who  with  Isabel  his  wife  held  it  as  her 
dower  of  the  inheritance  of  the  grantor  {Cal.  Patent  Rolls, 
3  Edw.  II.,  p.  233).  Four  years  later  Kirkoswald  was 
burnt  by  the  Scots  ( Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  Bannatyne 
Club,  p.  229).  The  said  Isabel  was  at  her  death  in  1329 
seised  in  tail  of  the  manor  of  Kirkoswald  held  of  the  king 


*  I  ought  to  mention  that  my  pedigree  of  de  Multon  follows  John  Denton 
( Accompt ,  p.  69),  but  the  Calendar  of  Inquisitions  post  mortem  contains  an 
entry  relating  to  a  Thomas  de  Multon  in  21  Edward  I.,  and  on  the  strength 
of  that  entry  Nicolson  and  Burn  (vol.  ii. ,  p.  218)  and  Chancellor  Ferguson 
(History  of  Cumberland,  p.  163)  insert  a  generation  between  Thomas  de  Multon 
the  second  and  my  Thomas  de  Multon  the  third,  who  died  23  Edward  I, 
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in  chief,  and  the  next  heir  in  tail  to  Thomas  and  Isabel 
de  Multon  was  Margaret  de  Multon  [their  grand-daughter], 
aged  26  years  and  more,  who  had  married  Ranulf  de 
Dacre  {Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  3  Ed.  III.,  p.  153). 

Now,  as  this  is  very  puzzling,  I  must  explain  that  the 
grant  to  Sir  John  de  Castre  conferred  an  estate  for  his 
own  life  only,  because  there  were  no  words  of  limitation. 
Isabel  was  merely  tenant  in  tail  in  possession  of  the  first 
moiety,  and  entitled  to  dower  out  of  both  moieties.  The 
inheritance  in  fee  simple  remained  in  the  grantor  Thomas 
de  Multon  the  fourth,  descended  at  his  death  to  Margaret, 
and  upon  Isabel’s  death  at  last  became  an  estate  in  fee 
simple  in  possession,  derived  not  from  Isabel  but  from 
the  said  grantor. 

The  actual  occupants  of  Kirkoswald  Castle  were  there¬ 
fore  (1)  Thomas  de  Multon  the  first,  by  virtue  of  his 
holding  the  aisnesce  ;  (2)  Thomas  de  Multon  the  third  and 
Isabel  his  wife,  as  tenants  in  tail  in  possession  ;  and 
probably  (3)  Margaret  de  Multon  the  wife  of  Ranulf  de 
Dacre,  who  had  the  fee  simple  of  the  entirety  in  possession. 
The  members  of  the  alternate  generations  must  have  lived 
elsewhere,  and  I  will  later  on  make  a  suggestion  about 
their  place  of  residence. 

As  to  the  second  moiety  of  Kirkoswald  and  Lazonhy. 

Johanna,  younger  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Morvill, 
survived  her  husband  Richard  Gernon  of  Downhall, 
Aikton,  and  died  in  1246-7  seised  of  the  same  moiety, 
which  she  held  directly  of  King  Henry  III.  by  cornage, 
and  left  two  daughters,  namely,  Helewisa  the  wife  of  Sir 
Richard  de  Wennun  or  Vernun,  and  Ada  the  wife  of  Sir 
Ranulf  de  Levington,  who  had  already  obtained  from 
Johanna  a  grant  in  maritagio  of  6  carucates  of  land  in 
Kirkoswald  and  3  carucates  in  Lazonby,  to  be  held  of 
the  said  Johanna  by  cornage  (Bain,  Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.,  p. 
3i7)- 
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Then  there  was  a  family  dispute  about  the  property, 
for  at  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  held  at  Kirkandrews  in 
1260,  an  inquiry  was  made  whether  Thomas  de  Multon 
the  second  *  (owner  of  the  first  moiety)  had  unjustly 
disseised  Richard  de  Vernun  and  Helewisa  his  wife  of 
common  pasture  in  Kirkoswald  pertaining  to  their  free¬ 
hold  in  the  said  vill : — 

Namely  the  grazing  in  a  field  called  “  Hungerhille  ”  containing 
about  sixty  acres,  wherein  they  had  always  been  used  to  common 
after  the  corn  and  hay  had  been  carried,  until  the  said  Thomas 
de  Multon  enclosed  the  said  field  with  a  ditch  and  kept  them  out. 
The  court  decided  that  they  should  recover  seisin  of  their  common 
by  view  of  a  jury,  and  Thomas  de  Multon,  who  did  not  appear, 
was  in  amercement,  damages  sixpence  (Bain,  Calendar  of  Docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  Scotland,  i.,  p.  432). 

Helewisa,  widow  of  Richard  de  Wernune,  died  in  1269- 
70  and  the  inquisition  held  on  March  22nd,  54  Henry  III., 
after  her  death,  gives  some  particulars  of  the  manor  of 
Kirkoswald  of  which  she  enjoyed  half  the  second 
moiety :  — 

She  held  at  Kirkoswald  in  demesne  50  acres  worth  yearly  25 
shillings,  33  bovates  of  land  worth  79s.  6d.  yearly  and  16  acres 
of  meadow  worth  32s.  yearly.  The  “  farm  ”  of  the  burgagef  of 
Kirkoswald  was  worth  half  a  mark  yearly,  the  brewhouse  thereof 
4s.  yearly,  the  bakehouse  of  the  vill  2s.  6d.  yearly,  the  stallage 
of  the  burgage  4s.  yearly,  the  mill  50s.  yearly,  the  fulling  mill 
1  mark.  John  de  Staff ol  held  freely  the  moiety  of  the  vill  of 
Staff ol  for  4od.  yearly,  Thomas  de  Bellocampo  held  freely  two 
bovates,  paying  yearly  4od.,  William  de  Harlaxton  held  freely 
40  acres,  paying  yearly  one  pound  of  cumin,  and  Hawysia  de 
Langbergh  and  her  parceners  held  freely  half  a  carucate,  paying 
yearly  4od. 

A  verdict  was  returned  that  the  deceased  held  her  lands 


*  Or  Thomas  de  Multon  the  third  if  he  was  already  in  possession  by  grant 
from  his  father. 

t  Tenure  in  burgage  occurs  where  the  king  or  some  other  person  is  lord 
of  an  ancient  borough,  in  which  the  tenements  are  held  by  payment  of  a  rent 
certain,  and  is  therefore  a  species  of  socage  tenure.  Littleton,  section  162-3, 
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at  Kirkoswald  of  the  king  in  capite,  paying  him  a  yearly 
sum  for  cornage  and  making  suit  “  at  the  county  of  Cum¬ 
berland,”  and  that  her  sister  the  lady  Ada,  widow  of  Sir 
Ralph  de  Levington,  was  her  heir  (Bain,  Cal.  Doc.  Scot., 
i-»  P-  5i6). 

The  said  Ada,  widow  of  Sir  Ranulf  or  Ralph  de  Leving¬ 
ton,  thus  became  entitled  to  the  entire  second  moiety  of 
Kirkoswald  and  Lazonby,  and  died  in  the  following  year, 
55  Henry  III.  (1271),  when  she  is  described  as  “  late  the 
wife  of  William  de  Furnival  ”  and  her  only  daughter 
Helewisa,  wife  of  Sir  Eustace  de  Baliol,  aged  23,  was  her 
heir  (Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  55  Hen.  III.,  p.  243). 

Eustace  de  Baliol  was  abroad  at  the  time,  for  on  July 
14th,  54  Hen.  III.  (1270),  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  the 
Holy  Land  in  company  with  Prince  Edward,  eldest  son 
of  Henry  HI.,  and  the  king  gave  him  leave  to  lease  his 
manors  at  Levington  and  elsewhere  for  four  years  (Bain, 
Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.,  p.  518).  On  November  23rd,  1272,  an 
inquisition  was  held  at  Carlisle  regarding  the  lands  held 
in  capite  by  Helewisa,  late  the  wife  of  Eustace  de  Baliol. 
Her  lands  comprised  : — 

A  capital  messuage  at  Kyrcoswald  worth  yearly  3s.,  there  were 
in  demesne  75^  acres  each  worth  6d.,  also  20  acres  of  meadow 
each  worth  I2d  yearly,  also  the  grazing  of  Rawenholme  worth 
yearly  5s,  and  the  free  service  of  the  “  burgenses  ”  there  were  worth 
yearly  half  a  mark.  Also  from  the  bakery  of  the  same  .  .  .  s  6d, 
from  the  brewery  5s  yearly,  from  the  fulling  mill  there  1  mark 
yearly,  from  the  water  mills  there  4  marks  yearly.  There  were 
27  bovates  worth  39s  6d  yearly,  the  freeholders  paid  yearly  7s  3d. 
The  moiety  of  the  advowson  of  the  church  belonging  to  the  said 
lady  was  worth  30  marks.  She  had  certain  land  at  Staffol  worth 
yearly  46s  8d,  with  the  land  of  Blundesfel  or  Blydelfeld  (Blunder- 
field)  in  the  same  total,  but  she  held  those  lands  of  Thomas  de 
Beuchampe  and  John  de  Staffol  respectively. 

At  Lasingby  she  had  in  demesne  15  acres  each  worth  6d,  and 
11  acres  of  meadow  worth  ns  3d.  There  were  16  bovates  worth 
yearly  25s  6d,  the  freeholders  paid  4s  yearly  and  the  mill  was 
worth  1 6s  yearly. 
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The  inquisition  further  states  that  : — 

The  said  Helewisa  de  Levington  held  in  capite  the  manor  of 
Aikton,  the  moiety  of  the  vill  of  Burgh  upon  Sands  and  the 
moiety  of  the  vills  of  Kircoswald  and  Lasingbi  for  half  a  barony 
making  suit  to  the  county  of  Cumberland  and  paying  40s  3d 
cornage  to  the  King,  and  Thomas  de  Multon  was  her  heir  in  the 
said  half  of  a  barony  (Bain,  Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.,  p.  546). 

1  homas  de  Multon  the  third  grandson  of  Ada  de  Morvill 
Avas  already  in  possession  of  the  first  moiety  of  Kirkoswald 
and  Lazonby. 

On  January  15th,  1272-3,  Eustace  de  Baliol  re-ap¬ 
peared,  and  alleged  that  he  had  had  issue  by  his  said  wife 
,  Helewisa  born  alive  and  baptized,  and  claimed  an  estate 
for  life  in  her  lands  by  the  curtesy  of  England  (Bain,  Cal. 
Doc.  Scot.,  ii. ,  p.  1).  But  the  heir  was  in  possession  and 
little  resulted  from  this  claim,  because  on  December  3rd, 
1274,  Eustace  was  stated  to  be  then  dead  (ibid.,  p.  9). 

As  to  the  entirety  of  Kirkoswald  and  Lazonby. 

John  Denton  states  ( Accompt ,  p.  124)  that  Thomas  de 
Multon  and  John  de  Castre,  who  married  his  widow  in 
Edward  II’s  time,  made  additions  to  the  castle,  and  the 
statement  is  borne  out  by  Dr.  Taylor  (these  Transactions, 
o.s..  ii,,  p.  9)  who  considers  that  the  two  square  towers 
on  the  southern  face,  which  have  evidently  been  con¬ 
nected  by  a  curtain  wall,  are  the  remains  of  “a  small 
Edwardian  castle,  that  is  a  quadrilateral  mural  enclosure 
with  projecting  towers  capping  the  angles,”  and  that  the 
edifice  retained  that  character  until  it  was  altered  by  the 
Dacres.  In  the  hands  of  the  last  named  family  the  history 
of  the  castle  becomes  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
barony  of  Gilsland,  so  I  will  pass  on  to  Humphrey  Lord 
Dacre  who  died  in  1485. 

The  inquisition  held  some  eight  months  after  his  death 
describes  the  manor  of  Kirkoswald,  within  which  were 
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A  castle  newly  built,  a  dovecot  within  the  same  in  ruins,  two 
gardens,  certain  lands,  a  park  with  deer,  the  rent  of  free  tenants, 
a  rent  of  9s  3d  called  gavilgeld  *  from  divers  burgages,  a  tenement 
at  Band  Harscogh,  messuages  at  Kenerhugh,  a  corn  mill,  a  fulling 
mill  in  ruins,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Kirkoswald 
taxed  at  100s,  and  the  said  manor  and  castle  were  held  of  the 
King  in  chief  by  homage  and  fealty  and  paying  for  cornage  to 
the  exchequer  of  Carlisle  13s  4d.  A  cottage  in  Ravenwick  Scales 
held  of  the  Provost  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  service  unknown, 
a  tenement  in  Gilsland  called  Scallermanok  (Scarrowmanwick) 
held  of  him  as  of  the  manor  of  Stafful,  service  unknown,  and  the 
manor  of  Lazonby,  within  which  were  rents  of  tenants  at  will 
some  of  whom  held  wastes  on  which  they  took  clay  for  making 
earthen  pots,  and  a  wood  called  Baronwod  (Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  1  Hen, 

VII. ,  p.  67). 

It  appears  from  the  above  extract  that  Humphrey  Lord 
Dacre  began  the  extensive  alterations  to  Kirkoswald 
Castle,  but  according  to  John  Denton  ( Accompt ,  p.  124), 
his  son  Thomas  Lord  Dacre,  warden  of  the  West  Marches,, 
who  married  the  heiress  of  Graystoke  and  died  in  1525, 
“  did  finish  it  and  mote  it  about  with  great  charge,”  and 
in  1517  the  same  Thomas  Lord  Dacre  obtained  licence 
“  to  impark  700  acres  of  land  and  wood  called  Baronwode 
in  Englewoode  forest  in  the  lordship  of  Leysingby  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  said  lord  ”  (Cal.  of  Letters  and  Papers,  Hen. 

VIII. ,  ii.,  part  2,  p.  1131). 

The  story  of  Humphrey  Lord  Dacre’s  succession  to 
Kirkoswald  is  a  very  complicated  one.  His  father, 
Thomas  Lord  Dacre  de  Gilsland,  whom  I  will  call  “  the 
Propositus  ”  (that  is  the  person  from  whom  descent  was 
traced),  died  in  1457-8,  and  his  heir  general  was  his  grand¬ 
daughter  Joan  (see  pedigree  of  the  Dacre  family,  these 
Transactions,  N.s.,  xi.,  p.  258).  She  had  married  Sir 
Richard  Fiennes  or  Fenys  of  Hurstmonceux,  Sussex, 
whom  King  Henry  VI.  immediately  recognized  as  Lord 
Dacre  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  whom  I  will  for  convenience 


Gavel,  A.S.  gafol,  means  a  rent  (Coke  upon  Littleton,  142  a). 
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call  “  Lord  Dacre  of  the  South,”  although  he  was  not 
actually  known  by  that  title. 

But  the  heir  male  of  the  Propositus  was  his  son  Ranulf 
or  Ralph  de  Dacre,  whom  Henry  VI.  simultaneously  sum¬ 
moned  to  Parliament  by  the  title  of  “  Ralph  Dacre  de 
Gilsland,  knight,”  in  order  it  is  supposed  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  adherents  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Ralph 
de  Dacre  was  in  1461  slain  on  the  Lancastrian  side  at 
the  battle  of  Towton,  which  placed  Edward  IV.  upon  the 
throne,  and  was  after  his  death  attainted  for  high  treason. 
So  was  his  brother  Humphrey,  then  heir  male  of  the  Pro¬ 
positus,  and  the  manors  of  Ivirkoswald  and  Lazonby  with 
other  forfeited  lands  were,  for  the  moment,  granted  to 
the  said  “  Lord  Dacre  of  the  South  ”  [Cal.  P.R.,  1  Edw. 
IV.,  p.  140).  Humphrey  was  soon  restored  to  favour 
with  Edward  IV.  In  1470  he  received  a  grant  for  life 
of  the  office  of  master  forester  of  Inglewood,  when  he  is 
referred  to  as  “  the  King’s  kinsman  Humphrey  Dacre 
knight,  Lord  Dacre  ”  (Cal.  P.R.,  9  Ed.  IV.,  p.  183),  and 
he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  promise  that  his  attainder 
should  be  reversed.  The  legal  effect  of  such  reversal  of 
attainder  would  have  been  to  make  him  heir  male  under 
a  certain  entail  created  by  the  Propositus,  and  a  violent 
dispute  arose  between  Humphrey  Dacre  and  Lord  Dacre 
of  the  South  concerning  the  title  to  the  forfeited  lands. 

At  last,  on  February  8th,  1473,  “  Sir  Humphrey  Dacre 
knight  ”  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  in  Parliament, 
praying  inter  alia  that  the  act  of  attainder  of  November 
4th,  1461,  might  be  repealed,  and  that  he  might  enjoy 
dignities  and  lands,  and  that  the  manors  of  Irthington, 
Lazonby,  Kirkoswald  and  Burgh-upon-the-Sands  might 
descend  as  in  the  said  entail  was  directed,  and  the  formal 
answer  was  returned  Soit  fait  comme  il  est  desire  ( Rotuli 
Parliamentorum,  vi.,  p.  43). 

On  April  8th,  1473,  King  Edward  IV.  by  consent  of 
both  claimants  made  a  final  award,  by  which  the  principal 
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title  (Lord  Dacre)  of  the  Propositus  and  the  precedency 
were  allowed  to  Lord  Dacre  of  the  South,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  the  heir  general,  while  the  inferior  title  of  “  Lord 
Dacre  of  Gilsland  ”  was  awarded  to  the  heir  male,  Sir 
Humphrey  Dacre,  knight,  who  was  to  hold  that  dignity 
to  himself  and  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  Pro¬ 
positus.  The  manors  of  Irthington,  Burgh-upon-the- 
Sands,  and  Lazonby,  the  advowson  of  the  Priory  of 
Lanercost,  and  all  other  lands  and  advowsons  in  Cumber¬ 
land  (including  by  implication  Kirkoswald)  were  awarded 
to  Humphrey  Dacre,  knight,  as  heir  male  of  the  Propositus. 

But  it  is  most  important  to  observe  that,  on  failure  of 
heirs  male,  those  manors  were  (as  directed  by  the  said 
entail)  to  descend  to  the  heir  general  ( Collectanea  Topo- 
graphica  et  Genealogica,  v.,  p.  317). 

The  same  lands  were  again  forfeited  in  12  Elizabeth, 
1569-70,  upon  the  attainder  of  Leonard  Dacre,  who,  with 
considerable  show  of  reason,  styled  himself  “  Lord  Dacre 
of  Gilsland,”  but  Lord  William  Howard,  after  very  great 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  them. 

In  1634  a  failure  of  heirs  male  of  the  Propositus  did 
actually  occur  upon  the  death  of  Randal  Dacre,  nephew 
■of  the  said  Leonard  Dacre,  and  Francis  (Lennard),  then 
“  Lord  Dacre  of  the  South,”  promptly  asserted  his  claim 
to  all  the  lands  as  heir  general  of  the  Propositus  under  the 
award  of  King  Edward  IV.  But  Lord  William  Howard 
was  in  possession,  and  recourse  was  had  to  a  compromise, 

•  by  which  certain  lands  in  Cumberland,  including  Kirk¬ 
oswald  Castle,  were  allotted  to  the  said  Francis  (Lennard) 
Lord  Dacre.  His  son  Thomas  (Lennard)  Lord  Dacre  was 
on  October  5th,  1674,  created  Earl  of  Sussex,  having 
married  on  the  previous  16th  of  May,  when  she  was  only 
12  years  old,  the  Lady  Ann  Fitzrojg  reputed  daughter  of 
King  Charles  II.,  by  Barbara  suo  jure  duchess  of  Cleve¬ 
land  (Cokayne’s  Peerage).  A  note  by  Mr.  William  Gilpin, 
recorder  of  Carlisle,  contained  in  John  Denton’s  Accompt 
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(p.  124),  states  that  the  same  Earl  of  Sussex  was  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Kirkoswald  in  1687.  He  was  very  extrava¬ 
gant,  sold  Hurstmonceux  Castle,  and  his  daughters,  the 
ladies  Barbara  and  Anne,  parted  with  all  their  interest  in 
the  lordship  and  castle  of  Kirkoswald  to  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave  of  Edenhall  (N.  &  B.,  ii.,  p.  423),  in  whose 
descendant  the  property  remains. 

In  thus  tracing  the  title  to  Kirkoswald  Castle  and  its 
surroundings,  I  have  purposely  gone  into  detail,  because 
the  county  histories  do  not  state  precisely  how  and  when 
they  became  vested  for  a  period  in  the  Dacres  of  the 
South. 

Edmund  Sandford,  who  wrote  a  manuscript  history  of 
Cumberland  in  Charles  II’s  reign  ( circa  1675)  had  visited 
the  castle  before  it  was  finally  dismantled  by  Lord  William 
Howard,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  it  (see  our 
Trad  Series,  No.  4)  : — 

The  great  castle  of  Kirkoswald  was  once  the  fairest  fabricks  that 
ever  eyes  looked  upon  :  The  hall  I  have  seen  100  yards  (qy.  feet) 
long  :  And  the  great  portraiture  of  King  Brute  :  lying  in  the  end 
of  the  Roof e  of  this  hall  :  And  all  his  succeeding  successors  Kings 
of  Great  Britaine,  portrait  to  the  waste,  their  visage,  hatts,  feathers, 
garbs  and  habits  in  the  Roofe  of  this  hall :  Now  Translated  to 
Naward  Castle  where  they  are  placed  in  the  Roofe  of  ye  hall,  and 
at  the  head  thereof  ;  and  a  very  faire  ancient  monument  of  the 
memory  of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britaine  and  in  all  England  :  And 
this  castle  was  the  Ancient  pallace  of  the  Lord  Molton  marrying 
the  Lord  Vaux  his  heir  Lord  of  Naward  and  Gilsland,  and 
afterward  of  the  Last  Lord  Dacres  :  And  now  come  by  lineall 
discent  to  the  Tresgallant0  the  Earles  of  Sussex  :  and  the  Land 
adjoining  and  many  braue  parks  and  villages  belonging  therunto. 
In  this  Grand  Castle  I  was  scnr.e  sixty  years  agoe,  when  there  was 
many  fair  Toures  :  and  Chambers  :  and  Chapels  :  and  in  the  east 
end,  of  one  behinde  the  Altar  ther  was  a  Crucifix  in  the  window 
with  the  portrait  of  Christ  and  the  manner  how  he  was  crucified 
therupon  :  and  a  substantiall  subsibdy  yeoman  man  Ther  Asked 
me  what  picture  That  was,  and  I  told  him,  the  picture  of  Christ 
Crucified  :  and  he  said  he  never  knew  so  much  of  Christ’s  Cruci¬ 
fying  and  his  dolorous  death  and  sufferings  and  pashion. 
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The  above  passage,  quoted  somewhat  differently  by 
Jefferson  ( heath  Ward,  p.  275)  and  by  Hutchinson  (i.,  p. 
206),  is  taken  from  the  original  manuscript  included  in 
vol.  vi.  of  the  Machell  MSS.,  Dean  and  Chapter  Library,, 
Carlisle.  The  mention  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  shows  that 
it  cannot  have  been  written  earlier  than  1674,  when  that 
title  was  created,  and  that  Kirkoswald  Castle  cannot  have 
been  dismantled  to  any  great  extent  earlier  than  1614. 
It  certainly  belonged  to  Lord  William  Howard  at  the  last 
mentioned  date,  as  appears  from  his  Household  Books.. 
A  tradition,  referred  to  by  Grose  ( Antiquities ,  i.,  p.  94), 
reports  that  Lord  William  transferred  the  painted  panels 
from  the  roof  of  the  hall  at  Kirkoswald  Castle  to  the  hall 
of  Naworth  Castle,  which  he  was  then  restoring.  The 
latter  hall  was  adorned  with  panels  answering  the  des¬ 
cription,  but  they  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1844. 

The  window  of  the  hall  at  Kirkoswald  Castle  contained 
panes  of  glass  on  which  were  emblazoned  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Dacres,  with  inscriptions  around  them, 
forming  a  genealogical  record  of  the  family.  Lord  William 
Howard  has  left  a  note  of  these  inscriptions  “  taken  out 
of  *  the  hall  window  in  the  castle  of  Kirkoswald  mense 
Octobris  1604  ”  ( Household  Books,  p.  514).  It  is  believed 
that  he  placed  many  of  the  panes  in  his  chapel  at  Naworth 
Castle,  where  they  perished  in  the  fire.  The  original 
window  while  intact  gave  a  quaint  but  inaccurate  account 
of  the  Dacre  family,  ending  with  “  Thomas  VI.  married 
Elizabeth  Graystocke,  reigned  XXX  yeares.  Further  at 
God’s  pleasure.”  The  last  named  Thomas  Lord  Dacre 
succeeded  to  the  property  in  1485,  so  1515  is  probably 
the  date  when  the  stained-glass  window  was  inserted  or 
rather  completed. 

The  process  of  dismantling  the  castle  was  a  gradual  one. 
On  June  28th,  1610,  there  was  a  grant  to  Sir  William 


*  The  expression  may  mean  “  copied  from  ”  or  “  removed  from.” 

N 
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Anstruther  of  all  the  materials  of  the  decayed  castle  of 
Kirkoswald,  and  a  lease  of  the  land  upon  which  the  castle 
stood,  gardens,  etc.  {Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  James  I.,  1610,  p. 
621).  The  editor  of  the  Household  Books  infers  (p.  133) 
that  the  demolition  of  the  buildings  was  being  actively 
prosecuted  in  1620,  and  that  their  material  was  being  used 
for  the  restoration  of  Naworth  Castle.  It  was  in  the 
interval  1610-20  that  Sandford  paid  his  visit  to  Kirk¬ 
oswald. 

In  December,  1633,  Sir  Timothy  Fetherstonhaugh  paid 
Lord  William  Howard  £3  for  some  stone  taken  from  the 
castle  ( Household  Books,  p.  285),  but  in  October,  1634,  as 
a  consequence  I  presume  of  the  above-mentioned  adverse 
claim  by  Lord  Dacre  of  the  South,  Lord  William  Howard 
paid  to  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  five  shillings,  being  one 
year’s  rent  of  the  castle  of  Kirkoswald  due  at  Michaelmas, 
1634  {ibid.,  p.  338),  and  a  similar  payment  of  two  years 
rent  was  made  in  1640  the  year  in  which  Lord  William 
Howard  died  {ibid.,  p.  363). 

Kirkoswald  Park  was  bounded  north  by  the  Ravenbeck, 
south  by  the  Glassonby  beck,  west  by  the  Eden,  and  east 
by  Viol  moor.  The  Household  Books  (p.  6)  mention  in 
1612  the  Old  park  and  the  Lodge  park. 

From  the  description  of  the  castle,  by  the  late  Dr.  M. 
W.  Taylor,  F.S.A.,  in  these  Transactions,  o.s.,  ii.,  the 
following  account  has  been  abbreviated 

The  site,  which  is  on  slightly  rising  ground,  presents  no  natural 
advantages  as  a  defensive  position.  The  approach  is  by  an  ancient 
causeway  which  runs  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  counterscarp 
of  the  moat  on  its  western  border.  The  moat  encompasses  a 
level  area  of  about  one  and  three-quarter  acres,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  fortress.  The  fosse  is  of  a  rectangular 
figure.  In  one  direction  it  is  380  feet  long  in  the  other  300  feet, 
inside  measurements.  It  has  an  average  width  of  30  or  40  feet, 
and  might  have  had  a  depth  of  from  12  to  18  feet.  It  was  supplied 
with  water  by  a  brook  from  the  ponds  in  the  park  above.  At 
the  western  angle  of  the  moat  there  is  an  outwork  or  ravelin  lying 
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within  the  moat,  provided  with  a  ditch  of  its  own.  It  is  nearly 
square  ;  the  dimensions  are  45  feet  by  40  feet.  It  is  on  the  same 
level  as  the  inner  enclosure,  and  the  sides  presented  to  the  ex¬ 
terior  are  nearly  flush  with  the  lines  of  scarp  of  the  main  ditch. 
The  function  of  this  earth- work  has  been  to  flank  the  main  entrance 
and  drawbridge,  which  probably  were  placed  where  the  gap  now 
is,  about  the  middle  of  the  western  side.  There  remain  no  traces 
of  buildings  of  gatehouse  or  of  gatehouse  towers  or  of  barbican, 
and  there  may  have  been  none  except  the  timber  apparatus  for 
the  drawbridge.  There  has  been  no  masonry  along  the  edge  of 
the  moat;  the  defence  has  been  by  wooden  stockading. 

The  plan  of  the  castle  seems  to  have  been  quadrangular,  forming 
a  square  of  about  150  feet,  yet  not  regular  nor  complete,  seeing 
that  the  eastern  line  re-enters  at  an  angle  at  the  southern  corner 
leaving  there  a  rectangular  recess.  Two  towers  cap  the  angles 
on  the  south  face.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  pattern, 
and  nearly  square,  35  by  30  feet.  They  are  about  50  feet  apart, 
and  set  on  nearly  flush  with  the  curtain  wall  which  has  connected 
them.  The  basement  in  each  consists  of  a  vaulted  chamber, 
entered  from  the  ward  at  the  court  level  by  a  narrow  doorway 
with  a  pointed  arch  and  plainly  chamfered  ;  each  is  lighted  with 
a  single  square-headed  loop.  In  the  interior  the  roofs  are  low, 
barrel- vaulted.  The  arches  and  walls  are  of  goodly  worked 
chiselled  stones,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  mason  marks.  The 
tower  which  caps  the  eastern  angle  measures  inside  16  feet  by  15 
feet,  with  its  doorway  and  loop,  both  on  the  north  side,  opening 
into  the  ward.  The  chamber  in  the  opposite  tower  is  19  feet  by 
13  feet,  with  its  loophole  opposite  to  the  doorway  and  presenting 
to  the  exterior  of  the  castle.  The  upper  stories  seem  to  have 
had  some  round-headed  window  openings.  These  towers  are  pro¬ 
bably  part  of  the  original  castle  of  the  date  of  Edward  II.  The 
adjoining  ward  was  probably  occupied  by  the  lower  class  of 
apartments,  kitchen  storehouses,  and  accommodation  for  the 
household  retainers.  On  turning  to  the  north  side  of  the  enceinte 
there  stands  a  tall  slender  tower,  which  constitutes  the  main 
feature  of  the  ruins,  tolerably  entire,  with  its  well  laid  ashlar  of 
the  red  sandstone  of  the  country  excellently  preserved. 

It  is  65  feet  high,  and  with  its  battlements  which  are  now  gone 
it  would  have  been  three  feet  higher.  It  is  four-sided  and  nearly 
square,  at  least  the  sides  facing  to  the  exterior  are  each  about 
14I  feet  at  the  base,  just  above  the  massive  plinth,  on  which  it 
is  founded.  Half  way  up  there  is  a  course  of  masonry  forming 
a  string  course,  and  there  is  another  a  little  distance  below  the 
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parapet.  The  openings  to  the  outside  are  of  the  nature  of  loops 
and  small  square-headed  windows  without  decoration  or  mould¬ 
ings.  The  tower  is  set  on  diagonally  or  diamond-wise  against 
the  wall  of  the  enceinte,  with  rather  more  than  half  of  it  projecting 
buttress-like  beyond  the  wall.  This  tower  has  been  constructed 
solely  with  the  object  of  carrying  the  winding  staircase,  which 
has  given  access  to  three  stories  of  upper  apartments.  The  three 
square-headed  doorways  placed  one  above  the  other,  seen  on  one 
interior  face,  have  each  communicated  with  a  mural  gallery  or 
corridor  in  the  thickness  of  the  cross  and  partition  walls,  of  which 
a  fragment  remains  u  feet  thick.  The  fourth  small  doorway 
above  led  to  the  roof  and  the  battlements.  At  the  foot  of  the 
tower  there  are  two  doorways  entering  upon  the  staircase,  one 
triangular-headed  on  one  face  of  the  tower  presenting  to  the  court, 
and  the  principal  one,  with  a  good  pointed  arch,  leading  from  a 
straight  passage  through  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall,  which 
is  here  8  feet  3  inches  thick.  The  inlet  and  outlet  to  this  passage 
are  by  two  pointed-arched  and  chamfered  doorways,  one  directed 
to  an  inner  apartment,  the  other  having  been  in  use  as  a  postern 
to  the  moat  and  outer  buildings.  This  side  of  the  quadrangle 
has  contained  the  range  of  the  principal  apartments  of  the  castle, 
the  hall,  chapel  and  dining  room,  and  on  the  upper  stories  suites 
of  rooms  for  the  lord  and  his  chief  guests.  The  great  hall,  which 
we  are  led  to  suppose  was  100  feet  in  length,  probably  extended 
along  the  eastern  face  of  the  castle,  with  the  dais  at  its  northern 
end,  and  adjoining  the  dais  the  chapel. 

We  may  consider  the  hall,  and  the  buildings  connected  with  it, 
and  the  staircase  tower  to  have  constituted  the  additions  made 
to  the  castle  about  the  year  1500. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  western  face  or  front  of  the  enceinte. 
Amid  the  hillocks  and  hollows  and  heaps  of  grass-grown  rubbish 
that  encumber  this  side  of  the  ruin,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  the 
site  of  the  gateway  as  having  consisted  of  an  outer  and  inner  gate 
flanked  with  turrets  or  tower-like  buttresses.  It  was  usual  in 
the  outer  bailey,  outside  of  the  walls,  to  have  the  stabling,  out- 
offlces,  and  inferior  apartments.  The  site  of  these  may  be  traced 
in  the  foundations  of  the  main  walls  and  partitions  covered  by 
the  turf,  extending  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  castle  to 
the  scarp  of  the  moat.  It  is  possible  that  the  road  of  approach 
to  the  castle  gate  from  the  drawbridge  and  the  moat  was  sunken 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  the  manner  of  a  trench  or  covered 
way,  so  as  to  shelter  the  advance  or  retreat  of  the  defenders. 
The  depression  in  the  ground  suggests  the  idea. 
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Irthington  Castle. 

Where  was  the  local  habitation  of  the  senior  branch  of 
the  de  Vaux  family  during  the  five  generations  that  they 
continued  lords  of  the  barony  of  Gilsland  ?  The  question 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  answered.  Hubert  de  Valli- 
bus  obtained  seisin  of  the  land  formerly  in  the  tenure  of 
Gilles  Bueth  from  Henry  II.  about  the  year  1157,  when 
that  and  other  territory  was  restored  by  Malcolm  IV.  of 
Scotland  to  the  English  King  (Prescott,  W etherhal,  p.  65). 
Hubert  and  his  immediate  descendants  held  important 
positions  locally,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  had 
a  mansion  within  the  limits  of  their  barony.  Matilda  de 
Vaux,  the  sole  heiress  of  this  branch  of  the  family,  married 
Thomas  de  Multon  the  second,  and  he  made  a  grant  inter 
vivos  of  Kirkoswald  Castle  to  their  son  Thomas  and  their 
daughter-in-law  Isabel,  because,  I  suggest,  Thomas  de 
Multon  the  second  resided  in  the  mansion  of  the  de  Vauxs 
which  belonged  to  his  own  wife.  Again,  Thomas  de  Mul¬ 
ton  the  fourth  made  a  similar  grant  inter  vivos  of  Kirk¬ 
oswald  Castle  to  Sir  John  de  Castre,  second  husband  of 
the  said  Isabel,  because,  I  again  suggest,  he  himself 
continued  to  occupy  the  same  mansion.  He  died  in  1313, 
leaving  a  young  daughter  aged  13,  who  married  Ranulf 
first  Lord  Dacre  and  in  1329  came  into  possession  of 
Kirkoswald  Castle. 

When  the  same  Ranulf  Lord  Dacre  obtained  licence  in 
1335  to  crenellate  Naworth,  it  was  evidently  his  intention 
to  make  that  stronghold  the  capital  mansion  of  the  barony 
of  Gilsland,  in  place  of  the  old  manor  house  at  Irthington, 
for  the  inquisition  held  in  1485  upon  the  death  of  Hum¬ 
phrey  Lord  Dacre  shows  that  the  latter  had  become 
utterly  abandoned  and  the  adjoining  land  had  gone  out 
of  cultivation  : — 

The  manor  of  Irthington,  within  which  is  the  site  of  a  certain 
manor,  of  no  value  in  herbage  or  other  profits,  six  score  acres  of 
demesne  land  waste  and  uncultivated,  whereof  each  acre  used  to 
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be  worth  two  pence  and  now  nothing,  because  they  lie  thoroughly 
wasted  by  the  destruction  of  the  Scots.  {Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  i  Henry 
VII.,  p.  67). 

Although  the  said  inquisition  treats  the  manor  of 
Irthington  as  embracing  the  whole  barony  of  Gilsland 
(compare  the  award  of  King  Edward  IV.  cited  above)  yet 
the  particular  site  referred  to  was  at  Irthington  itself,  for 
the  inquisition  immediately  proceeds  to  mention  waste 
messuages  at  other  localities  in  the  same  parish,  Camok- 
hill,  Little  Cambok,  and  Hedeswod.  Reginald  Bainbrigg 
has  left  a  note  upon  the  subject : — 

Betwene  Castlesteads  and  Walltowne  stands  Irthinton  upon 
Irthing,  ubi  multa  prisci  castelli  de  Multonis  rudera  cernuntur  (these 
Transactions,  n.s.,  xi.,  p.  365). 

And  John  Denton  writes  (. Accompt ,  p.  139)  : — 

The  ancient  capitall  mansion  house  of  Gilsland  was  at  a  place  in 
Irthington  parish  called  the  Castlestead,  where  is  as  yet  to  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  the  castle  where  Gill  hi  Bueth  dwelt,  and  which 
Hubert  Vaux  had  of  the  gift  of  Henry  II.  And  it  was  called  the 
mannor  of  Irthington.  The  lords  thereof  suffered  it  to  decay  as 
a  thing  of  rude  edification,  and  of  the  ruins  thereof  built  Naworth. 

To  prevent  confusion,  I  will  say  at  once  that  John 
Denton  is  not  referring  to  Castlesteads  in  Walton  parish, 
for,  when  Robert  de  Vaux  endowed  the  new  priory  of 
Lanercost  with  the  vill  of  Walton,  its  boundary  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  running  “  along  the  Irthing  to  the  place  where 
the  Cambeck  falls  into  the  Irthing,  and  along  the  Cambeck 
to  the  sike  which  descends  from  the  black  oak  on  the  road 
leading  to  Cumynencath  ”  (. Register  of  Lanercost,  quoted 
by  N.  &  B.,  ii. ,  p.  481).  The  net  was  shot  so  as  to  include 
Castlesteads  in  the  haul. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  residence  of  the  lords 
of  Gilsland  stood  upon  the  Mote  at  Irthington  village.  A 
generation  ago  certain  foundations  were  discovered  in  the 
farm-yard  of  the  “  Nook  ”  which  immediately  adjoins  the 
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Mote.  They  were  popularly  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
castle,  but  as  no  precise  note  of  their  character  has  been 
preserved,  the  antiquary  must  suspend  his  judgment  until 
there  occurs  another  opportunity  of  examining  them. 

There  is  another  small  motehill  near  Irthington  Mill. 

Sowerby  Castle. 

Owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
the  history  of  the  manor  of  Castle  Sowerby.  King  Stephen 
had  in  1136  granted  the  land  of  Carlisle  to  David  of  Scot¬ 
land,  whose  son  Henry,  as  earl  of  Cumberland,  did  homage 
for  the  same  to  the  King  of  England.  But  in  1157 
Malcolm  IV.,  son  of  the  said  Earl  Henry,  ceded  this  land 
of  Carlisle  to  Henry  II.  (Prescott,  Wetherhal,  p.  41). 

In  1186  Robert  de  Vaux  owed  King  Henry  II.  the  sum 
of  £50  3s.  4d.  of  the  rent  of  the  castle  of  Sourebi  for  ten 
years  past  (Pipe  Rolls,  V.H.,  i.,  p.  360).  The  entry  is 
interesting,  as  showing  who  was  the  king’s  tenant  in 
capite  after  the  cession  of  the  territory  by  the  Scots,  and 
so  revealing  the  fact  that  there  was  a  castle  in  existence 
there.  Robert  de  Vaux  continued  to  owe  rent  for  the 
same  castle  until  the  year  before  his  death,  1193,  when  it 
was  finally  paid  and  he  was  quit  (ibid.,  p.  372). 

On  July  22nd,  1218,  it  was  ordered  that  Robert  de  Ros 
should  have  possession  of  the  manor  of  Sowerby,  “  which 
King  John  had  given  him  until  he  should  recover  his  land 
in  Normandy  ”  (Bain,  Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.,  p.  122),  and  he 
continued  to  hold  the  king’s  demesne  there  in  1237  (Cal. 
Patent  Rolls,  21  Hen.  III.,  p.  199). 

But  on  April  24th,  1242,  in  satisfaction  of  claims  made 
by  the  Scots,  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  was  ordered  to 
give  seisin  of  certain  manors  namely,  Langwathby,  Sal- 
keld,  Scotby,  Sowerby,  and  Carlatton,  and  of  £60  of  land 
in  the  manor  of  Penrith  (Cal.  Patent  Rolls,  26  Hen.  III., 
p.  294)  to  Alexander  II.,  who  was  to  hold  them  for  the 
annual  rent  of  one  “  sore  goshawk.”  The  advowson  of 
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Sowerby  and  a  certain  lime-kiln  ( rogus )  in  the  same 
manor  were  reserved  by  Henry  III.  (Cal.  Charter  Rolls,  26 
Hen.  III.,  p.  268). 

On  April  9th,  1257,  there  is  a  ratification  of  a  grant  by 
Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  to  Margaret  queen  of 
Scots  his  consort,  the  king’s  (Henry  III.’s)  daughter,  for 
her  chamber,  of  the  manor  of  Sowerby,  which  the  said 
Alexander  held  of  the  king  in  chief,  and  which  was  within 
the  metes  of  the  forest  of  Engelwode ;  and  there  is  a  further 
grant  that  Margaret  may  enclose  the  waste  belonging  to 
the  said  manor  without  the  covert  of  the  forest,  without 
assart,  and  bring  it  into  cultivation,  so  that  the  hind  with 
her  fawn  may  pass  freely  in  and  out,  saving  to  others 
their  common  in  the  said  waste  belonging  to  their  tene¬ 
ments  (Cal.  Patent  Rolls,  41  Hen.  III.,  p.  548). 

On  March  24th,  1292-3,  an  inquisition  was  held,  and 
the  Cumberland  jury  found  that  the  heir  of  King  Alex¬ 
ander  III.,  in  regard  to  Sowerby,  was  John  de  Baliol  (Bain, 
Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  ii.,  p.  156),  and  he  did  homage  for  the  same 
(ibid.,  p.  159).  He  appears  to  have  considered  that  Henry 
III.  had  by  implication  divested  himself  of  the  advowson 
of  the  church  of  Castle  Sowerby,  although  it  had  -been 
expressly  excepted  from  the  original  grant,  for  on  .April 
20th,  1294,  he  made  a  presentation  to  the  living  (Prescott, 
Wetherhal,  p.  112). 

In  1303  a  certain  Henry  *  is  described  as  parson  of 
Castle  Sowerby  (Cal.  Patent  Rolls,  32  Ed.  I.,  p.  203).  He 
was  probably  the  last  “  parson  ”  or  person  clothed  with 
the  full  rights  of  the  benefice,  for  on  April  4th,  1307,  the 
King  of  England,  out  of  devotion  to  Our  Lady,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  relics  of  Thomas  the  Martyr  and  other 
saints  being  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Carlisle,  and  of 
the  losses  of  the  prior  and  convent  by  invasions  and 


*  Henry  de  Rither,  subdeacon,  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  grantee 
of  the  advowson  from  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  dispensed  with  for  three 
years’  absence  (Nicolson  and  Burn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  346). 
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burnings  of  the  Scots,  granted  to  the  said  prior  and  con¬ 
vent  the  advowson  of  Sowerby  so  that  they  might  appro¬ 
priate  it  when  it  fell  void  {Cal.  Patent  Rolls,  35  Edw.  I., 
p.  516). 

.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Edward  I.  resumed 
possession  of  Sowerby  on  the  first  outbreak  of  war  with 
Scotland. 

The  actual  site  of  Sowerby  Castle  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  referred  to  in  a  perambulation  of  Inglewood  forest 
made  in  28  Edward  I.,  1300,  when  the  boundary  was 
described  as  running — 

to  the  place  where  Caldebeck  falls  into  Caldewe,  and  so  up  stream 
to  the  place  where  Briggwat  (some  illegible  words  follow)  .... 
to  Stainwath  below  the  castle  of  Soureby  and  so  by  the  metalled 
way  to  Mabilcross  (these  Transactions,  n.s.,  v.,  p.  40). 

The  names  Briggwat  and  Stainwath  imply  the  existence 
of  fords  across  the  river. 

This  metalled  way  appears  to  be  identical  with  an  old 
track  which  still  follows  the  western  boundary  of  Sowerby 
parish.  The  vicar,  Mr.  Kennedy,  tells  me  that  it  was 
formerly  used  as  a  “  corpse-road.”  It  leaves  Newsham 
farmhouse  at  the  head  of  Greystoke  park,  passing  through 
some  fields  and  a  narrow  strip  of  wood,  to  the  south  side 
of  the  church,  where  it  is  worn  very  hollow.  The  county 
map  appended  to  Hutchinson’s  Cumberland,  shows  that 
it  crossed  the  Gilcambon  beck,  not  as  it  does  at  present 
near  the  church,  but  half  a  mile  lower  down  at  the  point 
marked  “  fords  ”  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  so  went 
straight  to  Millhouse.  Mr.  F.  H.  M.  Parker  considers 
(these  Transactions,  N.s.,  v.,  p.  40)  that  Stainwath  was 
this  crossing  of  the  Gilcambon  beck,  but  it  is  an  insig¬ 
nificant  “  wath  ”  and  I  prefer  to  identify  Stainwath  with 
Millhouse,  where  there  was  a  ford  across  the  Caldew  until 
the  bridge  was  built  in  1896.  The  same  old  track  formerly 
skirted  the  eastern  wall  (traces  of  it  remain)  of  Greystoke 
park  and  passed  the  traditional  site  of  Mabel  Cross,  shown 
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on  the  large-scale  Ordnance  Survey;  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  added  a  strip  of 
common  to  the  park,  so  as  to  include  within  its  pale  the 
old  track  and  the  site  of  Mabel  Cross.  The  latter  was 
possibly  one  of  the  stone  corpse-crosses  on  the  common 
referred  to  by  Hutchinson  (i.,  p.  520).  A  further  clue  to 
the  site  of  the  castle  is  furnished  by  the  name  of  “  Castle- 
how,”  applied  to  a  disused  farmhouse,  which  so  dominates 
the  ford  at  Millhouse  (assumed  to  be  Stainwath)  that  the 
latter  may  be  described  as  below  it. 

Adjacent  to  the  farmhouse  in  question  is  the  steep 
wooded  hill  from  which  it  derives  its  name  “  Castlehow.” 
Hutchinson  mentions  a  tradition  (i.,  p.  520)  that  it  had 
been  fortified  with  a  palisade,  and  describes  the  cavity 
quarried  upon  its  western  face,  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
speculation  that  the  hill  had  been  used  as  a  place  of 
defence  or  retreat,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that 
the  mediaeval  castle  occupied  its  summit.  It  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  church,  for  in  1191  the  name  Karkeserebi 
or  Church  Sowerby  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  Castle 
Sowerby  ( Pipe  Rolls,  V.H.,  i.,  p.  369),  and  so  I  provisionally 
fix  its  site  at  or  near  the  modern  building  known  as 
Castlehow. 

Castle  How  was  one  of  the  ten  “  Red-spear  ”  tenements 
of  Sowerby,  the  occupants  of  which  held  their  land  by 
the  service  of  riding  through  the  town  of  Penrith  on  the 
Tuesday  following  Whit  Sunday  and  brandishing  their 
spears.  Some  of  these  spears,  nine  feet  in  length,  were 
until  the  18th  century  preserved  at  residences  in  Sowerby 
parish  (Hutchinson,  i.,  p.  520).  “  Thackwood  Nook  ”  and 

“  Redspears  ”  near  Raughton' Head  belonged  to  the  same 
class  of  tenements. 

The  term  Redspear  is  certainly  connected  with  Rad- 
knight  (A.S.  rad,  a  riding,  journey,  and  cniht,  a  servant), 
a  retainer  whose  duty  it  was  to  serve  as  a  mounted  escort 
to  his  lord  on  his  journeys.  Bracton,  who  wrote  towards 
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the  close  of  Henry  III.’s  reign,  speaks  of  tenants  who  are 
enfeoffed  by  the  service  of  riding  ( equitandi )  with  their 
lord  or  lady,  and  are  appropriately  called  Rodknightes 
(Book  ii.,  folio  36). 

In  the  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman, 
written  by  William  Langland  in  1362-99,  the  motley 
assembly  at  an  inn  comprises  a  Redyng-kyng  which  is 
yet  another  name  for  a  Radknight  (edition  by  Skeat,  “  A  ” 
Passus  v.,  line  166  and  note).  The  tenants  of  Castle  How 
were  further  required  to  serve  as  jurors  at  the  forest  court, 
and  were  thereby  exempted  from  all  parish  offices  (Hutch¬ 
inson,  i.,  p.  520).  The  court  was  held  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Barnabas  (June  nth)  beneath  the  shade  of  an  ancient 
tree  known  as  the  “  Court  thorn  ”  (Hutchinson,  i.,  p.  504)* 
The  jury  for  the  north-west  portion  of  Inglewood  forest 
were  sworn  in  the  morning  with  the  Chamberlain  of 
Carlisle  as  foreman,  and  the  jury  for  the  south-east  portion 
in  the  afternoon  with  the  bailiff  of  Penrith  as  foreman 
(Whellan,  p.  556). 

On  the  right-hand  margin  of  the  high  road  leading  from 
Low  Hesket  to  High  Hesket  is  a  stone  table  which  is  said 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  old  tree  grew.  It  is  appar¬ 
ently  a  modern  structure,  measuring  14!  feet  long,  four 
wide,  and  two  high,  and  is  covered  with  three  heavy  slabs. 
On  the  top  is  an  opening  15  inches  square  through  which, 
within  my  recollection,  grew  a  small  thorn,  possibly  an 
offshoot  from  the  ancient  tree. 

Linstock  Castle. 

Early  mention  of  Linstock  occurs  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill 
in  1212  ( V.H. ,  i.,  p.  422)  : — 

King  Henry,  grandfather  of  Henry  the  King’s  father,  gave  to 
Walter,  formerly  his  chaplain,  Linstoc  and  Karleton,  by  rendering 
annually  for  comage  37s  4d.  The  aforesaid  Walter,  by  the  desire 
and  permission  of  the  King,  took  the  religious  habit  in  the  Priory 
of  St.  Mary  of  Carlisle,  and  by  the  desire  and  assent  of  the  afore- 
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said  King  Henry  he  gave  all  the  aforesaid  land  to  the  aforesaid 
religious .  house,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  by  the  aforesaid 
service.  The  aforesaid  service  was  pardoned  to  the  religious  men 
of  the  aforesaid  house  by  the  charters  of  the  King’s  predecessors. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  said  Walter, 
who  thus  obtained  Linstock  from  Henry  I.  and  gave  it 
to  the  priory  of  Carlisle  when  he  became  an  inmate  of 
that  house,  is  identical  with  Walter  the  second  prior,  but 
that  is  hardly  probable  (Prescott,  Wetherhal,  p.  486).  The 
sum  of  37s.  4d.,  originally  reserved  for  cornage,  tallies  in 
amount  with  the  like  sum  for  notegild,  pardoned  by  the 
king’s  writ  to  the  canons  of  Carlisle  in  1158  {Pipe  Rolls, 
V.H.,  i.,  p.  338  ;  Prescott,  Wetherhal,  p.  486).  Carleton 
here  mentioned  is  not  part  of  Linstock,  but  lies  a  mile 
south-east  of  Harraby  Hill  and  must  not  be  confused  with 
C-arlatton  in  Eskdale  Ward. 

Chancellor  Prescott  has  expressed  an  opinion  ( Wether¬ 
hal,  p.  436)  that  the  priory  of  Carlisle  was  founded  by 
Henry  I.  about  the  year  1123.  Ten  years  later,  Athelwold 
or  Adelulf,  another  of  the  same  king’s  chaplains  and  prior 
of  Nostell  in  Yorkshire,  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of 
Carlisle.  It  is  stated  that  he  changed  the  constitution  of 
the  priory  by  transforming  it  from  a  house  of  secular 
canons  into  a  house  of  regular  canons  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  of  which  order  he  was  himself  a  member.  It 
is  also  stated,  though  without  proof,  that  he  became  prior 
of  Carlisle.  At  any  rate  under  his  auspices  the  priory 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  chapter  (the  only 
cathedral  chapter  of  regular  canons  in  England),  and 
formed  a  single  ecclesiastical  corporation  with  the  bishop 
at  its  head  ( V.H. ,  ii.,  p.  131). 

So  intimate  in  fact  was  the  connexion  between  bishop 
and  prior  that  they  held  all  the  church  lands  in  common 
and  no  partition  was  made  until  Gualo,  the  Papal  legate 
who  crowned  Henry  III.,  allotted  Linstock  to  the  bishop 
(N.  &  B.,  ii.,  p.  453).  At  that  period,  and  perhaps  long 
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previously,  the  mansion-house  or  castle  of  Linstock  was 
the  episcopal  residence ;  but  in  1230  (14  Henry  III.) 
bishop  Walter  Malclerk  obtained  a  grant  of  the  manor  of 
Dalston.  Its  capital  messuage  at  Rose  offered  attractions 
which  Linstock  did  not  possess,  and  after  the  close  of 
Edward  I.’s  reign  the  latter  sank  into  insignificance. 

Linstock  was  a  barony  in  itself.  It  is  described  by 
John  Denton  {Acconiftt,  p.  156)  as  bounded  by  the  river 
Eden  and  the  Brunskeugh  *  beck,  and  comprising  Lin¬ 
stock,  Crosby,  Walby,  Rickerby,  and  Newby.  With 
regard  to  the  last-named  place  he  is  in  error,  as  I  shall 
presently  explain.  The  comparative  importance  of  Crosby 
may  be  judged  by  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  barony 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  “  the  manor  of  Crosby.” 

There  is  a  fallacy,  of  which  it  is  difficult  at  the  present 
day  to  divest  one’s  mind,  namely,  that  the  mediaeval 
manor  was  a  continuous  area  compressed  within  the  belt 
of  its  carefully  described  boundary,  and  that  the  freehold 
and  customary  tenements,  which  it  comprised,  were 
specific  plots  of  land  each  contained  within  a  ring  fence. 
That  was  certainly  not  always  the  case.  The  country 
gentleman’s  seat,  surrounded  by  ornamental  grounds  and 
leased  farms,  was  a  thing  as  yet  undreamed  of,  and  inter¬ 
mixed  ownership  of  land  was  the  familiar  feature  of  ancient 
tenure.  I  will  take  the  manor  of  Crosby  as  an  example. 

When  the  great  inquisition  concerning  the  lands  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Dacre  was  held  at  Carlisle  in  1588,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  a  number  of  ancient  tenements  belonging 
to  the  barony  of  Gilsland,  but  forming  in  effect  a  little 
manor,  situate  within  the  bishop’s  barony  of  Linstock. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  as  follows  : — 

Manerium  de  Crosby. 

The  amount  of  Lord’s  rents  74s.  4d. 

Memorand.  There  are  no  woods,  commons,  or  pastures,  properly- 
belonging  to  this  mannor,  for  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  mannor 


*  Now  Brunstock,  formerly  Brunscaithe  and  Brunsketb. 
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but  a  hamlet,  lying  within  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  his  barony  or 
manor  of  Crosby  ;  and  the  tenants  have  common  of  pasture  and 
turbary  within  the  commons  and  wastes  of  the  said  baronie. 
Yet  it  appeareth,  by  an  inquisition  taken  of  the  premisses  in  the 
31st  year  of  her  ma’ties  reigne,  that  the  same  should  be  a  mannor. 

Hutchinson  states  (ii.,  p.  575)  that  there  were  within 
the  barony  of  Crosby  about  20  customary  tenements  held 
under  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  nearly  the  like  number 
under  John  Mitchinson  of  Carlisle,  but  he  does  not  explain 
the  history  of  the  latter  group  of  tenements. 

Walby,  a  petty  manor  of  the  barony  of  Linstock, 
derives  its  name  from  the  adjacent  Roman  Wall. 

Rickerby  was  held  by  the  de  Tilliols  of  Scaleby  in  1246 
/  “  of  the  prior  of  Carlisle,”  and  in  1434  “  of  the  manor 
of  Linstock  ”  (Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  31  Hen.  III.,  p.  28,  and 
13  Hen.  VI.,  p.  159). 

The  long  dispute  between  bishop  and  prior  as  to  the 
partition  of  the  church  lands  was  not  actually  concluded 
until  1249.  The  ordnance  map  marks  a  farmhouse  called 
“  Castleshields,”  *  which  undoubtedly  derives  its  name 
from  Linstock  Castle,  for  the  dotted  line,  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Powmaughan  beck  to  a  point  opposite  the 
outfall  of  a  little  stream  at  “  Edengrove,”  shows  that  it 
still  forms  part  of  Crosby,  though  detached  from  it  by 
the  shifting  of  the  Eden.  The  old  river-course  is  still 
discernible. 

Now  as  to  Newby,  John  Denton  has  collected  ( Accompt , 
p.  157),  some  particular's  concerning  a  place  of  that  name, 
but  a  comparison  of  those  particulars  with  other  state¬ 
ments,  which  he  makes  at  pages  75  and  135  in  our  Tract 
Series  edition  of  the  same  Accompt,  shows  that  he  is 
confusing  Newby  beneath  Carlisle  f  with  Newby  in  the 
parish  of  Irthington.  Chancellor  Prescott  (W ether hal,  p. 


*  On  the  opposite  (left)  bank  of  Eden  as  it  now  runs. 

t  i.e.  Newby  West  and  Newby  Cross  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  2  J  miles 
south-west  of  Carlisle. 
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175W.)  verifies  the  said  particulars,  by  reference  to  the 
manuscript  Register  of  the  Abbey  of  Holm  Cultram,  and 
states  in  effect  that  “  Richard,  son  of  Richard  son  of 
Trute,”  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  1195  {V.H., 
i.,  p.  376),  conceded  Newby  in  the  harony  of  Linstock  to 
Reginald  de  Karlel  (Carlisle)  on  his  paying  10s.  rent  and 
16s.  cornage  (MS.,  p.  22);  that  Reginald  granted  Newby 
to  the  abbey  of  Holme  Cultram,  the  same  terms  being 
specified;  that  Margaret,  wife  of  Robert  de  Wathepol 
(Wampool),  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  said  “  Richard, 
son  of  Richard  son  of  Trute,”  released  her  rights  in  Newby, 
which  her  father  had  conceded  (MS.,  p.  23)  and  that  those 
grants  were  confirmed  by  Bishop  Walter  (MS.,  p.  24)  and 
other  bishops  of  Carlisle,  who  were  lords  of  the  barony  (of 
Linstock) . 

But  if,  as  I  take  it,  the  words  I  have  italicized  do  not 
occur  in  the  original  manuscript,  but  are  merely  added  to 
explain  John  Denton’s  account,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  above  mentioned  con¬ 
cession  of  land  relates  at  all  to  Newby  in  the  parish  of 
Irthington.  That  locality  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
Registrum  de  W ether hal,  and  Chancellor  Prescott  has  noted 
certain  gifts  of  land  as  tending  to  show  that  it  at  one  time 
formed  parcel  of  the  barony  of  Linstock. 

Shortly  before  the  year  1195  Anselm  de  Newby  gave  to 
the  monks  of  Wetheral,  in  free,  pure,  and  perpetual  alms, 
a  toft  in  Newby  with  a  croft  adjoining,  which  Elyas 
formerly  held,  “  together  with  15 J  acres  of  land  which 
make  two  bovates  in  the  same  vill  ”  (Prescott,  Wetherhal, 
pp.  238,  239).  Elias,  Seneschal  ( senescallus )  of  Gilsland, 
was  a  witness  to  the  conveyance,  but  I  will  not  lay  stress 
upon  that  fact.  The  same  Anselm  de  Newby,  about  the 
same  date,  gave  to  the  monks  of  Wetheral  another  mes¬ 
suage  in  Newby  with  toft  and  croft,  which  Roger,  son  of 
Elwin  held  of  him  (ibid.,  p.  242). 

But  it  is  very  significant  that  about  the  year  1214, 
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Robert  de  Vallibus  the  younger,  who  was  then  lord  of  the 
barony  of  Gilsland,  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Wetheral 
certain  gifts  of  land,  which  had  been  made  to  them, 
namely,  a  messuage  with  a  croft,  and  half  a  carucate  of 
land  in  Newby,  including  apparently  Anselm’s  gifts  [ibid., 
P-  305)- 

Again  Richard  de  Newby,  son  of  the  said  Anselm, 
granted  some  years  later  to  the  same  monks  two  bovates 
of  land  in  Newby,  which  Norman,  chaplain  of  Crosby, 
formerly  held  [ibid.,  p.  240).  The  concluding  words  do 
not  imply  that  the  lands  so  granted  lay  in  the  barony  of 
Crosby  or  Linstock.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  situate 
geographically  in  the  barony  of  Gilsland,  because,  as  has 
been  noticed  in  these  Transactions,  N.S.,  viii.,  p.  348,  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Carlisle,  as  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Wetheral,  to  this  very  day  derive  customary  rents  from 
land  at  Newby,  which  is  intermixed  with  that  belonging 
to  the  barony  of  Gilsland. 

The  manor  of  Newby  must  always  have  formed  part  of 
the  barony  of  Gilsland,  because  it  is  distinctly  severed 
from  the  barony  of  Linstock  by  an  ancient  rampart  of 
earth,  known  as  the  “  Bishop’s  Dike,”  described  by  our 
President  in  these  Transactions,  O.S.,  xiv.,  p.  144.  The 
above  considerations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ancient  barony  of  Linstock  comprised  the  manors  of  Lin¬ 
stock,  Crosby,  Walby,  and  Rickerby  only. 

The  bovate  contained  as  much  land  as  the  slow  ox- 
drawn  plough  could  conveniently  traverse  in  the  year,  and 
varied  according  to  the  size  of  its  component  acre-strips 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  Chancellor  Prescott  shows 
reason  for  believing  that,  at  this  particular  time  and  place, 
eight  reputed  acres  made  one  bovate,  and  eight  bovates 
made  one  carucate  ( Wetherhal ,  p.  121).  To  every  such 
calculation  of  land-measure  must  be  added  that  hack¬ 
neyed  qualifying  phrase — “  more  or  less.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  a  croft  and 
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toft  and  two  bovates  seem  to  have  formed  the  normal 
holding  in  the  common  field  of  Newby,  though  the  same 
person  sometimes  enjoyed  more  than  one  such  tenement. 
Compare  Anselm  de  Newby’s  said  gift  (Prescott,  Wetherhal, 
p.  238)  with  his  son  Richard’s  said  gift  of  two  bovates  in 
Newby  (ibid.,  p.  240),  and  with  Walter  de  Newby’s  con¬ 
veyance  (ibid.,  p.  243),  made  between  1239  and  1247,  of 
a  toft  and  croft  in  the  vill  of  Newby  and  16  acres  in  the 
territory  of  Newby,  which  Richard,  son  of  Peter,  formerly 
held  of  the  grantor,  one  acre  in  holmo  (Newby  Holm  is  in 
Gilsland)  and  half  an  acre  in  Garbrades  (probably  the 
designation  of  a  group  of  half-acre  strips)  which  the 
grantor  formerly  held  in  demesne  (in  dominico  meo) . 
Compare  also  the  quit-claim  of  Walter,  janitor  of  Wetheral 
(ibid.,  p.  164),  made  to  the  monks  in  1239,  of  a  toft  and 
croft  and  two  bovates  in  the  territory  of  Newby,  which 
he  had  purchased  from  Richard  de  Newby. 

Linstock  having  been  granted  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms  (in  pur  am  et  perpetuam  elemosinam) ,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  was  held  in  mortmain,  the  dead  hand  of  the  church. 
It  should  rather  be  called  the  living  hand,  because  the 
priory,  as  a  corporation  aggregate,  and  the  bishop,  as  a 
corporation  sole,  never  died,  but,  like  the  king,  enjoyed 
a  perennial  existence,  and  were  free  from  the  vexatious 
inquisitio  post  mortem,  by  which  the  lay  lords  were 
harassed,  and  free  from  all  temporal  service.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  State  Papers  contain  little  mention  of  Lin¬ 
stock,  and  it  is  necessary  to  turn  for  information  on  the 
subject  to  the  episcopal  and  monastic  archives. 

In  1292  Radulf  Irton,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  arrived  at 
Linstock,  on  his  return  from  a  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
London.  Fatigued  by  his  long  journey  through  deep 
snow,  he  partook  of  a  hearty  meal  and  retired  to  rest,  but 
in  his  sleep  he  broke  a  blood  vessel  and  died  (Chronicon 
de  Lanercost,  Bannatyne  Club,  p.  144).  In  April,  1294, 
his  successor,  Bishop  Halton,  entertained,  at  his  castle  of 
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Linstock,  Johannes  Romanus,  archbishop  of  York,  when 
the  latter  was  pn  his  way  to  visit  his  manor  of  Extildes- 
ham,  that  is  to  say,  Hexham  ( Bishop  Holton’s  Register, 
ed.  W.  N.  Thompson,  p.  6). 

In  March,  1307,  Edward  L,  who  had  spent  the  winter 
at  Lanercost  Priory,  held  a  Parliament  at  Carlisle,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  his  queen  and  court,  proceeded  to 
Linstock  Castle,  where  he  was  entertained  for  six  days 
by  Bishop  Halton. 

A  drawing  of  the  exterior  of  the  “  castle,”  as  it 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  will  be 
found  in  Hutchinson’s  Cumberland,  i.,  p.  63,  and  Jefferson 
[Carlisle,  p.  396)  gives  the  following  description  of  its 
internal  arrangement  : — 

Of  this  once  distinguished  mansion  little  now  remains  but  the 
square  tower  or  peel-house.  It  consists  of  four  apartments. 
That  on  the  ground  floor  is  vaulted,  and  is  lighted  by  one  narrow 
window  at  the  western  end  ;*  and  has  no  communication  with  the 
upper  chambers.  The  apartment  on  the  first  floor,  which,  like 
the  vaulted  chamber  beneath,  occupies  the  whole  area  of  the 
building,  is  converted  into  a  modern  parlour,  and  from  it,  by  a 
flight  of  stone  stairs  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  there  is 
an  ascent  to  the  second  floor,  which  is  divided,  and  forms  two 
commodious  apartments.  The  castle  was  repaired  and  modern 
windows  inserted  in  1768  and  is  now  used,  with  some  additional 
buildings,  as  a  farm  house. 

Drawdykes  Castle. 

The  little  that  is  recorded  concerning  this  castle  does 


*  There  is  a  corresponding  window  at  the  eastern  end.  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hodgson, 
communicating  observations  on  a  recent  visit,  adds  :  “  The  basement  vault 
is  rather  curious  ;  the  vaulting  is 


as  it  were  one  arch  (pointed)  run¬ 
ning  the  whole  width  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  with  a  window,  deep  set  in 
the  thick  wall,  at  each  end,  and  an 
arched  door  in  the  front  of  the 
building.  The  dotted  line  repre¬ 
sents  the  apex  of  the  ceiling. 
The  staircase  is  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  but  it  does  not 
communicate  with  the  basement.” 


door 
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not  remove  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  its  origin.  The 
building  now  known  as  “  Drawdykes  Castle  ”  stands 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Linstock  Castle.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  who  is  practically  the  only  authority  on  the  subject, 
makes  the  following  statements  (ii.,  p.  581)  with  regard 
to  it : — 

Drawdykes  castle  was  a  capital  messuage  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Aglionby  of  Aglionby,  and  amongst  their  earliest  possessions 
in  this  country. 

And  he  adds  a  note  : — 

There  was  formerly  a  very  old  castle  at  Drawdykes,  situate  where 
the  present  mansion  now  stands  ....  After  the  Aglionby  family 
withdrew  themselves  into  Carlisle  from  the  place  of  their  first 
settlement  [i.e.,  the  township  of  Aglionby  in  Warwick  parish] 
which  still  retains  their  name,  they  frequently  resided  at  the 
ancient  castle  of  Drawdykes,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was 
taken  down  in  the  last  century  [he  wrote  in  1794]  and  rebuilt* 
in  its  present  form  by  John  Aglionby,  the  then  Recorder  of 
Carlisle,  who  placed  the  three  remarkable  stone  busts  upon  the 
battlement.  The  remaining  part  of  the  castle  was  taken  down 
about  30  years  ago,  when  the  present  farmhouse  was  built. 

For  ecclesiastical  purposes  Drawdykes  Castle  is  included 
in  the  parish  of  Stanwix,  and  Hutchinson  makes  some 
further  remarks  which  may  serve  as  a  clue  in  ascertaining 
what  was  the  precise  status  of  the  castle  in  regard  to 
adjacent  manors.  He  says  : — 

The  register  of  Stanwix  shows  the  birth  and  marriages  of  several 
of  the  Aglionbys,  but  they  seem  always  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  ancient  vault  of  the  family  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
in  Carlisle,  from  whence  the  monumental  stones  and  armorial 
bearings  were  removed  when  that  church  was  rebuilt  some  years 
ago.  The  Drawdykes  estate  is  toll  free  of  the  City  of  Carlisle,  a 
right  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  and 
finally  tried,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  exemption  from  toll, 
at  the  assizes,  1775.  It  also  pays  a  prescription  of  3s  4d  to  the 
Vicar  of  Stanwix  in  lieu  of  tithes. 


In  1676  (Jefferson,  Carlisle,  p.  397)  The  busts  are  modern  ones. 
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There  was  an  ancient  link  connecting  the  parishes  of 
Stanwix  and  St.  Cuthbert,  because  it  is  stated  that  the 
above-named  Walter,  chaplain  to  Henry  I.,  gave  to  the 
priory  of  Carlisle  “  the  churches  and  rectories  of  St.  Cuth¬ 
bert  in  Carlisle  and  Staynwiggs  (Stanwix),  which  the  king 
had  given  him  ”  (John  Denton,  Accompt,  p.  97,  and  V.H., 
i.,  p.  136). 

The  Aglionbys  possessed  other  property  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Drawdykes,  for  Nicolson  and  Burn  say  (ii., 
P-  454)  : — 

Terraby  and  Houghton  came  anciently  by  marriage  to  the  Aglion¬ 
bys,  who  were  lords  thereof  for  several  generations,  until  John 
"Aglionby  esquire  exchanged  the  same  with  Sir  John  Lowther 
baronet,*  who  again  exchanged  the  same  with  Christopher  Dalston 
esquire  for  the  manor  of  Melkinthorp  in  Westmoreland,  whose 
heir  general,  Sir  William  Dalston,  Knight,  sold  the  same,  about 
the  year  1764,  to  the  tenants. 

The  manor  of  Tarraby  was  still  in  Mr.  Aglionby’s 
possession  in  1688  (Lysons,  p.  158,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Thomas  Denton  manuscript). 

Tarraby  and  Houghton  are  townships  of  Stanwix  parish, 
separated  from  Linstock  by  the  Brunstock  beck.  Hough¬ 
ton,  like  Scaleby,  was  anciently  held  by  the  de  Tilliols 
(and  families  claiming  through  them)  of  the  Crown 
(N.  &  B.,  ii.,  p.  457);  and  in  1278  it  gave  its  name  to  a 
barony  of  Houghton  (Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  ii.,  p.  37).  Tarraby, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  a  sub-manor  of  Houghton, 
and  Drawdykes  Castle  may  possibly  have  been  its  capital 
messuage,  for  it  is  included  in  the  township  of  Tarraby. 
I  cannot  carry  the  matter  further,  because  the  evidence, 
if  any,  must  be  sought  for  in  documents  to  which  I  have 
not  access. 


Created  Viscount  Lonsdale,  28th  May,  1696. 
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NOTE  BY  Mrs.  T.  H.  HODGSON. 


The  inscribed  stones  at  Drawdykes  Castle  are  not  without 
interest.  On  the  north  front  of  the  building,  above  the  top  middle 
window,  is  a  coat  of  arms,  with  the  date  1676.  The  arms  are 
those  of  Aglionby  as  given  in  Lysons’  Cumberland  :  argent,  two 
bars,  and  in  chief  three  martlets,  sable. 

Another  stone  built  into  the  wall  of  the  south  face  of  the  tower, 
about  6  feet  from  the  ground,  is  Roman,  with  an  inscription  in 
memory  of  Martius  Troianus,  figured  in  Dr.  Bruce’s  Handbook  to 
the  Roman  Wall.  It  is  noticed  by  Camden  as  being  "  in  the  house 
of  Thomas  Aglionby  near  the  Citadel.”  Horsley  quotes  this,  but 
says  it  is  "  now  built  up  in  the  back  wall  of  the  house  at  Draw- 
dikes,”  which  again  tends  to  show  that  the  tower  as  at  present 
standing  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  John  Aglionby  in  1676.  The 
walls  are  from  3  to  4  feet  thick,  and  show  no  particular  sign  of 
early  work.  I  saw  no  vaulting,  and  no  trace  of  loop  holes  or  of 
earlier  windows,  but  I  think  the  front  door  was  originally  in  the 
middle,  where  there  is  now  a  window,  and  that  the  side  window 
has  been  opened  down  to  the  ground  to  form  a  door  into  the 
staircase,  a  fine  one  with  heavy  bannisters  filling  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  tower.  Mrs.  Milbourn,  the  tenant’s  wife,  tells  me 
that  having  occasion  to  move  a  flagstone  in  the  recess  of  one  of 
the  windows,  they  saw  another  flagstone  beneath  it,  which  I 
think  might  indicate  the  foundations  of  an  earlier  and  thicker 
wall,  countenancing  the  tradition  of  an  old  pele  tower. 

A  blocked-up  doorway  in  the  west  wall,  under  the  staircase, 
must  have  led  either  into  some  western  buildings  or  into  the 
garden.  The  modern  buildings  abut  on  it,  and  are  so  much  lined 
with  plaster  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  wall  was 
originally  an  outer  one  or  not,  but  there  are  unmistakable  signs 
of  a  gabled  roof  at  a  higher  level  than  the  present  one.  In  the 
new  building,  and  nearly  but  not  exactly  above  the  blocked-up 
doorway,  there  is  another  inscribed  stone  of  which  an  illustration 
is  given.  It  reads  quite  clearly  :  alani  de  penitona,*  and 
these  letters  are  deeply  incised.  The  letters  b  and  c  k  above  and 
below  are  wholly  different,  left  out  by  making  a  shallow  rectan¬ 
gular  cutting  round  them,  and  are  probably  much  later.  It  is 


*  Alan  de  Pennington,  mayor  of  Carlisle,  1287,  died  1291  or  1292,  leaving 
lands  in  Cuiribresdale  and  Carlisle  (Prescott,  Wetherhal ,  p.  181).  The  Rev. 
John  Maughan  (these  Transactions,  o.s.,  i.,  p.  94)  mentions  also  that  he  lent 
money  to  Edward  I.  in  1282  for  war  in  Wales. — Ed. 
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difficult  to  say  what  the  stone  is  or  how  it  came  here,  but  John 
Aglionby  seems  to  have  brought  stones  from  Carlisle  to  the 
Nunnery,  just  as  he  brought  the  Roman  stone  to  Drawdykes,  so 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  placed  it  here,  perhaps 
before  the  doorway  below  it  existed. 


The  following  are  castles  in  name  only. 

Lazon  Castle. 

Lazon  Castle,  shown  on  the  map  of  Hayton  manor, 
made  in  1710  (these  Transactions,  N.S.,  vii.,  p.  43),  is  a 
steep  hill  overgrown  with  trees,  flanked  on  the  north  by 
“  Long  moss,”  and  on  the  south  by  the  precipitous  bank 
✓  of  the  river  Cairn,  but  it  exhibits  no  traces  of  foundations 
or  earthworks.  It  is  situate  at  a  point  where  the  bounds 
of  Carlatton,  Cumwhitton,  and  Hayton  are  in  contact. 
Its  name  may  be  compared  with  Lazonby,  formerly 
Leisingebi,  and  I  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  the 
“  castle  ”  or  natural  point  of  vantage  to  which  the  herds¬ 
man  of  the  adjacent  commons  betook  themselves  when 
they  were  surprised  by  Scottish  raiders.  A  neighbouring 
locality  is  called  “  North  Scales,”  and  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  many  “  castle-hills  ”  and  “  castle-hows,”  though 
possibly  very  ancient  strongholds,  would  never  have  re¬ 
tained  their  name  had  they  not  been  put  to  such  temporary 
use  in  modern  times. 

Toppin  Castle. 

Toppin,  or  Topping  Castle,  is  a  farm  house  on  level 
ground  near  How  Mill  railway  station.  It  is  not  marked 
upon  the  said  map  of  Hayton  manor,  but  it  stands  upon 
the  allotment  thereon  numbered  33,  close  to  the  edge  of 
what  was  formerly  Hayton  common.  Neither  is  it  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  parish  register  until  1790,  when  it  was 
inhabited  by  John  Harding,  a  tailor  (these  Transactions, 
o.s.,  iv.,  p.  432).  A  similar  name  occurs  in  an  obscure 
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and  mutilated  passage  of  Leland's  Itinerary  (3rd  edition, 
vii.,  part  1,  p.  55),  but  it  seems  impossible  that  it  can 
refer  to  this  locality  : — 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Carlisle,  twenty  years  ago,  was 

taken  up  pipes  of  an  old  conduit,  whose  head  by  likelyhood . 

called  Tupping  Castle. 

Our  president,  Mr.  T.  H.  Hodgson,  F.S.A.,  informs  me 
that  he  had  always  heard  that  the  present  castellate  build¬ 
ings  were  erected  by  Mr.  George  Head  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Sebergham  Castle.  1 

This  is  the  name  borne  by  a  farm  house,  standing  upon 
enclosed  common  two  miles  north-west  of  Sebergham 
village.  Nicolson  and  Burn  do  not  notice  it,  but  Hutchin¬ 
son  (ii.,  p.  412),  says  : — “  A  farm  house,  belonging  to  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher,  attracts  notice  from  its  being  castellated.” 
When  the  Lysons  wrote  in  1816,  the  townships  of  the 
parish  were  “  Sebergham  Castle  ”  and  “  Sebergham 
Church,”  but  their  old  names  were  “  High  bound  ”  and 
“  Low  bound  ”  respectively  (Hutchinson,  ii.,  p.  412).  I 
learn  from  enquiry  that  the  house  in  question  was  formerly 
known  as  “  Colerigg  Hall,”  and  that  its  modern  castel¬ 
lated  front  is  the  cause  of  its  having  acquired  the  name  of 
“  Sebergham  Castle.”  It  is  significant  that  the  three  last 
described  localities  are  respectively  situate  upon  the  waste 
of  the  manor,  and  from  that  circumstance  cannot  belong 
to  the  category  of  mediaeval  castles. 


In  writing  this  article  I  have  derived  much  assistance 
from  the  Register  of  Wetherhal  by  Chancellor  Prescott, 
whose  great  research  is  therein  less  apparent  because  his 
information  is  compressed  into  disjointed  notes.  I  am 
also  indebted  to  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hodgson  for  kindly  adding 
notes  to  my  account  of  Linstock  and  Drawdykes  Castles. 
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Art.  XX. — North  Lonsdale  after  the  Restoration.  By 
William  Farrer,  Hon.  Litt.D. 

IjlHE  following  extracts  from  a  manuscript  volume  in 
J-  my  possession  will  be  of  interest  as  throwing  a  little 
light  on  men  and  deeds  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country, 
usually  but  little  disturbed  by  the  agitations  of  the  great 
world  outside.  The  volume  contains  copies  of  the  letters 
and  reports  which  were  received  by  Sir  Roger  Bradshaigh 
of  Haigh,  near  Wigan,  in  his  capacity  of  justice  of  the 
peace  and  one  of  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  the  county, 
from  1660  to  1676. 

Disaffection  in  Cartmel. 

The  first  extract  to  be  given  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  and 
examinations  sent  from  Cartmel  in  July,  1663.  Noncon¬ 
formists  were  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  by  the 
Royalists,  and  as  Quakers  and  Anabaptists  were  then 
comparatively  strong  in  the  north  of  the  county,  this 
information  roused  more  attention  than  it  deserved.  The 
mention  of  Hornby  Fair  is  worthy  of  note.  The  “  horrid 
and  hellish  plot  lately  discovered  in  Ireland  ”  is  thus 
recorded  by  Pepys  under  date  1st  June,  1663  : — 

This  day  I  hear  at  Court  of  the  great  plot  which  was  lately  dis¬ 
covered  in  Ireland,  made  among  the  Presbyters  and  others, 
designing  to  cry  up  the  Covenant  and  to  secure  Dublin  Castle 
and  other  places  ;  and  they  have  debauched  a  good  part  of  the 
army  there,  promising  them  ready  money.  Some  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  there,  they  say,  are  guilty,  and  some  withdrawn  upon  it ; 
several  persons  taken,  and  among  others  a  son  of  Scott’s,  that  was 
executed  here  for  the  King’s  murder. 

The  Information  of  Robert  Roskell  of  Cartmell  within  the  County 
of  Lancr.,  yeamon,  taken  before  Robert  Rawlinson,  Esqr., 
one  of  his  Ma’tis  Justices  of  Peace  and  Quorum  within  the 
said  County,  the  22th  day  of  July  in  the  xvth  year  of  the 
Raigne  of  Kinge  Charles  the  2nd  [1663]. 
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The  said  Robert  Roskell  maketh  oath  that  on  Munday  in  the 
eveninge,  beinge  the  xxth  of  this  Instant  July,  one  John  Goadd 
A  Quaker  came  to  this  Examineds  house  and  lodged  with  him  &  laid 
in  the  same  bed  with  him  all  night,  &  then  hee  declared  to  him 
that  there  was  An  Act  Against  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Quakers 
for  their  Imprisonment  and  afterwards  banishment ;  And  that  he 
beleved  there  would  be  A  riseing  Against  the  Papists  And  to  lye 
hold  of  them  in  the  first  place.  And  there  was  three  regiments 
of  Genarall  Monks  Soldiars  which  were  discontented  for  want  of 
Pay  upon  their  disbandinge.  And  he  did  beleve  there  was  In¬ 
telligence  went  Amongst  those  persons  through  the  Countrey. 
And  there  was  about  10  or  11  of  those  in  Furnesse,  whereof  he 
named  one  Dodgson  in  Ulverston  And  one  Goad  another,  being 
his  Brother,  who  he  feared  wold  be  A  Soldiar  againe.  And  that 
this  Examined  shold  here  further  thereof  within  five  weekes,  if 
there  were  not  A  stopp.  And  [he]  wished  him  to  sell  what  he 
could  spare-,  And  said  what  he  spake  to  him  hee  would  not  have 
said  to  his  Wife.  And  further  saith  not. 

Noble  Sir — Upon  this  information,  haveinge  acquaintance  with 
this  Goad,  who  spake  this  to  Robert  Gaskell  (sic),  And  knowinge 
hee  was  A  Soldiar  Against  the  Kinge  &  reputed  a  Cavaleere  till 
hee  turned  Quaker  ;  &  speakeing  to  one  that  was  my  soe  neer  And 
very  familiar  neighbor  ;  I  onely  writt  to  him  to  come  to  mee, 
thinkeing  to  gett  more  forth  of  him.  But  though  he  came  And 
I  Examined  him  yesterday  morninge  he  Answered  thus  : 

John  Goad,  beinge  Asked  whether  hee  had  Any  Knowledge  of 
any  Intented  Designe  or  conspiracy  to  take  upp  Armes  Against 
the  Kings  Ma’tie,  answered  &  denied  that  hee  knew  of  any  such 
designe  of  Any  persons  whatsoever  other  then  beinge  A  drover  of 
Cattell  &  usually  frequenting  Faires  to  buy  or  sell  Cattell,  Divers 
Chapmen  hee  there  mett  withall,  particulerly  att  Hornby  Fayre 
last,  which  hee  beleves  were  Yorkeshire  men  but  knoweinge  not 
theire  names  tho  their  faces  hee  knows  if  hee  mett  them  Againe  : 
which  men  tould  him  that  there  was  ill  Agreement  in  the  South, 
And  that  the  Papists  were  soe  forward  that  there  were  like  to  be 
more  troubles  Ere  longe  ;  And  that  John  Clayton,  that  went 
lately  over  out  of  Furnasse  into  Ireland  And  shortly  after  returned 
contrary  to  his  purpose  (as  this  Exam,  beeleves)  of  stayinge  there, 
had  reported  that  there  were  troubles  in  Ireland  And  that  he  well 
durst  not  settle  himselfe  there.  And  this  Examined  being  further 
demanded  touchinge  his  discourse  with  Robert  Roskell,  hee  did 
acknowledge  the  same  to  the  same  effect  as  the  said  Robert 
Roskells  Information  was  ;  but  said  he  had  noe  other  ground  for 
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itt  then  upon  the  reports  of  Chapmen  mett  in  the  Marketts  and 
Faires  as  hee  hath  formerly  declared,  and  saith  what  he  declared 
to  him  was  of  noe  other  purpose  but  to  give  him  notice  of  Sale 
of  his  Cattell  ;  And  that  hee  feared  his  Brother,  being  one  of  those 
disbanded  Souldiars  without  pay  under  Coll.  Man  in  Scottland, 
For  that  hee  haveing  tyed  him  prentice  hee  lately  went  to  one 
Captaine  Rothwell  neare  Kirltby. 

John  Goade. 

Noble  Sir — I  did  at  first  beleeve  this  Information  would  have 
Comd  to  more  then  it  doth,  but  yett  abundance  cautela  non  nocet. 
I  feare  Ill  Spiritts  may  bee  still  workeinge  mischeife.  I  went 
myselfe  Imediatly  to  Ulverston  to  Examine  Dodgson  In  the  In¬ 
formation  mentioned,  who  confest  to  mee  hee  was  Auntiant  under 
Coll.  Man,  who  was  sollicitinge  att  London  for  their  pay  and  for 
their  arreares  of  pay.  They  kept  some  Intelligence  with  Capt. 
Rothwell  but  dennyed  he  knew  Anythinge  Else.  And  Goade 
comeing  to  mee  on  my  note  after  I  had  Examined  him,  I  tould 
him  all  the  favour  I  could  doe  him  was  to  take  bale  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  next  Assizes,  though  I  must  accquaint  others  with 
the  buisinesse.  And  hee  comeinge  alone  without  any  Suertys, 
And  not  doubteing  but  hee  will  appeare  with  Suertys  when  hee 
shall  be  sent  for,  I  tould  him  I  would  spare  him  till  my  returne 
and  did  require  him  to  search  further  and  Enquire  of  any  designe 
in  the  Fayres  and  Markets  And  heareafter  to  bring  mee  certaine 
notice  thereof  And  of  the  persons  of  whome  hee  had  any  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  which  hee  protested  and  promised  to  doe,  being  yesterday 
(after  I  had  Examined  him)  to  goe  for  Ravenglass  Fayre.  But 
as  for  his  Comitment  or  takeing  baile  I  doe  referr  itt  wholy  to 
you,  as  you  thinke  of  the  matter  ;  and  truly  I  have  a  very  good 
opinion  of  the  man.  But  itt  is  not  Amisse  if  you  cause  some 
Companyes  of  Soldiars  to  be  now  and  then  Exercised,  sometymes 
at  one  tyme  and  place  And  some  tymes  att  Another ;  for  this 
And  that  which  wee  had  att  Sessions  may  bee  (thought  not  great) 
yett  some  Just  cause  of  Suspition  to  cause  a  watchfull  Eye  to  bee 
had  over  the  Country.  And  soe  I  rest 

Your  most  ready  &  humble  servant, 
Robert  Rawlinson. 

These  for  Sr.  Robert 
Bindloss  &  Sr.  George 
Middleton. 
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Barwike,  July  25th,  1663. 

This  Information  came  this  day  to  our  hands,  which  wee  thought 
fitt  to  communicate  to  you  with  A  desire  that  itt  may  bee  forth¬ 
with  sent  to  the  rest  of  the  Dept.  Leivtenants  for  this  County,  It 
being  A  buisinesse  of  that  concerne  that  if  not  speedily  redressed 
and  A  narrow  Eye  &  Inspection  be  forthwith  had  &  made  into 
the  Actions  both  of  the  Phanatiques  &  Presbitrians  partie  ;  whose 
harts  beinge  stuffed  with  Rebellious  designes  &  intentions  speake 
blood,  they  onely  waytinge  for  an  opartunity  to  the  distrugon  of 
the  present  peace  &  Govermt.  The  continueance  of  which  designe 
hath  its  rise  from  the  dreggs  of  that  horridd  &  Hellish  one,  lately 
discovered  in  Ireland,  to  Involve  us  once  more  In  blood.  For 
further  provention  whereof  with  us  wee  have  ordered  A  Company 
of  foote  every  weeke  to  bee  Exercised  till  the  whole  regiment  be 
gone  through,  not  doubtinge  but  before  then  to  receive  further 
Instrucgon  from  my  Lord  of  Derby  herein  ;  which  is  the  desire  of, 

Sir, 

Your  Humble  servants, 

Robert  Bindloss 
George  Middleton. 

Sr — Bee  pleased  to  imparte  this  to  Sr  Roger  Bradshaigh  and 
if  you  thinke  fitt  wee  desire  A  squadron  out  of  every  Troope  to 
bee  Attendinge  here  some  tymes  of  this  syde  and  sometymes  of 
the  other  syde  the  Sands  according  to  the  Act. 

These  for  William  Standley 
Esqr. 

These 


Letters  of  Colonel  Kirkby. 

The  following  letters  from  Richard  Kirkby  of  Kirkby 
Ireleth  show  him  attending  to  his  Parliamentary  duties 
in  London.  The  first  of  them  seems  to  have  been  written 
in  a  very  crabbed  hand,  for  Sir  Roger’s  clerk  has  failed 
to  make  out  some  words  and  has  mistaken  others.  The 
Nonconformists  were  very  strong  in  Lancashire  and  it 
was  feared  that  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  enforced 
on  24th  August,  1662,  some  popular  disturbances  would 
be  seen.  The  second  letter  (1673-4)  is  °f  the  nature  of 
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a  “  news-letter.”  The  state  of  the  navy  was  then  a 
“  burning  question,”  but  Charles  II.  left  indeterminate 
whether  it  was  one  or  all  of  his  neighbours  whom  he 
desired  to  equal  in  ships. 


Honored  Sir, 

I  hope  you  receaved  mine  in  answer  to  [  ]  yours  ere  yours 

of  the  nth  instant  reach’d  mee.  Itt  came  in  season;  for  this 
Towne  did  ringe  soe  of  an  arisinge  and  Rebellion  in  Lancashire 
many  freinds  of  mine  Look’d  strangly  on  mee.  I  would  give 
them  noe  Account.  This  to  theires  and  my  justistaction  [?  justi¬ 
fication]  conduc’d  cause  I  would  assure  them  noe  light  matter 
would  seize  you,  And  that  you  had  taken  care  to  bind  over  the 
partis  suspected  and  the  [  ]  to  prosecute,  Though  I  never 

heard  what  they  weare  or  for  what  suspected,  that  is  de  modo. 
For  the  Clarke  of  the  Peace  I  am  tould  hee  is  assessed  in  all 
countys  for  his  office  ;  but  if  I  can  heare  any  thinke  in  favour  of 
my  Cozen  Rigby  per  next  you  shall  have  it.  What  is  downe  in 
Order  to  the  Poore  Cavaleers  I  hope  to  bee  downe  in  tyme  to 
informe  you.  For  the  Excise  I  shall  not  oppose  my  Lord,  though, 
as  I  writt  in  my  Last,  I  shall  insist  much  the  Farminge  may  not 
prove  preiudiciall  to  our  Country.  Newes  here’s  none,  But  that 
Lawson  hath  made  the  Algeir  men  submitt,  haveinge  seized  some 
of  theire  men  of  Warr  And  then  in  such  Loud  Language  as  his 
Gunns  would  speake  acquainted  them  his  Master  of  England  was 
not  to  have  any  tricks  put  upon  him.  Now  noe  News.  I  am 


July  the  15th 
(1662) 


Your  most  humble  servant, 

Rich.  Kirkby. 


Honored  Sir, 

Yours  dated  Feb.  6th  I  reed,  late  last  night,  my  selfe  not  being 
able  to  bee  at  the  House  by  reason  my  usuall  distemper  hath 
overpower’d  mee  &  confin’d  me  to  my  Chamber  or  rather  Bed  ; 
soe  that  thinclosed  to  our  Lord  Leivt.  I  could  not  carry,  but  have 
sent  by  a  Trusty  hand.  When  I  knowe  his  Lordships  further 
pleasure  I  shall  signifit  unto  you.  In  the  meane  tyme,  as  I  knowe 
nothing  must  be  awanting  on  your  parte  to  a  more  plenary 
discovery,  soe  I  am  well  assured  ’twill  bee  very  satisfactory  to 
his  Lordship. 
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I  am  Confident  you  are  well  assured  nothing  can  or  shall  bee 
awanting  in  my  power  to  serve  you,  when  need  requires  or  your 
pleasure  is  knowne.  The  great  &  joyfull  Newse  is  a  Peace  con¬ 
cluded  ’twixt  the  Dutch  &  us,  &  that  you  may  have  it  with  the 
greatest  assurance  I  shall  give  you  his  Majestis  owne  speech  for 
itt  yesterday  to  both  Houses  (vizt.) — 

My  Lords  &  Gentlemen, 

In  pursuance  of  your  advice  I  have  made  a  speedy  and 
Honorable  and  (I  hope)  a  lasting  Peace  with  the  Dutch, 
which  is  signed.  As  to  your  advice  for  the  disbanding  of 
the  Forces,  I  have  since  the  Peace  made  with  the  Dutch, 
given  Order  for  disbanding  them  ;  Nay,  I  have  ordered  to 
disband  more  then  you  desired. 

As  for  your  advice  about  the  Irish  Regiments  I  have 
ordered  to  send  them  backe  into  Ireland. 

But  I  must  need  acquaint  you  that  there  is  a  great  Want 
of  Capitall  Shipps,  &  I  would  be  glad  to  Equall  in  number 
with  my  neighbours  ;  &  I  hope  I  shall  have  your  assistance 
upon  soe  good  an  occasion  to  preserve  the  Honor  &  safety 
of  this  Nacion. 

Hereupon  the  House  Resolv’d  to  returne  their  humble  &  hearty 
thanks,  and  severall  Members  thereof  &  of  his  Majestis  Privy 
Councell  doe  attend  his  Majestie  to  knowe  his  pleasure  when  hee 
will  bee  attended  therewith. 

The  House  then  Resolv’d  into  a  Grand  Comittee  further  to 
Consider  the  Grievances  of  the  Nacion,  and  agreed  a  vote — That 
a  Comittee  be  appointed  to  Inspect  the  Lawes  lately  made  in 
Scotland  whereby  an  Army  is  Authorized  to  March  into  England 
or  Ireland  &  such  other  Lawes  as  doe  tend  to  the  Breach  of  the 
Union  of  the  Two  Nacions,  &  to  reporte  the  same  to  the  house  & 
produce  the  Bookes. 

To-morrow  they  resolve  againe  into  a  Grand  Comittee  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  said  consideration. 

The  Comittee  for  Lord  Arlingtons  business  had  itt  endes  [under] 
consideracion  on  Munday  last  but  nothing  done.  ’Tis  putt  till 
Munday  next. 

Here  is  what  at  present  is  of  moment. 

I  returne  your  selfe  &  rest  of  noble  freinds  my  humble  thanks 
for  your  cordiall  remembrance  of  mee.  I  should  rejoyse  if  I  had 
as  perfect  health,  as  I  am  well  assured  you  wish  mee.  I  pray 
give  my  most  faithfull  service  to  your  Hon’ble  Lady,  your  sonn 
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and  daughter,  and  all  the  Rest  of  my  Honored  Freinds  with  and 
about  you  ;  &  bee  assured  that  whilst  I  have  a  being  I  am 

Graies  Inne,  Feb.  Your  most  affect. 

the  1 2th,  1673.  Kinsman  &  humble 

servant, 

Richard  Kirkby. 

To  the  Hon’ble  Sir  Roger 
Bradshaigh,  Knight, 
att  Haigh, 

Lancashire,  These  present. 

The  Militia. 

The  raising  and  training  of  the  Militia  formed  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Deputy-Lieutenants. 
Assessments  were  made  on  the  landowners  and  townships 
for  men  and  horses,  and  the  following  letters  show  how 
the  business  was  managed.  The  practical  difficulty  of 
sending  men  and  horses  from  Furness  and  the  north  end 
of  the  county  to  sudden  musters  in  the  south  appears  to 
have  resulted  in  a  money  composition  being  allowed. 
From  the  complaint  of  the  men  of  Dalton  in  1674  it  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  they  were  expected  to  find  34 
footmen  or  only  the  payment  for  them. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  of  Cartmell  his  letter  for  himselfe  and 
Partners  to  allow  mee  5s.  per  diem  to  fynd  them 
Horse  &  Armes.  I  am  alsoe  to  doe  the  like  for  Mr. 
Doding.  All  payd  from  both  to  the  20th  of 
March  1665.* 

Honored  Sir, 

Upon  that  discourse  I  had  with  you  at  our  last  meeting  I  have 
conferred  with  my  Partners  for  horse,  Mr.  Shawe  f  [and]  Mr. 
Ivnipe,  &  they  are  willing  to  allow  after  5s.  per  diem  when  they 
are  called  up  ;  &  soe  I  shall  be  willing  to  account  to  you  for  these 
three  dayes  they  are  now  called  to  serve,  &  soe  afterwards  at  that 
Rate  while  they  are  Trayninge  or  in  service.  You  tould  mee 


*  This  heading  is,  of  course,  Sir  R.  Bradshaigh’s. 
f  No  doubt  the  rector  of  Aldingham,  1625-1667  ;  see  later  letters. 
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you  thought  to  Pitch  upon  Will.  Darlington,  &  I  doe  well  like  of 
him  or  whomsoever  you  Pitch  upon  for  us.  But  let  me  receive 
Two  Words  from  you — who  it  is,  &  to  whom  &  when  Wee  are 
constantly  to  send  our  moneys ;  which  shall  bee  Punctually 
observed  by,  Sir, 

Cartmell,  October  last,  Your  very  ready  and 

1663.  humble  servant, 

To  my  Honored  Freind  Sir  Roger  Robert  Rawlinson. 

Bradshaigh  These  present. 

Sir, 

The  Warrant  comeinge  to  my  hand  but  yesterday  (and  Mr. 
Sawrey  att  so  great  distance)  I  could  not  possible  send  my  man 
before  this,  which  I  hope  you  will  Pardon.  Neither  could  I 
furnish  him  according  to  the  Warrant  with  Backe,  Brest  and  Pott, 
by  Reason  that  the  suit  of  Armor  I  bought  by  my  Lord  of  Derbys 
order  for  his  Majestis  service  was  taken  out  of  my  House  by  Sir 
George  Midleton’s  servants,  and  as  yet  not  Restored  ;  which  I 
hope  may  plead  my  Excuse  (together  with  the  Shortness  of  the 
notice)  that  he  is  at  present  defitient  in  that.  One  favour  more, 
deare  Sir,  I  begg— that  you  would  give  him  as  quicke  a  dispatch 
as  Possiblely  you  could  ;  and  if  their  be  necessity  of  keeping  the 
Troope  longer  together  or  meeting  suddainly  againe,  that  you 
would  order  some  sufficient  person  (wee  being  at  so  grete  distance) 
to  that  duty  for  us.  The  charge  I  shall  Referr  to  doe  your  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  and  shall  ever  acknowledge  the  obligacion  as  an  addition 
to  those  favours  which  hath  already  made  mee  Perpetually, 

Swarthmoor,  12th  July  Noble  Sir, 

Your  most  Cordiall  servant. 

To  the  highly  Hon’ed  Sir  Roger  George  Fell. 

Bradshaigh,  Knt.,  at  Haigh, 

These  Present. 

Deare  Sir  Roger, 

I  noe  sooner  came  home  but  I  found  a  Warrant  Directed  to 
mee  to  send  a  whole  Horse  and  a  whole  man,  with  pouder.  Ball 
&  pay  for  41'  Dayes.  I  did  looke  upon  it  as  a  Thing  Designed 
by  the  Greate  man  for  my  Wellcome  home  into  the  Country  ;  and 
’tis  not  my  Case  alone  !  but  my  Deare  Neighbour  Major  Carus 
who  has  rec’d  the  like  warrant.  Wee  dare  very  well  deny  att 

P 
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present  to  send  any,  because  of  the  first  summons  and  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  charge  ;  But  to  serve  the  King,  and  espetially  under 
your  conduct,  wee  shall  att  (sic)  the  Dept.  Leivts.  and  Beare  our 
Charge  most  Frankly  according  to  our  Estates  ;  &  further  I  hope 
the  noble  man  Expects  not,  Wee  giveing  our  selves  an  assurance 
of  your  favour  for  this  Turne  onely.  You  shall  unquestionably 
heare  after  command,  Sir, 

December  28th  (1671)  Your  most  devoted  servants, 

To  my  Hon’ed  Freind  Jo.  Girlington. 

Sir  Roger  Bradshaigh,  Thomas  Carus. 

Knight,  Theese  present. 


Sir, 

By  the  apointment  and  order  of  our  Dept.  Leivts.  wee  are 
amongst  us  to  find  one  Horse,  which  wee  have  sent  (though  more 
charged  then  any  in  the  County)  yet  at  this  tyme  very  unwillinge 
to  Deny  ;  but  shortly  we  must  seeke  pro  redresse.  Wee  conceive 
ourselves  not  att  all  Lyable  to  pay  the  muster  master  this  bout, 
because  it  is  the  first  of  our  inrolment.  Yet  hath  seene  such 
things  Done  formerly  but  (non  constant).  I  hope  as  wee  are  your 
Souldiers  [you]  will  take  care  to  preserve  us  in  all  our  just  Demands, 
and  you  Ever  find  a  most  cordiall  willingness  in, 

Sir, 

June  the  28th,  Your  most  humble  servants, 

1672.  Jo.  Girlington. 

These  Thomas  Carus. 

To  the  Right  Worshipfull  Sir  Roger  Chris.  Carus. 

Bradshaigh,  Knight,  att  his 

Quarters  in  Preston, 

These  humbly  Present. 


Sir, 

Imeadiatly  after  Receipt  of  my  Lord’s  letter  for  this  meetinge 
I  dispatch’d  the  same  to  my  Bro.  Preston  (it  haveing  beene  with 
Sir  Robert  Bindloss  before)  and  I  am  confident  my  Brother 
Preston  made  Returne  of  it  accordingly.  I  am  sory  my  great 
indisposition  of  Health  (which  is  not  a  thing  feigned  for  Excuse) 
obstructeth  my  personall  observance  with  you  this  day.  I  assure 
you,  had  I  beene  able  to  have  come  soe  farr,  I  shold  with  mutch 
chearefullness  [have]  embrac’d  the  Happiness  not  onely  to  obey 
my  Lords  Commands  but  to  see  your  selfe  and  the  Rest  of  my 
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fellow  Dept.  Leivts.,  to  whom  I  Pray  likewise  make  my  Excuse. 
And  principlely  I  must  entret  you  will  make  my  condicion  knowne 
to  his  Lordship  when  you  see  him,  that  by  Reason  of  my  long 
distemper  and  the  weakness  I  have  therby  I  cold  not  obey  his 
commands  at  this  tyme,  tho’  it  wold  have  beene  much  to  my 
owne  satisfaction  soe  to  have  done.  I  now  must  give  you  many 
thanks  for  the  Deer  I  had  for  my  Lord  att  Muncaster,  which  was 
Two  Brace  &  noe  more,  and  doe  desire  your  Excuse  that  I  did 
not  acknowledge  the  kindness  sooner  withall.  I  entreat  you  will 
acquaint  my  Lord  that  I  will  give  his  Lordship  an  account  thereof 
with  other  things  ere  long  at  large  ;  and  in  the  interim  &  all  wayes 
be  assured  I  am.  Sir, 

Leighton,  i°  March,  Your  most  oblieged 

1671.  Coz.  &  servant. 

These  George  Middleton 

To  the  Hon’ble  Sir  Roger 
Bradshaigh,  Knt.,  at 
Lancaster,  These  humbly  present. 

Worthy  Sir, 

I  have  with  much  adoe  &  delay  gott  upp  the  moneys  for  our 
light  Horse,  Mr.  Morley  being  the  Principall,  but  the  Estate  being 
in  the  hands  of  one  Mr.  Clapham  his  unkell,  a  Yorkshire  Gentle¬ 
man  ;  bearers  to  him,  Mr.  Cansfeilds  Relict  &  at  London  &  my 
selve.  For  us  I  have  per  the  bearer  I  sent  for  the  yeares  1670  & 
71  as  you  mencion  ^4,  for  which  I  desire  an  accquittance  for  their 
satisfaction. 

I  have  sent  allsoe  for  my  Cosen  Curwen  Rawlinson  for  another 
Horse  his  part  (£i.  6s.  8d.)  &  for  my  Cosen  Will.  Knipe  his  part 
(£1.  6s.  8d.)  makes  £2.  13s.  4d.  ;  Mr.  Amys,*  the  Person  of  Ading- 
ham,  refuseing  (as  Mr.  Knipe  tells  me)  to  Pay  his  part,  being 
£1.  6s.  8d.,  soe  that  I  desire  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  acquitance 
for  soe  much  rec’d  of  them  onely  for  my  discharge.  Wee  are  all 
exceedingly  obliedged  to  your  Worshipp.  I  heartily  thanke  you 
for  your  last  kindness,  &  wherein  I  might  serve  you  Freely  com¬ 
mand,  Sir, 

Dallam  Tower,  May  6th,  Your  most  humble  servant, 

1672.  Edw.  Willson. 

For  the  Worp’ll  Sir  Roger  Bradshaigh,  Knt., 
att  the  Hall  of  Haigh,  These  present. 


Theophilus  Amyas  was  rector  of  Aldingham,  1668-1672. 
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Much  Honored  Sir, 

Haveing  rec’d  an  order  from  the  Honorable  Dept.  Leivts.  in 
which  they  apoynt  me  Poll  for  an  horse  in  your  Honor’s  Troope 
in  the  roome  of  Mr.  George  Fell,  &  in  Regard  of  the  remoatness 
of  my  Dwellinge  and  the  difficultys  of  the  Tydes  of  severall  sands, 
as  alsoe  my  altogether  unpreparedness  for  the  accountering  of 
man  &  horse  fitt  for  such  service,  &  soe  incapacitated  to  doe  that 
due  &  ready  service  I  ought,  &  being  informed  by  him  who  rid 
Mr.  Fells  Horse  that  persons  may  bee  imployed  on  your  side  off 
the  Country,  doe  for  my  selfe  &  upon  the  account  of  Mr.  Fells 
widdow  (who  is  Joyned,  as  before  her  Husband  was)  presume  to 
make  itt  our  Humble  suite  that  your  Honour  will  please  to 
appoynt  such  a  parson  as  may  be  ready  to  serve  you  when  called 
&  admitt  us  into  the  same  condition  ;  when  Esqr.  Dodding  and 
wee  shall  thankfully  pay  our  moneys  to  him  &  acknowledge  our 
selves  very  much  obliedged  to  your  selfe,  and  espetially  him  who 
hath  ventered  to  give  you  this  Trouble,  presumeing  upon  your 
pardon  and  craveinge  leave  to  subscribe  himselfe 
Broughton  Tower,  May  the  15th,  Your  humble  servant  in 
1672.  what  I  may. 

For  the  Hon’ble  Sir  Roger  Bradshaigh,  Rob.  Sawrev. 

Knight,  at  Haigh,  These  humbly  present. 

Please  to  signify  your  pleasure  hearein  in  a  line  to  Maister  Dodding. 

Honored  Sir, 

I  was  desired  by  Mr.  Sawry  &  Mrs.  Fell  to  kiss  your  hand  with 
this  enclosed,  the  contents  whereof  they  did  communicate  to  mee, 
desireing  (att  your  convenience)  you  will  please  to  signify  your 
intentions  in  a  line  to  me.  I  doubt  I  and  my  partners  may  have 
justly  forfeited  your  noble  kindness  through  our  neglect  in  paying 
the  2  lasts  yeares  duty  ;  but  that  wee  may  noe  longer  incurr  your 
censure  of  being  forgetfull  &  ingratefull  for  soe  greate  a  favour 
wee  have  desired  Will.  Kirkby  to  pay  all  thats  due  from  your 
most  obliedged  Servants,  humbly  requesting  a  continuance  of  this 
Kindness  to  us  so  long  as  you  thinke  fitt,  &  wee  shall  for  the 
future  bee  more  punctuall.  I  begg  you  will  make  my  most 
humble  service  acceptable  by  presenting  it  to  your  noble  Lady, 
son  &  daughter,  &  that  you  will  beleive  I  am, 

Conishead,  May  the  22th,  Sir, 

1672.  Your  most  faithfully  devoted  servant. 

These  for  the  Honorable  Sir  Roger  Myles  Dodding. 

Bradshaigh,  Knight,  at  Haigh, 

These  humbly  present. 
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Honored  Sir, 

Att  the  last  meeting  of  the  Dept.  Leivts.  at  Lancaster,  my 
Cosen  Rawlinson  being  lately  Elected  Captain,  they  weare  pleased 
to  free  him  of  Poll  and  put  mee  on  Poll  in  his  place  towards 
finding  a  Light  Horse  for  his  Majestis  service.  Sir  John  Harrisons 
sonn  and  Mr.  Stanford,  Parson  of  Aldingham,  are  my  Partners. 
These  are  Therefore  to  desire  you  that  you  will  bee  pleased  to 
set  out  man  and  Horse  for  us  as  you  have  done  formerly,  and  I 
shall  take  it  as  the  greatest  kindness  Imaginable  from  you,  and 
you  may  expect  your  pay  from  mee.  Good  Sir,  let  me  heare 
from  you  per  the  next.  This  is  all,  but  that  I  rest. 

Sir, 

Broughton  in  Cartmell,  Dec.  8th  (73)  Your  humble  servant, 
For  Sir  Roger  Bradshaigh  at  Will.  Knipe. 

his  house  at  Haigh  present 
These 

Postsc’t. — You  shall  have  the  same  pay  you 
had  from  my  Cosen  Rawlison. 

The  following  was  the  Dalton  petition  : — 

To  the  Honorable  Sir  Roger  Bradshaigh,  Knt.,  Coll.  Richard 
Kirkby,  Daniell  Fleminge,  Alexander  Rigby,  &  Myles 
Doddinge,  Esqrs.,  Five  of  the  Dept.  Leivtenants  for  this 
County  of  Lancaster.  [1674.] 

The  humble  Peticion  of  the  Inhabitants  within  the 
Townshipp  of  Dalton  in  Furnes. 

Sheweth 

That  your  Peticcioners  have  received  notice  of  your  Order 
made  at  Lancaster  the  18th.  of  June  last,  whereby  most  of  the 
Townshipps  in  Furnes  are  Eased  of  severall  Foote-soldiers  charged 
upon  them  at  the  setlement  of  the  Militia  after  his  Majestis 
restauracion,  and  those  all  layd  upon  the  Township  of  Dalton  ; 
which  now  is  charged  with  34  foote,  where  by  that  settlement 
they  weare  Nineteene. 

That  your  Petitioners  had  then  more  then  theire  proporcion 
accordinge  to  the  Auncient  &  usall  way  of  Chargeing  Souldiers 
upon  Townshipps,  And  were  soe  Raysed  upon  the  Returne  of 
volues  then  made  in  Obedience  to  the  Deputy  Leivtenants  warrant 
for  that  purpose  and  weare  after  the  Rate  of  ^50  per  an.  to  every 
foote-souldier  accordinge  to  the  Rates  of  the  late  Acts  of  Parlia- 
mente.  And  soe  (consideracion  beinge  had  of  the  horse  charged 
upon  that  Township)  were  they  then  settled  as  theire  full  pro¬ 
porcion. 
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That  whereas  you  are  pleased  in  your  Order  to  take  notice  of 
the  Medium  betweene  the  Souldier-ley  and  the  Ox-ley  to  be 
Equallest  Rate  for  chargeing  the  Trayneband-souldiers  amongst 
the  Hundreds,  in  respect  of  the  Charge  of  one  Hundred  with 
another  ;  Admitting  this  (which  indeed  makes  no  difference  as  to 
the  proporcion  of  the  Hundred  of  Loynsdale  with  other  Hundreds) , 
yet  wee  crave  leave  with  all  humility  to  affirme  That  throughout 
the  whole  County  the  course  chargeing  Townships  in  Each  Hundred 
&  apporcioninge  them  one  with  another  is  not  according  to  any 
such  method  that  we  canne  heare  or  leame,  but  either  after  the 
rate  £50  per  ann.  to  a  foote-souldier,  which  is  the  statute  way  or 
by  the  ancient  way  of  Souldier-ley. 

That  the  souldier-ley  beinge  proper  for  chargeinge  men  as  the 
Ox-ley  (till  taken  away  by  Act  of  Parliament)  was  for  providinge 
oxen,  where  the  medium  or  mixture  of  theise  two  wayes  proves 
mischeivous  to  a  perticuler  Township  in  chargeinge  men  wee 
humbly  conceive  the  Ox-ley,  beinge  less  proper  for  this  purpose 
(and  a  ley  in  lieu  of  Oxen  taken  in  specie  for  the  Kings  Kitchin 
&  soe  had  its  peculier  Reasons  of  makeinge  some  Townshipps 
dearer  then  other  for  that  peculier  purpose),  should  not  be  used 
at  all  in  this  Or  at  least  soe  tempered  as  not  to  produce  such  an 
Inequality  as  may  make  this  burthen  light  to  one  &  insupportable 
to  another,  which  is  our  present  greivance. 

That  even  in  the  way  of  chargeinge  theise  Townships  in  Fumes 
by  a  medium  of  the  Souldier-ley  &  Ox-ley  Dalton  is  much  more 
then  it’s  proporcion  with  other  the  Townships  in  Furnes,  if  any 
Consideraccion  be  had  of  the  Charge  of  horse ;  for  it  finds  in  horse 
to  the  valew  of  25  foote-souldiers  besides  its  charge  of  foote, 
beinge  more  then  all  the  Rest  of  the  Townships  doe — some  of 
which  find  none  at  all. 

That  this  great  Alteracion  was  made  at  the  Instance  &  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  Towneshipps  Eased,  your  Petitioners  haveinge  no 
notice  nor  being  call’d  nor  heard  what  they  could  alledge  for 
themselves,  nor  any  wittnesses  or  proofes  on  theire  parte,  as  it 
seemes  weare  on  th’other,  who  are  more  Eased  now  then  ever 
before  they  had  the  Confidence  to  aske,  as  by  the  Petticions  of 
some  of  them  may  appeare. 

Your  Peticioners  doe  humbly  supplicate  your  Honours — 

That  you  will  please  to  Review  your  late  Order  &  grant  your 
Peticioners  redresse  in  takeing  of  this  new  imposed  Charge  or 
such  parte  thereof  as  in  your  wisdomes  you  shall  thinke  meete, 
haveinge  respect  to  the  now  Exceedinge  poverty  of  the  Township 
&  theire  Charge  in  Horse ;  That  soe  they  may  have  Cause  to  beare 
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theire  Burthen  and  Serve  his  Majesty  with  the  same  Cheerefullness 
as  theire  neighbours  :  However,  That  you  will  allow  them  an 
heareinge  before  the  Alteraccion  soe  greivous  to  them  be  made 
absolute. 

And  your  Peticioners  shall  pray  &c. 

Among  the  orders  made  by  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  at 
Preston,  28th  September,  1675,  was  the  following,  in 
response  to  the  above  petition  : — 

Whereas  the  Township  of  Dalton  was  by  an  Order  dated  June 
the  17th,  1674,  charged  with  34  foote  Souldiers,  &  since  upon 
Complaint  of  the  said  Township  that  they  weare  not  of  ability 
to  support  soe  great  Charge  It  was  by  an  other  Order  referr’d  to 
this  generall  meetinge  :  Now  upon  a  full  heareing  of  theire  Com- 
plant  wee  doe  Conceive  it  best  to  be  better  informed  of  the  vallew 
of  the  said  Township  &  doe  therefore  Order  that  Thomas  Barwicke 
of  Bigland,  Gent.,  in  Cartmell,  Wm.  Fell  of  Pennington,  Gent., 
Jno.  Wilkinson,  Gent.,  of  Overton,  Cuthbert  Hesketh  [and] 
Edward  Threllfall,  both  of  Gosner,  Gent.,  shall  at  the  Charge  of 
the  said  Township  survey  all  the  Lands  &  Tenements  within  the 
said  Township  &  make  a  true  &  just  perticuler  of  the  rea.ll  vallue 
of  theire  respective  Estates  of  the  severall  Inhabitants  within  the 
said  Township  ;  &  that  they  deliver  the  said  perticuler  to  some 
of  the  Dept.  Leivts.  in  that  Division,  to  the  End  that  at  theire 
next  meeting  they  may  give  such  releife  according  as  they  find 
Cause  ;  &  in  the  meane  tyme  the  Charge  already  Imposed  to 
continue. 
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Art.  XXI. — The  Manor  of  Bardsea.  By  Henry  Ince 
Anderton. 

I.— The  Bardsey  Family. 

SINCE  Mr.  Ctirwen  contributed  his  notes  on  the  Bard¬ 
sey  family  to  the  Transactions  for  1905  some  further 
researches  have  been  made  into  the  descent  of  the  manor  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  an  account  of  them,  though  the 
descent  is  still  imperfectly  ascertained  in  parts,  may  be 
of  interest  to  members  of  the  Society. 

A  complaint  made  by  Christopher  Bardsey  in  1527 
declared  that  he  and  his  ancestors  had  ever  been  in  peace¬ 
able  possession  of  a  parcel  of  meadow  called  Horsemor 
“  viijth  hundrethe  yer  &  mor,”  as  all  the  country  knew.* * * § 
This  claim  to  a  pedigree  beginning  about  a.d.  700  cannot 
unfortunately  be  sustained  by  any  evidence  now  available, 
and  possibly  the  worthy  squire  himself  might  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  proving  the  assertion,  had  it  been 
material  to  his  case  ! 

Bardseaf  was  in  1066  part  of  Earl  Tostig’s  Hougun 
lordship,  but  the  name  of  the  immediate  or  occupying 
tenant  is  not  recorded.  Thus  no  earlier  lord  can  be  named 
than  the  Ranulf  de  Berdeseia  who  was  witness  to  the  grant 
of  a  ploughland  called  Foss  in  Copeland,  made  by  Godard 
de  Boyvill  of  Milium  to  Ewan  first  abbot  of  Furness. J 
The  date  must  therefore  be  between  1127  and  1130. § 


*  Duchy  of  Lane.  Pleadings,  iv.,  B  i. 

t  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Scandinavian  personal  name  Bardi  or  Barthi  , 
who  may  be  considered  the  first  owner  known  For  the  name  see  Barber, 
Furness  and  Cartmel  Notes,  59  ;  Wyld,  Place-Names  of  Lancs.,  62-3,  and 
Moorman,  West  Riding  Place-Names  (Thoresbv  Soc.),  18.  Besides  Bardsey 
near  Leeds  there  is  Bardsey  Isle,  S.W.  Carnarvonshire.  In  the  present  article 
the  spelling  Bardsey  has  usually  been  adopted  for  the  family  surname,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  form  in  the  deed  cited. 

J  Duchy  of  Lane.  Anct.  Deeds  LS  131. 

§  Victoria  History  of  Lancs.,  ii.,  130a. 
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THE  BARDSEY  ARMS,  1273  : 

(argent,  two  bars  gules,  on  a  canton  of  the  second  a  maunche  of  the  first) 

from  the  Furness  Cartulary  of  1412  (Duchy  of  Lancaster 
Miscellaneous  Books,  vol.  3),  fob  g8b/io4b. 
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A  gap  of  seventy  years  cannot  yet  be  filled  by  more 
than  a  single  name — that  of  Roger,  known  as  father  of 
the  William  de  Baredeseia  who  in  1202  released  a  disputed 
acre  to  the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.* * * §  William 
was  witness  to  a  Conishead  charter. f  He  was  probably 
a  younger  brother  of  the  Randle,  son  of  Roger,  to  be 
mentioned  later,  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  at  once 
what  is  known  of  his  descendants.  In  1246  Roger  de 
Bardsey  accused  two  persons  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
Robert.^  He  may  be  the  Roger,  son  of  William  de  Ber- 
deseia,  who  in  1269  made  a  testamentary  grant  to  Furness 
Abbey  of  part  of  his  land  in  Bardsea,  mentioning  the 
“  Colepittes  in  Aldfeld  ”  and  land  between  the  land  of 
Adam  de  Berdesey  and  a  valley  called  Gile  (gill) .  §  It 
appears  that  William  had  given  half  an  oxgang  of  land 
to  his  son  Roger,  who  was  to  pay  8d.  rent  ;  and  that 
Roger’s  sister  Agnes  gave  him  all  her  land  at  “  Pichtil  ” 
in  Bardsea  field.  ||  Roger  had  a  son  William,  mentioned 
in  1272^  ;  and  this  William  was  father  of  an  Adam  de 
Bardsey  who  in  1304  claimed  a  tenement  in  Urswick  as 
heir  of  his  great-grandfather  William  de  Bardsey.** * * §§  Adam 
son  of  William  de  Bardsey  obtained  (between  1310  and 
1320)  a  life  grant  of  2  acres  of  meadow  in  Angerton,|t 
which  he  afterwards  released  (as  3  acres)  to  William  de 
Cockerham,§§  and  then  in  1318  to  Furness  Abbey. |||j  Adam 
de  Bardsey  served  as  a  juror  and  attested  a  number  of 


*  Final  Concords  (Rec.  Soc.  Lancs,  and  Ches.),  i.,  17. 

t  Duchy  of  Lane.  Ancient  Deeds,  L  583. 

t  Assize  Rolls  (Rec.  Soc.,  L.  and  C.),  100. 

§  Duchy  of  Lane.  Cartae  Misc.,  ii.,  82  ;  Furness  Coucher  (Chetham  Soc.), 
444-5- 

||  Ibid.,  443-4. 

U  Ibid.,  445-6. 

**  Victoria  History  of  Lancs.,  viii.,  332.  B)'  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  I  have 

been  allowed  to  see  the  proofs  of  the  Urswick  section.  The  reference  given  is 
De  Banco  Roll  151,  m.  202d  ;  162,  m.  104. 

tt  Duchy  of  Lane.  Cartae  Misc.,  iii.,  56. 

§§  Furness  Coucher,  339. 

|!||  Duchy  of  Lane.  Ancient  Deeds,  L  389. 
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various  ways* * * §  onward  from  1328,  when  he  held  a  little 
land  in  Ulverston.  f  In  1333  Adam  was  witness  of  a 
grant  of  confirmation  to  the  burgesses  of  Ulverston. ;j;  In 
1336  he  “  put  in  his  claim  ”  at  the  levying  of  a  fine  of  the 
Harrington  manors  of  Aldingham  and  Thurnham,§  and 
next  year  he  was  present  when  Sir  John  de  Harrington 
did  homage  in  the  chamber  of  the  abbot  of  Furness  for 
a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Ulverston.  ||  He  was  made  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  Lune  salmon  fishery  in  1343, and 
took  part  in  a  perambulation  made  about  1348.** * * §§ 

A  pedigree  in  Nicolson  and  Burn’s  History  of  Westmor¬ 
land  and  Cumberland fj  alleges  that  Adam  de  Bardsey 
married  the  daughter  and  heirJJ  of  Richard  (son  of  Bene¬ 
dict)  de  Eaglesfield,  who  held  Great  and  Little  Clifton  in 
the  parish  of  Workington.  §§  The  pedigree  is  obviously 
defective  and  erroneous  as  it  stands,  but  may  preserve 
a  tradition  of  the  facts,  for  the  Bardseys  before  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  certainly  held  Clifton,  or  part  of  it, 
as  will  appear  later. 

In  1348  Adam  de  Bardsey  and  Isabel  his  wife  secured 
their  life-interest  in  20  messuages,  2  ploughlands,  10  acres 
of  meadow,  10  acres  of  wood,  40  acres  of  pasture  and  the 
moiety  of  a  mill  in  Bardsea,  Ulverston  and  Broughton  ; 


*  The  references  here  given  may  be  to  more  than  a  single  Adam. 

t  Furness  Coucher,  356. 

J  Ibid.,  425.  Adam  de  Bardsey,  in  one  place  called  Adam  son  of  Adam  de 
Bardsey,  attested  the  original  grant  by  Enguerrand  de  Guines,  before  1322  ; 
West,  Antiq.  of  Furness  (ed.  1774),  p.  42,  and  app.  iv  &  vii. 

§  Final  Concords  (Rec.  Soc.  L.  &  C.),  ii. ,  195. 

||  Furness  Coucher,  482. 

H  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1343-5,  p.  176. 

**  Furness  Coucher,  430. 

tt  Volume  ii.,  56-7  ;  it  gives  only  three  descents  between  Adam  de  Bardsey 
c.  1340  and  Salkeld  c.  1580,  and  is  certainly  erroneous  in  the  last  descent. 

J1  She  may  be  the  Margaret  Bardsey  named  in  an  inquisition  of  1578  cited 
in  Whellan’s  Hist,  and  Topoe.  of  Cumb.  and  West,  (i860),  479.  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  inquisition  here  cited. 

§§  Benedict  de  Eaglesfield  acquired  the  manor  of  Clifton  from  Adam  de 
Eaglesfield  and  land  in  Little  Broughton  from  John  de  Eaglesfield  in  1321-2  ; 
P.  R.  O.  List  of  Inq.  a.  q.  d.,  i,  217.  For  fines  of  the  manor  of  Little  Clifton 
in  1278-9  and  1288-9  see  Trans.  Cumb.  and  West.  Antiq.  Soc.,  n.s.,  vii,  228, 
229. 
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the  reversion  was  to  William  de  Bardsey,  and  John  de 
Bardsey  “  put  in  his  claim.”  * * * §  In  the  absence  of  infor¬ 
mation  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  this  represents 
a  settlement  in  favour  of  Adam’s  later  wife,  William  being 
the  son  and  heir  by  an  earlier  marriage,  j-  An  Adam  de 
Bardsey  was  a  juror  at  Dalton  in  13674 

William  de  Bardsey  was  a  Cumberland  justice  in  1357- 
9,§  and  in  1399  it  was  found  that  the  same  or  probably 
a  later  William  de  Bardsey  was  holding  Clifton  freely  of 
the  castle  and  honour  of  Cockermouth  by  the  service  of 
2s.  iod.  cornage  at  the  Assumption  and  17s.  id.  at  Mar¬ 
tinmas  and  Pentecost ;  also  Kirkclifton  by  3s.  4d.  corn- 
age.  ||  William  de  Bardsey  was  present  in  1404  when  Sir 
Thomas  le  Fleming  did  homage  to  the  abbot  of  Furness 
for  the  manor  of  Coniston,^  and  paid  fines  for  writs  in  1411 
and  1412.**  His  executors  are  named  in  1430. ff 

While  William  de  Bardsey  or  the  two  Williams  were 
thus  acting  in  Cumberland  and  Furness,  in  the  latter 
lordship  one  Thomas  de  Bardsey  was  conspicuous.  Thomas 
son  of  Adam  de  Bardsey  was  alleged  to  have  assaulted 
the  abbot’s  bailiff  at  Ulverston,  on  7th  January,  1349-50, 
and  subsequently  the  abbot,  his  bailiff  and  monks  and 
servants  were  charged  with  breaking  into  Adam  de  Bard- 
sey’s  house  at  Bardsea  on  8th  February,  1349-50,  and 


*  Final  Concords  (Record  Soc.  Lancs,  and  Ches.),  ii.,  126. 

t  A  John  de  Berdesey  was  charged  at  York  in  1353  with  assault,  &c.;  Calen¬ 
dar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1354-8,  p.  551.  He  may  however  have  been  one  of  the 
Yorkshire  Bardseys,  of  whom  John  was  abbot  of  Kirkstall  in  1396  and  1398 
and  William  vicar  of  Nidd  c.  1460  ;  Whitaker,  Hist,  of  Craven  (ed.  1878),  83  ; 
Surtees  Soc.,  lxiv,  100. 

X  Furness  Coucher,  430. 

§  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1354-8,  P-  55i  ;  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  1360-4, 
p.  60.  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  de  Bardsey,  was  wife  of  Thomas,  son  and 
heir  of  Richard  Fleming  of  Coniston  in  1373  ;  Historical  MSS.  Commission 
Report  xii.,  Appendix  vii.,  4  ;  West,  Antiq.  of  Furness  (ed.  1774),  222.  She 
died  before  1390  ;  West,  op.  cit.,  223. 

||  Chancery  Inq.  p.m.  22  Rich.  II.,  no.  38,  taken  after  the  death  of  Maud 
(Lucy)  wife  of  Henry  de  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland. 

Furness  Coucher,  351. 

**  Pal.  of  Lane.  Close  Roll  i,  m.  1  (No.  3)  ;  m.  3  (No.  13)  He  was  described 
as  “  of  Bardsea.” 

tt  Duchy  of  I.anc.  Chancery  Roll  7,  m.  17. 
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carrying  off  his  son  Thomas,  whom  they  imprisoned  in  the 
abbot’s  gaol  at  Dalton.* * * §  Thomas  was  made  one  of  his 
feoffees  by  William  de  Pennington  in  1368  and  was  still 
acting  as  such  in  1382.  f  In  1384  he  was  pardoned  for  not 
appearing  to  answer  the  claim  of  a  York  saddler  for  a  debt 
of  £10  due  by  William  de  Pennington,  intestate,  he  being 
administrator  of  William’s  goods.  J  In  1397  he  surrendered 
his  trust  in  the  manors  of  Pennington,  Muncaster,§  and 
Langdon.  ||  He  was  living  in  1399,  when  he  surrendered 
to  Sir  Alan  de  Pennington  his  life-tenancy  of  certain  lands 
in  Borrowdale.^j  He  does  not  occur  again.  Possibly  he 
was  life-tenant  of  Bardsea,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
William  mentioned  above  in  1404. 

However  that  may  be,  Christopher  de  Bardsey  comes 
forward  from  1410  onward  to  1443  as  witness,** * * §§  juror, ff 
trustee, collector  of  a  subsidy, §§  and  otherwise. |]||  In 
Cumberland  he  occurs  in  1439-40,  and  in  Westmorland 
in  1422  and  1452.  His  (second  ?)  wife  was  Katherine, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Robert  de  Sandford  of  Sandford 
in  Westmorland,  f 

Richard  Bardsey  made  a  feoffment  of  his  lands  in 
Bardsea  and  Tatham  in  1476.*** 


*  Furness  Coucher,  159-62. 

t  Ibid.,  505-6. 

}  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1381-5.  P-  431- 

§  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Ancient  Deeds,  L  467. 

||  Furness  Coucher,  508. 

If  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Ancient  Deeds,  I.  468. 

**  Ibid.,  L  396  (1410). 

tf  Feudal  Aids,  iii.,  92  (1431). 

Final  Concords  (Rec.  Soc.  L.  &  C.),  iii.,  97  (1432)  ;  Trans.  Cumb.  and  West. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  n.s.,  vii.,  248  (1439-40). 

§§  In  1436  and  1442  ;  Lay  Subsidies  130/51  ;  Deputy  Keeper's  Report,  xl, 
App.,  pp.  534,  537- 

llll  Christopher  and  Edward  de  Bardsey  were  among  the  men  and  tenants  of 
the  abbey  present  in  1421  at  the  election  of  a  coroner  for  Furness  ;  Furness 
Coucher,  685.  Christopher  was  defendant  in  1443  ;  Pal.  of  Lancaster  Plea 
Roll  5,  m.  1. 

TfTf  Nicolson  and  Burn,  Cumb.  and  West.,  i.,  608  (1453).  Also  Feodary  of 
Thomas  de  Clifford  (1451)  in  Trans.  Cumb.  and  West.  Antiq.  Soc.,  n.s.,  viii.,  275. 

***  Pal.  of  Lancaster  Plea  Roll  45,  m.  14  (enrolled  deed).  In  1465  Richard 
Bardsey  sued  Richard  Baguley  of  Broughton  in  Cartmel  for  a  debt  of  £40  ; 
ibid.  Roll  28,  m.  nd. 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Bardsey,  was  married 
to  John  Ambrose  of  Lowick  in  1487-8.* * * § 

At  length  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  descent  becomes 
clear.  The  Christopher  Bardsey,  whose  boast  of  an  eight 
centuries’  pedigree  has  been  recorded  above,  was  in 
possession  about  1508,  when  the  abbot  of  Furness  demised 
to  him  the  corn  tithes  of  Bardsea  for  life  for  a  payment 
of  £4  a  year.f  He  was  then  styled  “  gentleman  ”  only, 
but  was  “  esquire  ”  in  1521,  J  when  he  was  understeward 
of  Muchland  under  the  Earl  of  Derby.  §  His  son  and 
heir,  William  Bardsey,  was  then  aged  thirty  or  more.  || 
A  George  Bardsey  is  mentioned  in  1519.^}  Henry  Kirkby 
(of  Kirkby  Ireleth)  was  Christopher’s  brother-in-law,**  and 
Christopher  was  one  of  the  Kirkby  feoffees,  jj  He  made 
his  will  6th  March,  1528-9,  from  which  we  may  gather 
that  by  his  first  wife  he  had  the  son  and  heir  William 
mentioned  already,  and  by  his  second  wife  Jenet  (widow 
of  —  Skelton)  a  son  Christopher  ;  a  daughter  Jane.JJ 


*  West,  Antiq.  of  Furness  (ed.  1774),  204  ;  Local  Gleanings  Mag.,  ed.  J.  P. 
Earwaker,  i,  too.  In  1518  she  held  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Lowick  for  life 
with  reversion  to  her  grandson  Henry  Ambrose,  then  about  two  years  of  age ; 
Duchy  of  Lane.  Inq.  p.m.,  iv,  no.  88. 

t  Duchy  Pleadings  and  Depositions  (Record  Soc.  L.  &  C.),  i.,  74,  93. 

J  Ibid.  96.  He  was  also  so  described  in  1517  ;  Duchy  of  Lane.  Inq.  p.m., 
iv,  no.  9. 

§  Ibid.  94. 

II  Ibid.  95. 

U  Ibid.  94.  William,  son  and  heir  of  George  Bardsey,  is  a  printer’s  error, 
and  the  Bill  should  be  dated  early  in  1520.  A  George  Bardsey  or  Verdesey 
had  been  priest  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  church  of  Kirkby 
in  Furness  for  upwards  of  eight  years  in  1541.  He  succeeded  on  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  first  chantry  priest  William  Fleming  ;  Duchy  of  Lane.  Pleadings, 
xii,  V.  2-2a. 

**  Duchy  Pleadings  ut  sup.,  96. 

ft  Ibid,  i.,  117  ;  ii.,  20.  Another  of  the  feoffees  was  Anthony  Bardsey; 
ibid,  ii,  19. 

Probably  the  Jennett,  daughter  of  ....  Bardsey  of  Bardsea,  who  married 
William  Hutton  of  Thorpinsty  in  Cartmel ;  Dugdale’s  Visitation  (Chetham 
Society),  160  ;  Northern  Genealogist,  v.,  100.  She  afterwards  married  before 
nth  March,  1536-7,  Thomas  Legh,  D.D.,  who  quartered  his  wife’s  arms  and 
was  knighted  in  1544  ;  Lincolnshire  Peds.  (Hari.  Soc.),  i,  82  ;  Metcalfe’s  Book 
of  Knights  (same  soc.),  75.  She  married  3rdly  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  the  elder 
and  died  10th  January,  1556-7;  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  A  sister  of  Joan’s,  whose 
Christian  name  is  not  recorded,  married  Christopher  Banke  or  Bankes  of 
Dalton  in  Furness,  brother  of  Alexander,  abbot  of  Furness  ;  Harl.  MS.  1541, 
fol.  60  (wrongly  printed  in  Harl.  Soc.,  xiv,  544). 
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perhaps  by  the  first  wife,  and  an  illegitimate  son  Daniel. 
The  will  also  mentions  testator’s  manor  of  Clifton  in 
Cumberland.* * * § 

William  Bardsey  succeeded  and  was  styled  “  esquire  ” 
in  15384  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  Fleming 
of  Rydal  Hall  in  Westmorland^  ;  his  second  wife  (as  early 
as  1537  §)  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Standish 
of  Duxbury  and  widow  of  (1)  Thomas  Shakerley,  gent., 
and  (2)  Ralph  Gidlow  of  Aspull.  ||  Little  is  known  of 
William  Bardsey,  who  was  still  living  in  1558.  His  eldest 
son  John,  called  kinsman  by  Dr.  Thomas  Legh,  the 
notorious  visitor  of  the  monasteries,  was  murdered  on 
1 8th  July,  1533,  in  circumstances  of  great  barbarity. 
Edward  Lancaster  was  accused  of  the  murder,  having 
acted,  it  was  alleged,  by  command  of  Thomas  Lord,  the 
last  prior  of  Conishead.^  Anne,  the  widow  of  John  Bard¬ 
sey,  occurs  in  1535.** * * §§ 

Nicholas,  a  younger  son,  having  thus  become  heir 
apparent,  was  in  1536  contracted  to  marry  Cecily  Curwen 
of  Grassgarth  in  Caton.f  f  Nicholas  had  a  younger  brother 
Robert,  whose  son,  William  Bardsey +  was  a  citizen  and 
skinner  of  London  §§  ;  a  pedigree  was  recorded  at  the 


*  The  will  is  printed  below. 

f  Duchy  Pleadings  and  Depos.,  ii,  102. 

I  West,  Antiq.  of  Furness  (ed.  1774),  223. 

§  Final  Concords  (Rec.  Soc.  L.  &  C.),  iv.,  22-3.  The  marriage  cannot  have 
taken  place  before  Nov.  X533. 

]|  Victoria  Hist,  of  Lancs.,  iv,  r20-i,  viii,  332;  Whitaker,  Hist,  of  Whalley 
(4th  ed.),  ii,  67.  For  her  tragic  story  see  Duchy  Pleadings  and  Depos.,  ii.,  25. 
In  r  558  inquiry  was  made  as  to  a  rent  of  rod.  from  Huncoat  and  Hapton  taken 
by  William  Bardsey  in  right  of  Margaret  (sic  for  Anne),  whose  right  was  by 
dower  of  her  former  husband  Thomas  Shakerley ;  Duchy  of  Lane.  Depositions, 
series  i.,  lxxiv.,  Are — x,  f.  For  the  wife’s  pedigree  see  Flower’s  Visit. 
(Chetham  Soc.)  90,  and  Dugdale’s  Visit.  293.  For  her  dower  see  Final  Con¬ 
cords,  iv.,  22,  26,  30,  63. 

«I  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,  vi.,  no.  1124  ;  Victoria  Hist,  of  Lancs., 
ii.,  142. 

**  Ibid.,  viii.,  332,  quoting  Palat.  of  Lane.  Writs  of  Assize,  27  Hen.  VIII. 

ft  Ibid.,  quoting  same  of  30  Hen.  VIII. 

X%  Hark  MS.,  1549,  fol.  62b. 

§§  See  the  second  part  of  this  paper.  William  occurs  in  r595  ;  Misc.  Gen.  et 
Herald,  3rd  series,  i,  176. 
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London  visitation  of  1634.* * * §  In  1537  William  Bardsey 
and  Nicholas  his  son  were  deforciants  to  Brian  Fell  in  a 
fine  respecting  messuages,  etc.,  in  Pennington,  Broughton, 
Roshead,  Baycliffe,  and  Ulverston.f  William  and  Nicho¬ 
las  were  defendants  in  1541 J  ;  and  in  1558  were  defor¬ 
ciants  to  John  Fell  in  another  fine  respecting  property  in 
Bardsea  and  Ulverston.§  William  Bardsey  died  soon 
afterwards,  but  the  date  is  not  exactly  known  ;  according 
to  the  evidence  of  Nicholas  Croudson  of  Bardsea  he  had 
died  “  about  fifty  years  ”  before  1615.  ||  As  to  the  Cum¬ 
berland  estates  it  was  recorded  in  1542  that  William 
Bardsey  held  his  manor  of  Clifton  and  the  vill  of  the  king 
as  of  the  manor  of  Dean  by  knight’s  service,  rendering 
yearly  2s.  iod.  for  cornage  and  17s.  id.  free  rent,  suit  of 
court,  homage,  and  witnessman  in  the  five  towns  above 
Cocker  ;  he  also  held  the  manor  of  Kirkclifton  by  3s.  4d. 
cornage,  suit  of  court,  witnessman  as  aforesaid  and 
puture  of  the  serjeants. 

Nicholas  Bardsey,  the  last  of  his  name  to  hold  the 
titular  manor,  was  in  1559  confirmed  in  his  office  of  bailiff 
of  Walton  and  Barngarth  in  Cartmel.**  According  to  a 
story  told  in  1566-8,  Nicholas  about  1559  committed  “  a 
certain  heinous  offence  ”  and  thereupon  fled  into  Scotland, 
where  he  lived  secretly  till  he  could  obtain  the  queen’s 


*  St.  George’s  Visit.  (Harl.  Soc.),  45.  The  recorder  of  the  pedigree  was 
perhaps  the  Captain  Thomas  Bardsey  who  is  often  mentioned  in  State  Papers 
between  1626  and  1637;  Calendar  S.  P.  Dom.  1625-6,  p.  264  to  1637,  p.  571. 

t  Final  Concords  (Rec.  Soc.  L.  and  C.),  iv.,  22. 

%  Pal.  of  Lane.  Plea  R.  170,  m.  3. 

§  Final  Concords  (Rec.  Soc.  L.  &  C.),  iv.,  158. 

[|  Exchequer  Depos.  by  Comm.,  Hilary  12  Jas.  I.,  no.  17.  For  a  complaint 
against  him  in  1552  see  Duchy  of  Lane.  Pleadings,  xxx.,  P7  ;  he  owed  £20  to 
a  London  citizen,  John  Machell. 

U  Exchequer  Treasury  of  Receipt,  Misc.  Bks.,  Ixxii.,  p.  552.  Henry  Percy 
“  the  unhappy,”  sixth  earl  of  Northumberland,  had  in  1537  made  over  all  his 
property  to  the  Crown.  The  estates  were  subsequently  restored  to  the 
Percys. 

**  Duchy  of  Lane.  Misc.  Bks.,  xxiii.,  fol.  214.  He  is  herein  styled  “  gent.,” 
but  had  been  called  “  esquire  ”  in  1556  ;  Duchy  of  Lane.  Depos.,  series  i., 
lxxx.,  Rio,  10a. 
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pardon.* * * §  In  1570  he  held  the  manor  of  Clifton  in  Cum¬ 
berland, f  and  in  1571  and  1581  was  assessed  to  the  sub¬ 
sidies  for  his  lands  in  Urswick.J  In  1582  he  made  a 
settlement  of  the  manor  of  Bardsea  with  other  property  in 
Bardsea,  in  Ulverston  with  Roshead,  Lindale  in  Cartmel 
and  a  free  fishery  in  the  Leven.§  The  manor  of  Clifton 
and  forty  messuages,  etc.,  there,  in  Greysouthen  and 
Broughton  in  Cumberland  were  settled  at  the  same  time.|| 
He  was  one  of  the  twelve  parishioners  who  were  appointed 
governors  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  in  Little  Urswick 
in  1585.^  His  wife,  according  to  West,  was  Anne,  elder 
daughter  of  William  Banister  of  Easington  in  Bowland  by 
his  wife  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Preston  of 
Preston  Patrick  and  Levens  in  Westmorland** * * §§ ;  she  was 
living  in  1582,1  j  but  dead  when  her  husband  made  his 
wilin  on  3°th  June,  1586.  He  died  in  the  following 
August§§  and  was  no  doubt  buried,  as  he  had  directed,  in 
Urswick  church.  In  earlier  times  the  Bardseys  had  pro¬ 
bably  been  buried  in  Conishead  Priory. 

Nicholas  Bardsey  left  two  daughters  as  coheirs — 
Dorothy  (d.  1627)  who  married  James  Anderton  of 
Clayton-le-Woods,  and  Elizabeth  who  married  Lancelot 


*  Duchy  of  Lane.  Pleadings,  lxiv.,  M  i.  It  may  have  been  for  this  reason 
that  his  lands  were  in  the  queen’s  hands  in  1563  ;  Lay  Subsidies,  250/2. 

t  He  held  by  knight’s  service  rendering  suit  of  court  and  23s.  4d.  rent  at 
Pentecost  and  Martinmas  ;  Exchequer  K.  R.  Misc.  Books,  xxxvii.,  fol.  9. 

J  Lay  Subsidies,  131/211,  131/235. 

§  Duchy  of  Lane.  Inq.  p.m.,  xxvii,  no.  56  ;  Pal.  of  Lane.  Feet  of  Fines, 
bdle  44,  m.  16.  On  the  death  of  Nicholas  and  his  wife  they  were  to  descend 
to  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  James  and  Dorothy  Anderton  for  their  lives, 
and  were  then  entailed  successively  on  their  sons  James,  Hugh,  Thurstan  and 
William  Anderton  and  their  heirs  male. 

|i  Feet  of  Fines  Cumberland,  Easter  24  Eliz.,  m.  101. 

J.  Richardson,  Furness  Past  and  Present,  ii,  29  ;  Patent  Roll  1256  (27 
Eliz.,  pt.  iii),  m.  31-32.  His  name  is  placed  first. 

**  West,  Antiq.  of  Furness  (ed.  1774),  205-6,  254. 

ft  Duchy  of  Lane.  Inq.  p.m.,  xxvii.,  no.  56. 

JJ  Printed  in  Chet.  Soc.  Publ.  (new  series),  xxviii.,  142-3. 

§§  An  Anderton  inquisition  gives  the  date  as  1st  August,  1588;  Duchy  of 
Lane.  Inq.  p.m.,  xxvii.,  no.  56.  This  is  an  error  of  two  years,  because 
Nicholas’s  will  was  proved  at  Lancaster,  nth  August,  1586  ;  Archdeaconry  of 
Richmond  Wills  (Furness  Deanery)  at  Somerset  House. 
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Salkeld  of  Whitehall  in  Cumberland.* * * §  They  were  pro¬ 
bably  born  about  1550,  but  whether  by  the  first  or  second 
wife  is  not  known.  Bardsea  and  the  Lancashire  estate 
went  to  the  Andertonsj  while  Clifton  and  other  lands 
outside  Lancashire  went  to  the  Salkelds.J 

By  his  will  Nicholas  Bardsey  left  £ 2  a  year  to  his 
kinsman,  Richard  Bardsey,  for  his  life.  In  1590  it  was 
reported  to  the  queen’s  ministers  that  “  there  is  one 
Richard  Bardsey  an  ould  man  whoe  is  kepte  aboute 
Forms,  he  came  lately  from  the  Pope  and  is  a  Semynary 
priste,  very  thoughte,  he  was  brother  to  one  ould  Bardsey, 
of  Fornis  whoe  was  a  great  papist  &c.”  § 

The  name  of  Bardsey  continued  for  some  time  in  the 
township, ||  but  is  now  extinct.^ 

The  London  family  of  Bardsey  has  been  named  above. 
The  recorded  pedigree,  giving  William  as  the  first  of  this 
branch,  should  be  corrected,  as  it  appears  from  depositions 
of  1586  that  William  Bardsey  of  London,  from  whom 
James  Anderton  tried  to  purchase  land  in  Bardsea,  was 
son  of  Robert  and  Margaret  Bardsey.**  From  the  pedigree 
in  Harl.  MS.  1549,  fol.  62b,  it  seems  that  William  was 
first  cousin  of  plaintiff’s  wife. 


*  This  appears  by  Nicholas’s  will  and  the  later  inquisitions  and  visitations  ; 
St.  George’s  Visit,  of  Cumb.  (Harleian  Soc.),  25. 

f  According  to  depositions  of  1615  already  cited  Mrs.  Salkeld  then  held  some 
land  in  Bardsea. 

J  Lancelot  Salkeld  of  Whitehall  died  8th  July,  1610,  holding  10  messuages, 
lands,  etc.,  in  Little  Clifton,  and  one  messuage,  etc.,  in  Great  Clifton,  all  of 
the  manor  of  Great  Clifton,  also  one  messuage  in  Greysouthen  of  Sir  Henry 
Curwen  as  of  his  manor  of  Seaton.  Francis,  his  son  and  heir,  was  30  years 
of  age  ;  Chancery  Inq.  p.m.,  series  ii.,  vol.  321,  no.  86  ;  Ct.  of  Wards  Inq. 
p.m.,  vol.  36,  no.  99. 

§  S.P.  Dom.  Eliz.  ccxxix,  no.  26.  The  punctuation  of  the  original  has  been 
retained,  but  the  meaning  more  probably  is  :  “a  Semynary  priste,  [it  is] 
very  thoughte.  He  .  .  .”  One  Bardsey,  a  merchant,  was  a  visitor  to  Douay 
In  1577,  and  a  John  Bardsey,  a  poor  Englishman,  was  received  there  ;  Knox, 
Douay  Dianes,  125,  etc.,  276. 

||  See  the  parish  registers  of  Urswick.  Some  were  churchwardens  ;  Postle- 
thwaite,  Notes  on  Urswick,  60,  62.  Richard  Bardsey  was  one  in  1552  when 
the  inventory  of  Urswick  Church  was  made  ;  Barber,  Furness  and  Cartmel 
Notes,  3S0.  A  few  wills  are  also  extant. 

H  Information  of  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Postlethwaite,  vicar  of  Urswick. 

**  Duchy  of  Lane.  Depos.,  series  ii.,  bundle  39,  no.  42  ;  Decrees  and  Orders, 
xxii.,  fol.  20. 
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Another  Bardsey  family  is  found  in  Leicestershire. 
The  arms  of  Bardsey  of  Bardsea  were  used  by  them. 
Christopher  Bardsey  was  vicar  of  Scalford  in  1560  and 
was  described  as  “  Presbyter,  non  conjugatus  ;  compe- 
tenter  doctus  ;  residet  ibidem  ;  hospitalis  ;  deget  ibidem  ; 
non  licenciatus  nec  praedicat  ;  duo  beneficia  habet.” 
Edmund  Bardsey,  D.D.,  vicar  1617,  was  in  1650  returned 
as  “  sufficient  ”  ;  he  died  in  February,  1653-4.  James 
Bardsey,  esq.,  was  buried  there  in  August,  1577,  and 
Neville  Bardsey,  esq.,  on  13th  July,  1619.  The  tombstone 
of  the  latter  formerly  bore  this  distich  : — 

Eboracensis  eram,  natus  de  stemmate  Bardsey 
De  Bardsey  Lancastr’,  armiger ;  jam  pulvere  stratus.* * * § 

James  Bardessey  of  Nottingham,  gent.,  in  1572  com¬ 
plained  against  William  Pele  of  Furness,  yeoman,  con¬ 
cerning  a  farmhold  in  Ulverston  and  Urswick.*  As 
administration  of  the  goods  of  James  Bardsey  of  Notting¬ 
ham  was  granted  on  24th  April,  15784  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  the  “esquire”  buried  as  above  at  Scalford,  some 
15  miles  away. 

BARDSEA  IN  1282. 

(Indenture  among  the  Hornby  Chapel  Deeds.) 

John  de  Cancefeld,  lord  of  Aldyngham,§  and  Susanna  his  wife 
send  greeting.  Whereas  Gilbert  son  of  Ranulph  son  of  Roger 
de  Bardsey,  lord  of  Bardsey,  by  his  charter  of  feoffment  granted 


*  Nichols,  Leicestershire  ii.  (x),  315-7,  where  some  other  notes  may  be  seen. 
Christopher  Bardsey’s  other  benefice  was  Ashfordby  ;  ibid..,  iii.  (1),  17.  In 
1565  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  claimed  an  annuity  of  £6  13s.  4d.  out 
of  the  vicarage  of  Scalford  ;  the  defendant,  James  Bardsey,  gent.,  had  acquired 
the  parsonage  about  seven  years  before  ;  Chancery  Proc.,  series  ii,  bundle  iij, 
no.  81  ;  bundle  115,  no.  22.  The  family  recorded  a  pedigree  at  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Visitation  of  1634  ;  Lincolnshire  Peds.  (Harl.  Soc.),  i,  82.  For  crest  they 
used  a  fox  sejant  gules  holding  a  ring  or. 

t  Duchy  of  L.anc.  Pleadings,  lxxxvi.,  B  25.  Plaintiff’s  right  had  been 
affirmed  by  the  court  in  1556  ;  ibid.,  B  25b  ;  Decrees  and  Orders,  xv,  fol.  533. 

J  Nottingham  with  Bingham  Act  Book  1576-88  at  York.  The  will  of  his 
widow  Ann  Bardsey  of  Nottingham,  1594,  was  proved  1596  ;  Reg.  Test.  Ebor., 
xxvi,  fol-  292. 

§  John  de  Cancefeld,  lord  of  Aldingham,  was  under  age  in  1284  and  died 
in  or  before  1288  when  his  brother  William  was  in  possession. 
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to  Adam  de  Bardsey  his  son  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  all 
his  lordship  of  Bardsey  to  hold  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body  as  therein  appears,  as  follows  : 

I  Gilbert  son  of  Ranulph  son  of  Roger  de  Bardsey,  lord  of 
Bardsey,  have  given  to  Adam  de  Bardsey  &c.  (as  above) 
my  lordship  of  Bardsey  within  these  bounds  to  wit  : 
Beginning  at  the  mid  stream  of  Levyn  over  against  le 
Whytegrete  in  Cartemele  on  the  east,  so  in  a  straight  line 
coming  unto  the  white  cross  towards  the  west  and  so  from 
the  white  cross  following  the  king’s  highway  which  leads 
towards  Fornes  unto  le  Sletehaw,  and  so  from  le  Sletehaw 
by  le  Urswykefelde  unto  the  summit  of  Byrkerygg,  and 
so  from  the  summit  of  Byrkerygg  descending  by  the  new 
wall  unto  the  summit  of  Appletrebrow  towards  the  east, 
and  so  descending  by  the  summit  of  Appletrebrow  unto 
three  stones  standing  at  the  end  of  Appletrebrow  over 
against  Swynbreke,  and  so  lineally  from  the  three  stones 
unto  le  Whytescarre  in  the  Sea  wood  ( marina  silva),  and 
so  from  le  Whytescarre  lineally  descending  unto  four  trees 
of  oak  called  le  Four  Brothers,  and  so  from  the  Four 
Brothers  descending  unto  the  sand  shore  {rip a  sabuli),  and 
so  from  the  shore  in  a  straight  line  unto  the  mid  stream 
of  Levyn,  and  so  ascending  towards  the  north  by  the  mid 
stream  of  Levyn  unto  over  against  le  Whytegrete  aforesaid, 
which  is  the  first  division  :  To  hold  the  said  lordship  with 
lands,  tenements,  mills,  rents  and  services  of  free  men, 
meadows,  &c.,  homages,  wardships,  &c.,  courts,  suits  of 
court,  view  of  frankpledge  and  other  its  rights,  customs, 
&c.,  to  the  said  Adam  de  Bardsey  and  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body,  &c.,  of  the  lord  of  Aldyngham  for  ever,  rendering 
yearly  to  the  lord  of  Aldyngham,  &c.,  7s.  9d.  of  silver  at 
the  feast  of  St.  Martin  in  Winter  for  all  services.  With 
warranty.  Witnesses :  William  de  Forneys,  Alan  de  Toures, 
Richard  Flemyng,  Alexander  de  Bastyntwayt,  knights, 
William  Flemyng,*  prior  of  Conyngeshed,  and  many 
others. 

Know  ye  that  we  the  said  John  de  Cancefeld  and  Susanna  my 
wife  have  inspected,  read  and  examined,  and  have  for  ever  ap¬ 
proved  and  ratified  the  same  and  also  the  right  and  state  of  the 


*  One  William  Flemyng  was  prior  of  Conishead  much  later  than  this— r  309 
and  r$r8  ;  Victoria  History  of  Lancs.,  ii.,  143. 
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same  Adam  de  Bardsey  in  the  same  lordship  and  other  premises  ; 
and  have  also  remised,  released,  &c.  to  John  de  Bardsey,  son  of 
the  said  Adam,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  all  our  right,  title,  &c. 
in  the  said  lordship,  &c.,  and  we  will  make  no  claim  therein,  &c.  ; 
saving  to  us  and  our  heirs  7s.  gd.  of  silver  yearly.  Witnesses  : 
John,  Abbot  of  Forneys*  ;  John  de  Cornubia,  knt.f  ;  Master  Peter 
de  Gyldeford,  Master  John  de  Seleby,  Vincent  Verdena,  citizen 
of  York,  and  others.  Given  at  Fornes  on  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  tenth  year  of  King  Edward  son  of  King  Henry 
[24  June,  1282]. 


The  Bardsey  Deeds. 

The  following  deposition  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
text  above.  It  shows  that  the  Bardsey  family  had  various 
ancient  deeds  in  their  possession  in  1535.  It  is  probable 
that  these  were  preserved  as  evidence  by  the  Anderton 
and  Molyneux  families  and  transferred  to  Wilson  on  the 
sale  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  may  still  exist  in 
some  forgotten  box  in  a  solicitor’s  attic  or  cellar, |  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  these  and  similar  medieval 
deeds  of  the  Furness  families  should  be  disinterred  by 
those  who  have  knowledge  of  their  place  of  deposit  and 
sufficient  influence  with  the  owners.  The  history  even  of 
great  families  like  those  of  Kirkby  and  Fleming  is  obscure. 
No  pedigree  can  be  given  of  the  Broughtons,  and  the 
preceding  essay  will  show  how  much  is  needed  in  the  case 
of  the  Bardseys.  For  the  Penningtons,  however,  the  late 
Joseph  Foster  was  able  to  establish  the  descent  from  the 
public  records. 

[Duchy  of  Lancaster  Depositions,  series  i,  xxvi,  Nie). 

Examinations  taken  at  Ulverston,  15  April  26  Henry  VIII 
[1535]  at  the  ground  and  mill  in  dispute  between  Sir  John  Nevill 


*  This  abbot  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  A  John  of  Cockerham  was  abbot 
1303-1347  ;  Victoria  Hist,  of  Lancs.,  ii.,  130. 

t  John  de  Cornwall  (Cornubia),  of  Ulverston,  occurs  from  1285  onward  to 
about  1310. 

t  They  were  perhaps  dispersed  with  other  Braddyll  deeds  after  the  sale  of 
Conishead  Priory  by  that  family  about  1850  ;  Barber,  Furness  and  Cartmel 
Notes,  274. 
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of  Chevet,  co.  York  knt.  and  William  Bardesey  of  Bardesey  gent, 
include  the  following  : 

“  Item  the  seid  Sir  John  Nevill  by  his  servant  shewid  afor  the 
seid  Comissioners  the  day  place  &  yer  aboue  seid  for  the  prove  of 
his  title 

“  First  an  Indentur  made  betwix  Laurence  Cornewall  on  the 
one  partie  &  Edmund  Nevill  and  Custance  his  wiffe  on  the  other 
partie  that  the  seid  Laurence  Sette  Ferme  to  the  seid  Edmund  & 
Custance  his  water  mylne  in  Ulverston  terme  of  their  liffes  Dat’ 
die  mercurij  post  Fest’  assenconis  dni  anno  Regni  R.  Edwardi 
filij  R.  Edwardi  decio  [18  May  1317]. 

"  Item  a  Relesse  made  by  Laurence  Cornewall  to  Edmund 
Nevill  knyght  &  his  heires  of  of  all  his  landes  tenementes  and 
mylns  in  Ulverston  Dat’  die  veneris  prox  post  Fest’  ascencionis 
dni  anno  R.  R.  E.  filij  R.  E.  sexto  decio  [6  May  1323]. 

“  Item  a  Relesshe  of  Laurence  Cornewall  son  of  John  Corne¬ 
wall  to  Sir  Edmund  Nevill  knyght  &  Custance  his  wiffe  of  all  his 
landes  &  tenementes  in  Ulverston  Dat’  apud  Ulverston  die  lune 
prox  ante  Fest  sci  Laurentij  anno  regni  R.  E.  Filij  R.  E.  decio 
septio  [15  August  1323]. 

“  Item  a  lease  made  by  John  Nevill  lord  of  liuersege  to  Thomas 
Lek  of  his  water  mylne  in  Ulverston  Dat’  apud  liuersege  in  Festo 
Sci.  Andree  appostoli  anno  dni  m°ccc°  Septuagesimo  quarto  [30 
November  1374]. 

“  Item  the  seid  William  Bardsey  shewid  afor  the  seid  Com¬ 
issioners  the  day  yer  &  place  aboue  seidfor  the  prove  of  his 
title 

“  First  a  gifte  &  a  Relesse  made  by  John  Bardesey  to  Adam 
Bardesey  vicar  of  Milium  of  all  his  landes  &  mylns  in  Fournes 
Dat’  die  d’nica  post  Fest’  sci.  Thome  martiris  anno  regni  R.  E. 
tercij  a  conquest(u)  nono  [31  Dec.  1335]. 

“  Item  that  John  son  of  Adam  de  Bardesey  Relessit  to  William 
Bardesey  his  brother  all  his  landes  manors  mylns  and  other  in 
the  Townes  of  Bardsey  Ulverston  &  Broghton  Dat’  in  Festo  sci. 
Ambrosij  anno  Regni  R.  E.  t’cij  post  Conquest(um)  vicesimo 
[4  April  1346]. 

“  Also  the  seid  William  Bardesey  desirith  Respite  unto  a 
Fouther  day  and  seith  he  hath  other  evidences  to  shewe  For  his 
title  which  as  yet  are  not  in  his  owne  handes,  if  thes  be  not  suficient. 

“  Marmaduke  Tunstall  Esqr. 

“  Robert  Hesketh.” 
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CHRISTOPHER  BARDSEY’S  WILL.* 
(Archdeaconry  of  Richmond  Wills,  Furness  Deanery  —  67). 

This  is  the  declaration  of  the  intent,  mind  and  last  will  of  me 
Christopher  Bardsay,  esquire,  of  all  lands  and  tenements  etc. 
contained  in  one  deed  indented  to  this  my  present  will  annexed,  J 
as  shall  appear  here  in  divers  sundry  articles. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  6th  March,  i528[-9],  I  Christopher 
Bardsay  of  Bardsay,  esquire,  whole  in  mind  and  diseased  with 
inhrmity  of  my  body,  do  give  my  soul  to  God  and  my  body  to 
be  buried  within  the  Priory  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Conyshed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  said  church  in  a  place  called  “  ye  prior  qweyr,” 
with  all  my  mortuaries  due  to  my  parish  church  of  Urswyk. 

I  will  that  Jenet  my  wife  and  my  son  William,  if  he  be  in  the 
country,  cause  me  to  be  buried  according  to  my  degree  and  to 
have  as  many  masses  said  for  me  on  the  day  of  my  burying  as 
they  can  conveniently  get  priests  to  say.  I  give  to  the  Prior  of 
Conyshed  for  the  observances  on  that  day  10s.,  and  to  every 
brother  of  the  said  house  i2d.,  to  every  secular  priest  6d.,  to 
every  monk  of  the  house  of  Lornes  I2d.,  to  be  taken  of  my  goods 
and  chattels. 

Also  I  will  that  whereas  I  have  granted  and  confirmed  to  Sir 
William  Lailond  knight,  John  Huddleston  esquire,  Roland  Thorn- 
boroght  esquire,  Nicholas  Gawyn  and  William  Lancaster  gentle¬ 
men,  and  Sir  William  Flemyng  priest,  certain  lands,  tenements 
etc.  to  have  to  them  and  their  heirs  to  the  use  that  they  fulfil 
this  the  last  will  of  me  the  said  Christopher  : 

Pirst  I  will  that  my  feoffees  stand  seised  of  the  said  lands  etc. 
to  the  use  of  me  the  said  Christopher  during  my  natural  life,  and 
thereof  to  suffer  me  to  take  up  the  issues  and  profits  without 
incumbrance. 

Item  I  will  after  my  decease  that  my  feoffees  stand  seised  of 
as  much  of  the  said  lands  etc.  as  shall  extend  to  the  yearly  value 
of  £6.  1 6s.  3d.  to  the  intent  that  they  pay,  to  such  persons  as  I 
am  indebted  to,  therewith  so  much  by  year  to  such  times  as  my 
whole  debts  contained  in  a  schedule  to  this  my  will  annexed  be 
fully  content  and  paid  ;  provided  that  if  my  said  feoffees  be  put 
to  any  suit  or  trouble  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  my  last  will 
that  they  shall  take  up  as  much  of  all  the  said  rents  and  profits 
thereupon  coming  as  all  the  said  cost  shall  extend  to. 


*  The  spelling  is  modernized, 
t  The  will  alone  remains  at  Somerset  House. 
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Also  I  will  that  my  said  feoffees  shall  be  seised  in  as  much  of 
another  parcel  of  the  said  lands  and  tenements  as  shall  extend 
to  the  yearly  value  of  5  marks  by  year,  to  the  intent  that  the 
rents  and  profits  thereof  coming  they  shall  pay  to  Jane  Bardsay 
my  daughter  yearly  while  my  debts  are  paid  40s.  yearly  and  to 
my  son  Christopher  Bardsay  (or  his  mother  to  his  use)  20s.  yearly 
and  to  my  bastard  son  Daniel  Bardsay  6s.  8d.  yearly. 

After  my  whole  debts  are  paid  I  will  that  my  feoffees  stand 
seised  of  as  much  a  parcel  of  the  said  lands  as  shall  be  of  the 
yearly  rent  clear  of  40s.,  to  the  use  of  my  son  Christopher  Bardsay 
during  his  mother’s  life  and  after  her  decease  to  the  use  of  my  right 
heirs  ;  and  of  as  much  a  parcel  of  the  said  lands  as  shall  be  of  the 
yearly  rent  of  £\  to  the  use  of  Jane  Bardsay  my  daughter  (if  she 
be  living)  till  such  time  as  they  have  paid  to  her  ^40  towards  the 
performance  of  her  marriage,  the  40s.  aforesaid  to  be  allowed. 

Also  I  will  that  after  my  said  debts  paid  my  said  feoffees  be 
seised  of  as  much  a  parcel  thereof  as  shall  be  to  the  yearly  value 
of  13s.  4d.  to  the  use  of  my  said  son  Daniel  during  his  life  ;  and 
shall  receive  after  my  death  of  all  the  said  lands  £6.  16s.  3d.  and 
with  the  same  pay  Sir  John  Egglefeld  my  priest*  to  pray  for  my 
soul  and  all  Christian  souls  by  the  space  of  two  years  or  as  long 
as  they  conveniently  think  may  be.  Also  my  will  is  that  my  said 
feoffees  stand  seised  of  6s.  by  year  to  the  use  of  William  Wodborne 
my  old  servant  during  his  life  and  after  his  death  to  the  use  of 
my  right  heirs. 

Item  my  will  is  my  feoffees  shall,  after  all  this  performed  by 
their  discretion,  see  all  my  debts  paid  one  after  the  other  according 
as  they  stand  in  the  said  schedule  to  this  present  will  annexed. 

Whereas  William  Bardsey  my  son  and  heir  and  I  have  suffered 
a  recovery  in  the  law  to  be  had  against  us  by  certain  of  my  wife’s 
friends  of  the  manor  of  Mekyll  Clyfton  in  Combreland  to  the 
intent  that  my  said  wife  (if  she  outlive  me)  have  the  said  lordship 
during  her  life  in  the  name  of  her  whole  dower,  and  to  the  intent 
that  after  her  decease  my  said  son  Christopher  Bardsay  have  as 
much  of  the  demesne  lands  as  should  be  of  the  yearly  value  of 
5  marks  above  all  charges  during  his  life,  and  after  his  decease 
to  the  intent  that  the  said  recoverers  should  stand  seised  of  the 
said  manor  to  the  use  of  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  Christopher 
the  father  for  ever  :  if  the  said  William  my  son  or  his  heirs  in¬ 
cumber  or  vex  or  suit  any  part  of  this  my  will  or  incumber  or 


*  “  Sir  ”  John  Eaglesfield  was  the  testator’s  chaplain  ;  Duchy  Pleadings  and 
Depositions  (Rec.  Soc.  L.  and  C.),  i,  98. 
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vex  my  said  wife  or  my  son  Christopher  to  have  and  enjoy  the 
said  manor  and  every  part  of  it  according  to  the  intent  aforesaid, 
then  my  will  is  that  (the  said  intent  notwithstanding)  my  wife 
shall  have  her  whole  dower  throughout  all  my  lands  besides  the 
said  manor  of  Clyfton  and  that  the  said  Sir  William  Lailond  and 
my  other  feoffees  shall  at  their  discretion  give  to  my  said  son 
Christopher  during  his  life  as  much  of  my  said  lands  as  shall 
extend  to  6  marks  by  the  year. 

Item  I  will  that  my  wife’s  children  have  £8  that  is  owing  to 
them  and  that  my  feoffees  pay  it  of  my  lands.  Item  I  will  the 
said  children — William,  Jenet  and  Mawdeland  Skelton — have  the 
barn  part*  of  goods  their  mother  brought  with  them  to  me  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  indenture  made  between  me,  my  son  William,  and  their 
friends,  and  also  the  said  goods  to  be  taken  of  the  same  if  it  be 
there  and  if  it  be  not  there  then  it  to  be  taken  of  my  lands  and 
tenements  at  the  discretion  of  my  said  feoffees. 

In  witness  whereof  I  the  said  Christopher  have  subscribed  this 
my  present  will  with  my  own  hand  the  day  and  year  abovesaid. 

Not  proved,  but  letters  of  administration  to  the  relict  of 
the  aforesaid  Christopher  and  William  Bardsay,  esquire, 
at  Lancaster,  dated  ....  [unfinished]. 


Appendix. 


The  following  is  an  extended  transcript  of  the  deed  at 
Hornby  chapel  which  has  been  cited,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  in  the  preceding  account  of  the  descent.  It 
is  not  the  original,  but  written  in  what  seems  to  be  an 
early  fifteenth-century  hand,  in  small  and  beautifully- 
formed  letters,  on  a  piece  of  parchment  only  6|  inches  by 
g  inches,  indented  at  the  top.  At  the  end  are  two  seal 
tabs,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  wax  upon  them. 

Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  ad  quos  presens  scriptum  cyrographatum 
pervenerit  J  ohannes  Cancefeld  dominus  de  Aldyngham  et  Susanna 
uxor  ejus  Salutem.  Cum  Gilbertus  Alius  Ranulphi  filii  Rogeri  de 
Bardsey  dominus  de  Bardsey  per  cartam  suam  feofamenti  dedit 
et  concessit  Ade  de  Bardsey  filio  suo  et  heredibus  masculis  de 


*  Children’s  part. 
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corpore  suo  legitime  procreatis  vel  procreandis  totum  dominium 
suum  de  Bardsey  cum  pertinenciis  habendum  et  tenendum  eidem 
Ade  et  heredibus  suis  masculis  de  corpore  suo  procreatis  seu 
procreandis  prout  per  eandem  cartam  plenius  apparet  cujus 
quidem  carte  tenor  sequitur  in  hec  verba. 

Sciant  omnes  tarn  presentes  quam  futuri  quod  ego  Gilber- 
tus  filius  Ranulphi  filii  Rogeri  de  Bardsey  dominus  de 
Bardsey  dedi  concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi 
Ade  de  Bardsey  filio  meo  et  heredibus  masculis  de  corpore 
suo  legitime  procreatis  vel  procreandis  totum  dominium 
meum  de  Bardsey  infra  has  divisas  videlicet  Incipiendo  ad 
mediam  aquam  de  Levyn  contra  le  Whytegrete  in  Carte- 
mele  in  oriente  et  sic  linialiter  veniendo  usque  ad  albam 
crucem  versus  occidentem  et  sic  de  alba  cruce  sequendo 
viam  regiam  que  ducit  versus  Fornesiam  usque  le  Sletehaw. 
et  sic  de  Sletehaw  per  le  Urswykefeldes  usque  ad  summi- 
tatem  de  Byrkeryg.  et  sic  de  summitate  de  Byrkeryg 
descendendo  per  novum  murum  usque  ad  summitatem  de 
Appletrebrow  versus  orientem.  et  sic  descendendo  per 
summitatem  de  Appletrebrow  usque  ad  tres  lapides  stantes 
ad  hnem  de  Appletrebrow  contra  Swynbreke.  et  sic  linia¬ 
liter  a  tribus  lapidibus  usque  le  Whytescarre  in  Marina 
Silva,  et  sic  a  le  Whitescarre  linialiter  descendendo  usque 
ad  quattuor  arbores  quercus  vocatos  le  Quattuor  Fratres. 
et  sic  a  quattuor  arboribus  predictis  descendendo  usque  ad 
ripam  sabuli.  et  sic  a  ripa  sabuli  linialiter  usque  ad  mediam 
aquam  de  Levyn.  et  sic  ascendendo  versus  boream  per 
mediam  aquam  de  Levyn  usque  contra  le  Whytegrete  pre¬ 
dictum  que  est  prima  divisa.  Habendum  et  tenendum 
totum  predictum  dominium  una  cum  terris  tenementis 
molendinis  redditibus  et  serviciis  liberorum  hominum  pratis 
pascuis  et  pasturis  viis  semitis  ripariis  aquis  piscariis  stagnis 
vivariis  turbariis  gardinis  curtilagiis  homagiis  wardis  mari- 
tagiis  communibus  boscis  subboscis  warennis  moris  mares- 
cis  releviis  eschaetis  curiis  et  sectis  curie  cum  visu  franci- 
plegii  et  cum  aliis  suis  iuribus  et  pertinenciis  consuetudini- 
bus  libertatibus  et  commoditatibus  quibuscunque  eidem 
dominio  spectantibus  predicto  Ade  de  Bardsey  et  heredibus 
masculis  de  corpore  suo  legitime  procreatis  seu  procreandis 
de  domino  de  Aldyngham  imperpetuum.  Reddendo  inde 
annuatim  predicto  domino  de  Aldyngham  et  heredibus  suis 
septem  solidos  et  novem  denarios  argenti  ad  festum  sancti 
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Martini  in  hyeme  pro  omnibus  secularibus  serviciis  sectis 
curie  exactionibus  et  demandis  tantum.  Et  ego  dictus 
Gilbertus  et  heredes  mei  totum  predictum  dominium  ac 
cetera  premissa  omnia  et  singula  cum  omnibus  suis  perti- 
nenciis  ut  predictum  est  predicto  Ade  et  heredibus  masculis 
de  corpore  suo  legitime  procreatis  seu  procreandis  contra 
omnes  gentes  warantizabimus  acquietabimus  et  defende- 
mus  imperpetuum.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  huic  presenti 
carte  mee  sigillum  meum  apposui.  His  testibus  Willelmo 
de  Forneys  Alano  de  Toures  Richardo  Flemyng  Alexandra 
de  Bastyntwayt  militibus  Willelmo  Flemyng  priore  de 
Conyngeshed  et  multis  aliis. 

Noveritis  nos  predictos  Johannem  Cancefeld  et  Susannam  uxorem 
meam  dictam  cartam  inspexisse  legisse  et  examinasse  ac  eandem 
cartam  nec  iron  totum  Ius  et  staturn  eiusdem  Ade  de  Bardsey  in 
eodern  dominio  ac  ceteris  premissis  omnibus  et  singulis  cum  suis 
pertinenciis  imperpetuum  approbasse  ratificasse  et  in  omnibus 
quantum  in  nobis  est  confirmasse.  Nec  non  remisisse  relaxasse 
et  oinnino  pro  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  imperpetuum  quietum 
clamasse  Johanni  de  Bardsey  filio  predicti  Ade  et  heredibus  de 
corpore  suo  legitime  procreatis  seu  procreandis  totum  jus  staturn 
titulum  et  clameum  nostrum  que  unquam  habuimus  habemus  seu 
quovismodo  in  futuro  habere  poterimus  vel  poterint  heredes  nostri 
in  toto  predicto  dominio  ac  ceteris  premissis  omnibus  et  singulis 
cum  suis  pertinenciis.  Ita  quod  nec  nos  predicti  Iohannes  Cance¬ 
feld  et  Susanna  uxor  mea  nec  heredes  nostri  nec  aliquis  alius  per 
nos  pro  nobis  lure  titulo  aut  nomine  nostro  aliquod  Ius  staturn 
titulum  vel  clameum  in  predicto  dominio  ac  ceteris  premissis 
omnibus  et  singulis  cum  suis  pertinenciis  nec  in  aliqua  inde 
parcella  de  cetera  exigere  clamare  seu  vendicare  poterimus  nec 
debemus  in  futuro.  Sed  ab  omni  actione  Iuris  et  clamei  inde 
simus  exclusi  imperpetuum  per  presentes.  Salvis  nobis  et  here¬ 
dibus  nostris  septem  solidis  et  novem  denariis  argenti  annuatim. 
In  cuius  rei  testimonium  presenti  scripto  nostro  cyrographato 
sigilla  nostra  apposuimus.  His  testibus  Johanne  Abbate  de 
Forneys  Johanne  de  Cornubia  miiite  Magistro  Petra  de  Gyldeforde 
Magistro  Johanne  de  Seleby  Vincentio  Verdena  cive  Eborum  et 
aliis.  Datum  Fornesie  in  festo  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  Anno 
regni  regis  Edwardi  filii  regis  Henrici  decimo. 

[Indorsed  (?  17th  century)]  Gilbert  ye  sone  of  Ralph  ye  sone  of 
Roger  his  grant  to  Adam  his  sone  of  lands  in  Bardsea  within  ye 
boundaryes  herein  specif yed. 
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II.— The  Anderton  Family. 


The  Andertons  of  Euxton  and  Clay  ton-le- Woods  were 
an  offshoot  from  the  parent  stock  of  Anderton  of  Anderton 
in  Leyland  Hundred.* * * §  James  Anderton  of  Clayton,  the 
husband  of  Dorothy  Bardsey,  was  an  active  official  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s.  His  Furness  connexion  may  be  given 
here.  On  17th  May,  1579,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
office  of  Receiver  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  monastery 
of  Furness  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and  Cumberlandf  ; 
this  office  he  still  held  in  1603-4  +  and  1614,  §  while  on 
22nd  May,  1605,  he  secured  the  reversion  of  the  receiver¬ 
ship,  so  far  as  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  were  concerned, 
for  his  son  James. ||  He  acted  as  one  of  the  Crown  Com¬ 
missioners  at  Dalton  on  15th  March,  1582-3.^  On  28th 
April,  1586,  he  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  lease  of  the 
herbage  and  pannage  of  a  wood  called  Ronaltes  or  Ronolde 
Wood  in  the  manor  of  Low  or  Plain  Furness** * * §§  ;  but  there 
was  some  dispute  over  it,ff  and  the  lease  was  delivered 
to  be  cancelled  in  Michaelmas  term,  1589.  On  5th  May, 
1591,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  important  stewardship 
of  the  royal  manor  of  Muchland,  with  the  keepership  of 
Seawood  Park  and  the  custody  of  Gleaston  Castle  for  life, 
in  succession  to  William  Gerard  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill  and 
William  his  son,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  in 
1573  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Carus.  §§  He  was  to  have 

*  Victoria  Hist,  of  Lancs.,  vi,  19,  20. 

t  Duchy  of  Lane.  Miscell.  Books,  xliv.,  fol.  45211-454.  For  this  office  he 
was  to  receive  £20  a  year  and  a  “  portage  ”  or  poundage  of  4d.  for  every  pound. 

t  Lancs,  and  Ches.  Records  (Rec.  Soc.  L.  &  C.)  L,  32. 

§  Exchequer  Decrees  and  Orders,  ser.  ii.,  xxi.,  fol.  90. 

||  Calendar  S.  P.  Dom.  1603-10,  p.  218. 

II  West,  Antiq.  of  Furness  (ed.  1774),  app.  viii. 

**  Duchy  of  Lane.  Miscell.  Books,  xlvi.,  fol.  29415-5. 

tt  Duchy  of  Lane.  Pleadings,  cxxxviii.,  A16. 

}1  Duchy  of  Lane.  Decrees  and  Orders,  xviii.,  736. 

§§  Patent  Roll  1364  (33  Eliz.,  pt.  iii.),  m.  40.  Anderton  had  been  deputy- 
steward  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  before  obtaining  the  stewardship  ;  Ex¬ 
chequer  K.  R.  Bills  and  Answers,  James  I.,  Lane.,  no.  150. 
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£10  for  the  stewardship  and  £3  for  the  keepership  of  the 
Park  and  Castle. 

His  lordship  of  Bardsea  in  right  of  his  wife  and  his 
offices  of  steward  of  Muchland  and  receiver  of  the  Furness 
Abbey  lands  must  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  Furness  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  much  of  his  time  he  spent  there.  His  manor 
of  Clayton  was  perhaps  his  more  usual  residence.  In 
1595  he  tried  to  obtain  the  stewardship  of  the  queen’s 
manors  in  Lonsdale  and  the  constableship  of  Lancaster 
Castle  during  pleasure,*  but  William  Farrington  of  Worden 
established  a  prior  title.  In  the  time  of  James  I  Anderton 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county. f 

The  failure  of  the  Ronaltes  Wood  grant,  mentioned 
above,  arose  from  the  claim  of  Bryan  Richardson,  who 
asserted  that  he  and  his  ancestors  from  beyond  the  memory 
of  man  had  been  seised  according  to  the  custom  of  tenant- 
right  of  the  messuage  called  Ronold  and  the  wood  called 
Ronold  Wood,  paying  37s.  qd.  rent  ;  the  herbage  of  the 
wood  was  an  appurtenance,  and  the  tenants  had  always 
taken  in  the  wood  hedge  boot,  plough  boot,  house  boot 
and  fire  boot  at  their  own  wills,  having  no  turbary  for 
fire  boot. 

In  1597  James  Anderton  had  to  make  a  complaint 
against  William  Bardsey,  citizen  and  skinner  of  London,  J 
who  has  been  named  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper. 
William  had  asserted  his  right  to  a  messuage  in  Bardsea, 
in  virtue  of  inheritance  from  his  father  Robert,  “  according 
to  the  customary  estate  and  tenant  right  used  and  accus¬ 
tomed  in  those  parts,”  and  had  in  1586  sold  the  same  for 
£60  to  Anderton.  The  price  had  been  paid  to  Bardsey, 
his  mother  Margaret,  and  John  Nicholson.  Then  Ander- 

*  Duchy  of  Lane.  Draft  Patents,  bundle  8,  fol.  5-7  ;  Miscell.  Books  (Com¬ 
missions,  Orders,  etc.),  xeix.,  fol.  194. 

t  Miscellanea  of  the  Exchequer,  16/21  ;  Manchester  Sessions  (Rec.  Soc. 
L.  &  C.),  86. 

J  Duchy  of  Lane.  Pleadings,  clxxi.,  A3. 
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ton  found  that  Bardsey’s  title  was  questioned,  and  so  he 
“  was  eftsoons  constrained  at  his  great  charges  to  purchase 
the  said  premises  as  well  from  your  Highness  as  from 
other  persons  who  had  the  right  therein  ”  ;  after  all  which 
Bardsey  claimed  the  whole  £60  by  suit  at  the  common 
law.  Among  other  inquiries  ordered  was  one  made  at 
Urswick  Church  by  Miles  Dodding,  esq.,  Leonard  Rawlin- 
son  and  others.* * * §  The  depositions  contain  several  points 
of  local  interest  : — 

James  Armetriding  of  Bardsea,  aged  42,  said  the  disputed  tene¬ 
ment  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  Conishead  Priory  and  the 
tenant  right  was  worth  £80.  Margaret  Bardsey,  mother  of 
William,  had  for  profits  since  Anderton’s  purchase  each  year 
4  windles  of  oatmeal,  3  windles  of  “bige/’  1  peck  of  groats,  12 
thraves  of  straw,  and  4s.  in  money,  in  addition  to  the  occupation 
of  a  dwellinghouse,  a  garth,  \  acre  of  land,  one  cow’s  grass  for  the 
summer  and  2  loads  of  turves. 

John  Pearson  of  Bardsea,  aged  54,  said  that  Robert  father  of 
William  Bardsey  had  had  his  tenement  taken  from  him  into  the 
queen’s  hands,  so  that  the  tenant  right  did  not  descend  to  the 
son.  He  believed  that  Anthony  Nicholson,  father  of  John,  had 
been  lawful  tenant  of  one  moiety,  which  had  accordingly  des¬ 
cended  to  the  said  John  Nicholson.  John  Postleth waite  and 
Thomas  Addison  of  Bardsea  supported  this. 

The  matter  was  referred  in  1598  to  the  arbitration  of 
Nicholas  Mosley  and  Richard  Hutton,  but  the  result 
does  not  appear  to  be  recorded. f 

James  Anderton  himself  had  to  meet  a  serious  complaint 
of  unfair  dealing  in  his  stewardship  of  the  manor  of  Much- 
land:];  in  1614,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  being  then  attorney 
general. §  It  was  to  the  effect  that  “  out  of  his  covetous 
mind  ”  he  had  endeavoured  to  annex  to  his  small  manor 


*  Duchy  of  Lane.  Depositions,  bundle  39,  no.  15. 

t  Duchy  of  Lane.  Decrees  and  Orders,  xxii.,  fol.  20,  199. 

t  Mutchland  otherwise  called  Michelland.  Mutehelland  also  occurs  in  these 
pleadings. 

§  Exchequer  K.  R.  Bills  and  Answers,  James  I.,  Lane.,  no.  150;  the 
depositions  are  very  long,  but  the  summary  in  the  text  will  explain  the  case 
and  show  how  Bardsea  was  affected. 
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or  lordship  of  Bardsea  “  a  great  part  ”  of  the  commons 
pertaining  to  the  king’s  lordship  of  Muchland,  “  to  the 
great  and  intolerable  oppression  of  the  poor  tenants  [of 
this  lordship]  who  at  their  courts  have  for  a  long  time 
laboured  to  oppose  him  therein.”  Bardsea  Moor  was  the 
chief  area  in  dispute,  Anderton  claiming  it  as  part  of  his 
wife  Dorothy’s  inheritance,  and  also  closing  an  alleged 
“  ancient  way  ”  across  the  common,  used  by  travellers 
on  horseback  and  on  foot  between  the  manor  of  Muchland 
and  the  mosses  called  Plumpton  Moss  and  Cartmel  (wood) 
Moss,*  and  to  and  from  the  towns  of  Lancaster,  Kendal, 
Ulverston,  etc.  The  road  was  said  to  go  between  the 
king’s  park  of  Seawood  (at  a  place  called  Seawood  Rake- 
foot)  and  Conishead  Bank,  but  by  Anderton’s  obstructions 
the  tenants  were  now  compelled  “  to  go  within  the  high 
and  low  water  mark  upon  the  sea  sand,  to  the  danger  of 
their  lives.”  It  was  further  alleged  that  whereas  the  king 
had  given  30  great  timber  trees  to  be  cut  into  stakes  and 
“  spiles  ”  for  the  reparation  and  maintenance  of  the  sea 
banks,  Anderton  had  taken  some  of  them  up  and  used 
them  to  form  the  road  obstructions  complained  of.  He 
had  also  procured  presentments  to  be  made  by  a  jury  of 
his  own  tenants  in  Bardseaf  in  support  of  his  claims. 
The  case  was  made  more  serious  by  a  further  charge  : — 

The  said  nuisance  unto  them  [the  tenants]  is  presentable  only  in 
his  Majesty’s  court  leet,  where  the  said  Mr.  Anderton  is  steward 
and  will  suffer  no  presentment  to  pass  on  his  Majesty’s  behalf, 
but  suppresses  all  presentments  in  that  behalf  made  by  the  juries 
of  his  Majesty’s  said  leet  in  those  cases  and  labours  to  nominate 
jurors  for  his  own  purpose,  to  draw  them  (being  of  his  own  appoint¬ 
ment)  against  his  Majesty,  and  to  that  purpose  intrudes  himself 
among  the  juries  when  they  are  sworn  and  are  in  private  together 
to  overbear  them  with  his  countenance  and  with  agreements,  they 
being  plain  countrymen. 


*  Herein  the  Muchland  tenants  had  right  to  peats,  fuel,  “  eldinge  ”  and 
firing. 

t  This  shows  that  manor  courts  were  held  for  Bardsea. 
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The  which  his  outrages  and  violences,  ne  being  a  justice  of  peace 
in  that  country,  he  beareth  out  and  committeth  and  hath  com¬ 
mitted  within  these  two  years  and  more  to  imprison  the  poor 
tenants  of  his  Majesty  that  resist  him  and  distraineth  their 
goods  and  imposeth  fines  upon  them  and  stopped  their  carts, 
wains  and  carriages  continually  and  thereby  enforceth  them  to 
great  extremities  ;  threatening  the  jurors  of  his  Majesty’s  tenants 
to  force  them  to  travel  to  London  unless  they  do  present  according 
to  his  liking,  contrary  to  the  truth  and  against  his  Majesty's  right 
and  their  ancient  customs.  By  means  whereof  they  cannot  use 
the  freedom  and  liberty  of  their  consciences  ;  neither  will  he 
receive  any  verdict  or  presentment  made  for  his  Majesty  if  it  be 
not  according  to  his  liking,  and  hath  now  of  late  refused  to  enter 
and  take  a  verdict  of  the  jurors  and  their  presentments  in  this 
case  for  the  highway  and  the  right  of  the  said  tenants,  and  will 
not  suffer  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  enter  the  same. 

The  tenants  had  not  even  then  exhausted  their  pent-up 
grievances.  They  went  on  to  allege  that  Anderton  had 
enclosed  parcels  of  his  majesty’s  common  for  his  own  use  ; 
that  though  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fences  of 
Seawood  Park  he  had  ploughed  much  of  the  land  there 
for  himself  and  so  compelled  the  deer  to  “  wander  up  and 
down  the  country  and  consume  the  corn  of  the  poor 
tenants  ”  ;  that  he  had  cut  down  the  timber  trees  in  the 
park  for  his  own  profit ;  that  he  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
manor  court  as  well  as  steward  of  the  manor,  thus  removing 
all  check  on  his  proceedings,  besides  bullying  the  (acting) 
clerk  by  his  authority  as  justice  ;  that  he  kept  the  courts 
at  irregular  times,  charged  unlawful  fees  for  the  writing 
of  copies  and  surrenders,  and  took  such  surrenders  pri¬ 
vately,  out  of  court  ;  that  instead  of  spending  his  allow¬ 
ance  of  26s.  8d.  for  court  dinners  “  to  draw  the  officers 
together  to  confer  and  consider  for  his  Highness’s  benefit 
and  for  the  honour  of  the  court,”  he  had  simply  put  it 
in  his  own  pocket ;  and  that  he  had  in  many  ways  oppressed 
and  wronged  the  tenants,  particular  instances  being  given, 
viz.,  those  of  Thomas  Chambers,  Peter  Briggs,  Robert 
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Pearson  (whose  heir  was  Jennet,  wife  of  James  Askew), 
John  Fell,  and  Robert  his  son,  and  Richard  Myers.  This 
last  grievance  may  be  recited  as  it  was  given  : — 

Whereas  one  Richard  Myers  was  seised  according  to  the  custom 
of  copy  of  Court  Roll  of  an  ancient  sheep  pasture  or  “  heafe  ” 
within  the  said  manor,  the  said  steward  did  of  late  assemble 
nineteen  persons  to  drive  the  sheep  from  the  said  common  and 
did  drive  them  away  ;  and  whensoever  the  said  Myers  doth  use 
the  same  the  said  Anderton  hath  set  unconscionable  fines  and 
amercements  upon  the  said  Myers  to  his  utter  undoing. 

An  inquiry  was  of  course  ordered  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown.  James  Anderton  as  steward,  William  Hutton  of 
Cartmel  as  deputy-steward,  and  Roger  Harrington,  who 
had  taken  Pearson’s  tenement,  declared  the  complaints 
were  those  of  a  few  of  the  tenants  without  the  consent  or 
approval  of  “  the  best  sort  and  the  greatest  number.” 
Anderton  claimed  Bardsea  Moor  as  belonging  to  the  manor 
of  Bardsea,  the  inheritance  of  Dorothy  his  wife  and  her 
ancestors  “  for  the  space  of  divers  hundred  years  ”  ;  he 
had  inclosed  an  acre  of  this  moor,  as  he  had  a  right  to 
do,  the  tenants  of  Muchland  having  no  common  of  pasture 
there.  He  denied  the  right  of  way  and  stated  that  in 
1612  he  had  prosecuted  Richard  Myers  and  others  at 
Lancaster  Quarter  Sessions  for  trespass  in  making  use  of 
it,  and  they  had  been  convicted  and  fined  ;  he  had  more 
recently  brought  an  action  for  trespass  with  the  same 
object  of  upholding  his  right  over  the  moor.  He  admitted 
the  setting  and  transposing  of  the  “  spiles,”  but  it  was 
lawfully  done  for  the  protection  of  his  wife’s  inheritance 
and  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king,  averring  : — 

that  the  said  manor  and  lordship  of  Bardsea  and  Bardsea  Moor 
are  the  sole  and  proper  inheritance  of  this  defendant  and  his  said 
wife  and  so  as  well  by  presentments  in  this  defendant’s  court  for 
his  manor  of  Bardsea  by  the  homage,  &c.,  hath  been  sundry 
times  found  as  also  by  ancient  evidences  belonging  to  this  defen¬ 
dant  and  his  said  wife. 
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He  denied  altogether  the  accusation  of  abuse  of  his 
authority  as  steward  of  the  manor  of  Muchland. 

It  was  alleged  in  reply  that  Anderton  was  “  only  a 
freeholder  of  a  moiety  of  Bardsea  as  a  coparcener  in  the 
right  of  his  wife  with  one  Mrs.  Salkeld,  who  were  the 
daughters  and  heirs  of  one  Bardsey.”  The  charges  made 
were  stoutly  maintained,  but  a  note  on  the  depositions 
states  “  the  answers  of  the  defendants  are  very  certain 
and  sufficient.” 

Interrogations,  twenty-three  in  number,  were  proposed 
in  the  usual  way,  and  depositions  in  reply  were  taken  at 
the  house  of  Roger  Duckett  in  Cartmell  Fell  on  12th 
October,  1614.*  Alan  Standfurth,  gentleman,  aged  52, 
was  certain  as  to  the  right  of  way  disputed  ;  it  had  been 
used  “  during  the  time  of  his  remembrance  there,  viz. 
twenty-two  years,  and  by  report,  time  out  of  mind  of 
man.”  His  own  servants  had  been  stopped  and  “  turned 
into  the  gravel,  whereby  they  were  much  troubled  and 
in  danger  to  have  lost  an  ox.”  The  ‘spiles’  and  other 
obstructions  had  been  placed  in  the  roadway  claimed 
about  June  two  years  ago  [i.e.  1612].  The  deponent  com¬ 
plained  of  the  deer  of  Seawood  being  “  forced  to  feed 
abroad  and  to  destroy  his  Majesty’s  tenants’  corn.  ” 

John  ‘  Fleemynge  ’  of  Coniston,  esquire,  aged  forty, 
said  he  remembered  hearing  “  some  old  evidence  which 
did  specify  that  Bardsea  was  granted  forth  of  the  said 
manor  ”  of  Muchland.  He  testified  that  “  Mr.  Anderton 
to  entitle  himself  [to  Bardsea  Moor]  had  of  late  kept  a 
court  at  Bardsea,”  where  he  had  customary  tenants  ;  and 
that  he  had  refused  the  presentment  of  the  jury  in  the 
king’s  court,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  frighten  the  jury 


*  Exchequer  Depositions  by  Commission,  12  James  I.,  Mich.,  Lancaster,  no. 
35.  Duckett’s  was  “  a  poor  alehouse  ...  far  remote  from  any  town  or  place  of 
lodging  for  travellers,”  and  Anderton  complained  that  he  could  not  be  present 
there  on  account  of  other  duties.  The  depositions  were  taken  most  of  one  day, 
all  through  the  night  and  till  about  9  o’clock  next  morning.  The  evidence 
was  ordered  to  be  suppressed  ;  Exchequer  Decrees  and  Orders,  set.  ii.,  vol. 
xxi.,  fol.  90  (Mich.  1614)  ;  xx.,  fol.  219.  A  new  commission  was  ordered. 
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into  a  withdrawal,  but  “  at  the  next  court  after,  it  was 
altered  to  his  purpose.” 

John  Tompson  of  Gressingham,  gentleman,  aged  67, 
remembered  the  way  in  dispute  for  47  years  past.  He 
had  been  a  juror  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  suits  be¬ 
tween  Anderton  and  Myers,  but  when  he  and  two  other 
jurymen  went  to  see  the  ground,  Mr.  Anderton’s  men 
confessed  that  they  had  stopped  the  way  and  that  some 
of  the  “  spiles  ”  which  had  been  placed  at  the  king’s 
charges  for  defence  of  the  sea  were  taken  up  and  set  in  the 
way  by  them  to  bar  the  same.  William  Lodge  of  Nether 
Relief,  yeoman,  aged  69,  deposed  that  he  went  with  the 
last  witness  and  Thomas  Woollfall  to  view  the  ground. 

Leonard  Asbourner  of  Gleaston,  husbandman,  aged  35, 
deposed  that  as  he  was  going  with  his  horses  and  cart 
towards  Cartmel  Moss  to  fetch  peats  he  overtook  Richard 
Myers  on  the  usual  way  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Seawood  Rake  foot,  and  coming  to  him  saw  two  of  Mr. 
Anderton’s  men  stopping  Myers  in  the  highway  and 
struggling  with  him.  He  being  then  constable,  left  his 
horses  and  cart  and  commanded  the  king’s  peace  to  be 
kept  ;  but  presently,  in  deponent’s  sight,  came  one 
Bardsey  with  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand  and  swore  with  a 
great  oath,  11  Let  me  come  and  I  will  strike  him.” 

William  Penny  of  Sunbreck,  yeoman,  aged  44,  deposed 
nothing  material,  but  Nicholas  Marre  of  the  Scales  in 
Furness,  yeoman,  44,  testified  to  the  verdict  of  the  Much- 
land  jury  affirming  the  right  of  way  over  Bardsea  Moor. 
“  And  then  the  said  Mr.  Anderton  caused  the  clerk  to 
stay  and  no  further  openly  to  read  it,  and  then  returned 
that  part  of  their  verdict  with  some  other  part  of  their 
presentments  back  again  to  the  jury,  and  would  not 
accept  of  it,  but  commanded  the  jury  within  a  short  time 
to  deliver  their  verdict  in  the  Exchequer  under  pain  of 
40s.  a  man,  they  being  in  all  24  jurors.”  James  Chamber 
of  Rousbeck  testified  the  same. 
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John  Gardner,  of  Sunbrecke,  husbandman,  aged  24, 
deposed  that  a  court  had  been  kept  at  Bardsea  a  year 
before,  at  which  he  heard  the  said  Mr.  Anderton  read  a 
writing  forbidding  the  tenants  of  Muchland  to  pass  over 
Bardsea  Moor  from  a  place  called  “  Wadhead  Nouke  ”  to 
another  place  called  “  Whyte  Crosse,”  and  declaring  that 
none  of  the  said  tenants  should  get  any  bait  on  “  Wadhead 
Scarr.”  John  Marre  of  the  Scales,  husbandman,  deposed 
likewise. 

John  Parke,  of  Sunbrecke,  husbandman,  aged  37,  said 
that  Mr.  Anderton  had  improved  a  rood  or  more  of  land 
on  Bardsea  Moor  and  sown  oats  upon  it.  He  did  not 
know  of  any  unfair  dealing  with  regard  to  Pearson’s 
former  tenement. 

Another  set  of  interrogations*  were  administered  to 
various  witnesses  on  the  side  of  the  defence,  and  depo¬ 
sitions  were  taken  at  the  mansion  house  of  Reginald 
Atkinson  in  Dalton,  12th  January,  1614-5. 

Thomas  Fell  of  Bardsea,  aged  40,  said  he  had  known 
the  manor  of  Bardsea  for  twenty  years,  and  had  known 
Mr.  Bardsey,  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Anderton,  who  had  been 
lord  thereof.  He  had  been  with  other  jurors  at  the  per¬ 
ambulation  of  the  boundaries,  and  knew  the  “  bounder  ” 
called  White  Cross  ;  it  went  all  along  the  king’s  high  street 
to  a  place  called  Sleethall  and  thence  to  the  height  of 
Birkrigg  to  the  beacon,  descending  by  a  white  wall  there 
to  a  place  called  Appletreebrow  ;  thence  to  three  standing 
stones  over  against  Sunbreck,  to  other  three  stones,  to 
the  White  scarr  in  Seawood,  to  a  place  called  the  Four 
Brethren,  and  thence  to  the  mid  stream  of  Leven.-j- 
Bardsea  Moor  lay  within  these  bounds,  and  was  parcel 
of  the  manor ;  the  wastes  and  commons  there  had  of  right 
been  depastured  only  by  tenants  and  inhabitants  of 


*  Exchequer  Depositions  by  Commission,  Hilary,  12  James  I.,  Lancaster, 
no.  17. 

t  These  bounds  agree  with  those  given  in  the  Charter  of  1282. 
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Bardsea,  other  men’s  cattle  being  driven  off  or  impounded. 
The  king’s  highway  for  the  tenants  of  Newbiggin,  Leece, 
etc.  to  Ulverston  and  to  Conishead  was  over  Birkrigg  and 
no  other  way  ;  to  Dalton  through  Stainton.  The  plain¬ 
tiffs  could  not  go  from  Sunbreck  over  Bardsea  Moor 
without  trespassing  on  Mr.  Anderton’s  lands.  The 
tenants  of  Sunbreck  did  hang  and  repair  a  gate  at  the  foot 
of  Birkrigg  (within  the  manor  of  Bardsea)  in  the  entering 
into  the  lane  leading  thence  to  Rakefoot,  but  it  was  for 
their  own  ease  only  for  watering  their  cattle. 

John  Pearson  of  Bardsea,  aged  75,  said  he  had  known 
William  Bardsey,  his  son  Nicholas,  and  James  Anderton 
(son-in-law  of  Nicholas)  as  lords  of  the  manor  of  Bardsea. 
He  agreed  with  the  last  witness  that  Bardsea  Moor  was 
within  the  bounds  of  the  manor,  which  he  thus  described  : 

The  boundaries  begin  in  the  mid  stream  of  Leaven  against  the 
Whitegreete  over  against  the  nooke  of  Cartmell  land,  and  from 
thence  go  directly  to  the  Whitecrosse  on  Bardsey  Bank,  and  from 
thence  up  the  King’s  highstreete  leading  to  Sleethall,  and  from 
thence  up  the  lane  to  Birkrige,  from  thence  up  the  height  to 
Applebre  slack,*  from  thence  to  the  Newwall,  and  from  thence  to 
the  three  stones  over  against  Sunbreck  towne  end,  from  thence 
to  the  Sleapstones  in  the  Seawood,  from  thence  to  the  Foure 
Bretheren  and  from  thence  to  the  mid  stream  of  Leaven,  and  then 
along  the  mid  stream  to  against  the  Whitegreete. 

He  affirmed  that  the  lords  of  Bardsea  had  held  courts, 
enclosed  parcels  of  the  waste,  and  prevented  inclosure  by 
others.  Tenants  of  Muchland  had  been  presented  for 
trespass  in  respect  of  the  disputed  right  of  way  in  the 
times  of  each  of  the  three  lords  named.  Nicholas  Croud- 
son  of  Bardsea,  aged  60,  and  Robert  Backhouse,  one  of 
the  king’s  tenants  of  Bardsea,  aged  72,  deposed  to  the 
same  effect. 

George  Gardner  of  Leece,  aged  78,  said  that  Mr.  Ander¬ 
ton  had  been  steward  of  Muchland  for  35  years,  during 


Appleby  slack  in  the  6-inch  Ordnance  Survey. 
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all  which  time  he  never  heard  but  that  he  used  himself 
uprightly  and  justly  in  the  execution  of  his  office  without 
doing  any  man  wrong  ;  and  had  been  a  good  sure  friend 
to  the  homagers  and  tenants  thereof.  John  Sawrey  of 
Much  Urswick,  about  60  years  of  age,  also  said  that  James 
Anderton  had  executed  the  steward’s  office  honestly  and 
justly  and  had  been  “  a  very  good  and  dear  friend  to  the 
tenants  ”  within  the  manor  of  Muchland. 

George  Gardner  was  called  for  the  other  side  also,  to 
affirm  that  William  Bardsey  and  Nicholas  his  son  had 
been  called  to  the  court  of  Muchland  to  do  their  suit 
there.  Christopher  Simpson  named  several  king’s  tenants 
within  Bardsea — tenants  of  the  lands  of  suppressed  monas¬ 
teries — and  said  that  they  joined  in  the  pasturage  of 
Bardsea  Moor  ;  so  also  did  Mrs.  Salkeld’s  tenants,  she 
being  coheir  with  her  sister  Mr.  Anderton’s  wife. 

Many  other  witnesses  were  heard  then,  and  at  another 
sitting  in  George  Fell’s  house  in  Ulverston,  29th  March, 
1615,*  but  nothing  fresh  was  elicited. 

In  the  following  November  a  decree  was  madef  ordering 
the  disputes  concerning  Bardsea  Moor,  the  right  of  way, 
and  the  Pearson  surrender  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes  ;  but 
the  right  of  way  was  allowed  until  Anderton  should  prove 
the  contrary.  Anderton  was  no  more  to  plough  Seawood 
Park  and  was  to  give  £ 20  to  be  distributed  among  the 
tenants  of  Muchland  in  compensation  for  expenses  in¬ 
curred.  In  all  other  points  he  and  the  other  defendants 
were  acquitted. 

This  did  not  terminate  the  dispute,  for  James  Anderton 
in  1618  summoned  Richard  Myers  and  others  for  breaking 
his  close  at  Bardsea  and  recovered  damages. J 

In  1618  James  Anderton  purchased  a  number  of  small 


*  Exchequer  Depositions  by  Commission,  13  James  I.,  Easter,  Lancaster, 
no.  11. 

+  Exchequer  Decrees  and  Orders,  series  iv.,  vol.  ii.,  fol.  68. 
t  Palat.  of  Lane.  Plea  Roll  319,  m.  10  ;  321,  m.  5  ;  322,  m.  35d.  This  was  a 
continuation  or  conclusion  of  the  right  of  way  case. 
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tenements,  formerly  the  lands  of  Conishead  Priory  within 
Bardsea.* * * § 

He  had  in  1589  procured  from  the  Crown  a  lease  for 
thirty-one  years  of  the  tithes  of  Bardsea  at  a  rent  of 
53s.  4d.  a  yearf  ;  and  after  the  tithes  had,  in  1608,  been 
sold  outright,|  his  son,  James  Anderton  the  younger, 
purchased  them.  § 

James  Anderton  the  elder  died  at  Clayton-le-Woods  on 
8th  November,  1630.  ||  His  wife,  Dorothy,  the  heiress  of 
Bardsea,  had  died  on  5th  May,  1627. 1|  Their  son  and  heir, 
James  Anderton  the  younger,  was  fifty- five  years  of  age 
and  more  m  1633.  At  the  subsequent  inquisition  it  was 
found  that  the  manor  or  lordship  of  Bardsey  was  held  of 
the  king  as  of  his  manor  of  Muchland  by  knight’s  service  ; 
the  tenure  of  lands,  etc.,  in  Ulverston-cum-Rossett  was 


*  John  Eldred  and  William  Whitmore  purchased  various  estates  from  the 
Crown  in  1612  ;  Patent  Roll  1901  (9  James  I.,  pt.  iv.),  m.  14-31  ;  and  sold 
the  Bardsey  part  as  above  ;  Close  Roll  2364  (16  James  I.,  pt.  v.),  no.  47  (see 
Appendix). 

t  Duchy  of  Lane.  Misc.  Books,  xxxvi.,  fol.  66b  ;  xlv.,  fol.  171. 

t  Part  of  a  large  grant  of  tithes  to  Philip  Chewte  and  Richard  Moore  ;  Patent 
Roll  1740  (5  James  I.,  pt.  xx.),  m.  16-23. 

§  Close  Roll  1883  (5  James  I.,  pt.  vi.),  m.  6.  The  rent  of  53s.  4d.  was  still 
to  be  paid  to  the  king.  From  the  will  of  Christopher  Anderton  of  Bardsea 
(1692)  it  appears  that  these  tithes  were  part  of  his  settled  estate. 7 

II  This  date  is  taken  from  the  Inq.  p.m.,  but  according  to  the  inventory 
in  the  Probate  Registry  at  Chester  he  died  on  7th  November.  His  last  year’s 
profits  at  Bardsea  were  reckoned  at  over  £130.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  about 
eighty-eight  ;  Victoria  Hist,  of  Lancs.,  vi.,  30. 

U  Besides  the  children  named  in  a  previous  note  they  had  sons  Matthew  and 
Thomas,  evidently  born  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  1582  and  not  occuring 
in  the  Preston  Guild  Roll  for  that  year,  and  two  daughters,  Anne  wife  of  Henry 
Banastre  of  Bank  Hall  in  Bretherton  and  Dorothy  who  was  married  to  (1) 
Thomas  Woodcock  and  (2)  William  Parker  of  Malton,  co.  York.  For  Matthew 
see  Brasenose  Reg.  (Oxford  Hist.  Soc.),  i.,  95  ;  ii. ,  9.  He  married  Eleanor, 
relict  of  Richard  Swinton  of  Knutsford  and  Thomas  Harvey,  Alderman  of 
Chester,  and  2nd  daughter  of  Edmund  Gamull  of  Chester  by  his  first  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Case  of  Chester,  but  died  without  issue. 
Thomas  named  in  the  will  of  his  grandfather  Nicholas  Bardsey  does  not 
otherwise  occur.  The  son  William  is  mentioned  only  in  1582,  but  another 
son,  Thurstan,  was  a  recusant  at  Clayton  as  late  as  1641  ;  Lay  Subsidies 
131/335.  James  had  married  at  Leyland  on  18th  June  (Piccope  MSS.,  i.,  p. 
20),  1554,  Elizabeth,  only  child  and  heir  of  Richard  Elston,  eldest  son  of  Ralph 
Elston  of  Brockholes  in  Ribbleton,  near  Preston,  but  from  a  paper  in  the 
Diocesan  Registry  at  Chester  it  appears  that  she  obtained  an  annulment  of 
this  child-marriage  in  October,  1561  ;  Reg.  Bks.,  i.,  fol.  246  ;  Duchy  of  Lane. 
Pleadings,  xliv.,  Asa.  She  afterwards  married  Ralph  Holden,  of  Holden 
in  Haslingden,  and  Nicholas  Banastre,  of  Altham  in  Blackburn  Hundred  ; 
Victoria  Hist,  of  Lancs.,  vi.,  429. 
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unknown,  but  the  lands  in  Lindale-in-Cartmel  were  held 
of  the  king  as  of  his  manor  of  Cartmel  by  fealty  only. 
The  Bardsea  lands  of  Conishead  Priory,  mentioned  above, 
were  held  of  the  king  as  of  his  manor  of  Enfield  ;  and  the 
moiety  of  a  messuage  and  lands  in  Great  Urswick  was 
held  of  the  king  in  the  same  way  as  Bardsea  manor.  The 
other  estates  were  in  and  around  Clayton-le-Woods.* * * § 

A  great  change  followed.  The  busy  and  capable  official, 
building  up  a  great  estate,  was  succeeded  by  descendants 
who  lost  it  all  and  died  out  within  a  century.  Natural 
capacity  and  character  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholic  religion  also  had  their  intended  effect 
in  this  as  in  other  cases — to  paralyse  and  stamp  out. 
James  Anderton  the  father  was,  of  course,  a  conformist  ; 
he  could  not  have  held  his  offices  otherwise,  but  there  are 
signs,  apart  from  the  training  of  his  family,  that  his  con¬ 
formity  was  contrary  to  what  religious  convictions  he 

had.j 

His  son  James  the  younger, j  Anne  his  wife,§  and 
Thurstan  Anderton  were  avowed  recusants  by  1626, ||  and 


*  Duchy  of  Lane.  Inq.  p.m.,  xxvii,  no.  56  ;  Ct.  of  Wards  Inq.  p.m.,  vol.  86, 
no.  191.  There  were  small  parcels  of  land  in  Cartmel  and  Barnacre  and  20s. 
of  rent  in  Inskip. 

t  Foley,  Records  of  English  Province  S.  /.,  vol.  iii.,  48Q.  When  the  beams 
of  Urswick  church  were  scraped  of  their  whitewash  and  plaster  in  the  summer 
of  1911  the  date  of  1598  was  found  on  one  of  them,  followed  by  many  initials, 
those  of  the  Vicar  being  followed  by  "  J.  A.  Esquire,”  i.e.  James  Anderton  ; 
ex  inform.  Rev.  T.  N.  Postlethwaite,  vicar  of  Urswick. 

J  Nicholas,  son  of  James  Anderton,  was  baptized  at  Urswick,  in  1613.  He 
was  born  at  Bardsea  and  spent  eighteen  months  at  Douai  in  1631-3.  He 
passed  there  under  the  name  of  Bardsey,  and  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England  on  account  of  his  health;  Douay  Diaries  (Catholic  Record. Soc.), 

1.,  299,  312. 

§  She  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Shuttlcworth  of  Forcett  Hall,  co.  York, 
and  sister  of  Richard  Shuttelworth  of  Gawthorpe,  in  Blackburn  Hundred, 
and  was  married  at  Padiham  on  29th  July,  1610.  For  her  19  children  see 
Towneley’s  MS.  C.  8.  13,  p.  45,  printed  in  the  appendix. 

||  Lay  Subsidies,  131/319.  See  also  (1632)  Middlesex  County  Records, 

111.,  133,  47-8.  He  compounded  in  1632  for  the  sequestrated  two-thirds  of 
his  estates  with  an  annual  payment  of  £40  ;  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lancs,  and 
Ches.  (new  series),  xxiv.,  178.  He  was  still  a  magistrate  about  1615  ;  Man¬ 
chester  Quarter  Sessions  (Rec.  Soc.  L.  &  C.),  p.  iv.  The  family  probably 
came  under  the  influence  of  Richard  Huddleston,  the  Benedictine,  who  came 
to  England  in  1619  ;  Dodd,  Church  Hist.,  ii.,  141  ;  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 
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therefore  had  to  remain  in  obscurity  till  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  James  then  took  the  king’s  side  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  was  captured  at  Preston  in  1643* * * §  ;  three 
of  his  sons  f  lost  their  lives  in  the  same  cause  ;  his  estates 
were  sequestered  by  the  Parliamentary  authorities  in  1643 
and  then  in  1654  sold  outright, |  and  he  died  in  May, 
1658. §  His  son,  the  third  James  Anderton||  succeeded 
him  ;  the  estates  were  recovered,^}  but  apparently  at  such 
cost  that  Clayton  and  its  adjacent  properties  had  to  be 
sold,  and  about  1683  the  remaining  members  of  the  family 
retired  to  Bardsea.** * * §§  The  third  James  Anderton  had  lived 
there  in  1655,  a  suspected  person. ff  He  died  in  London 
in  1676,11  intestate  and  insolvent, §§  leaving  a  widow  Jane, 


*  Civil  War  Tracts  (Chetham  Soc.),  72,  75. 

t  Matthew,  Nicholas  (at  Greenhalgh  Castle),  and  Thomas. 

t  Royalist  Composition  Papers  (Rec.  Soc.  L.  &  C.),  i.,  82.  The  estates,  in¬ 
cluding  “  the  lordship  or  capital  messuage  and  lands  called  Bardsea  Hall,” 
were  sold  to  Richard  Bell,  a  London  merchant,  by  James  Anderton  and  his 
son  and  heir  James  ;  Close  Roll,  3844  (1635,  pt.  xiv.),  no.  23  ;  Pal.  of  l  ane. 
Feet  of  Fines,  bdle.  156,  m.  182.  Bell,  who  had  previously  had  a  lease,  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Parliament ary  Trustees  in  the  following  year  ;  Fathom 
House  Deeds,  Clayton  boxes. 

§  Buried  at  Leyland,  31st  May,  165S  ;  Reg.  (Rec.  Soc.  L.  &  C.),  183. 

||  He  was  the  only  child  of  his  father’s  first  marriage  with  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Assheton,  of  Middleton  in  Salford  Hundred,  Knt.  (by  his  first 
wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Byron,  of  Clayton  near  Manchester,  Ivnt.), 
who  died  in  child-birth  in  1602  or  eariy  in  1603  ;  Towneley’s  MS.  C.  8.  13 
ut.  sup.  He  was  in  arms  under  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1651  at  Garstang  and 
elsewhere  ;  Cal.  Corn.  Advance  of  Money,  iii.,  1463. 

Tf  Settlements  were  made  in  1661  and  1674 ;  Lathom  House  Deeds,  ut  sup.  ; 
Pal.  of  Lane.  Feet  of  Fines,  bdle.  192,  m.  82.  In  the  first  deed  James  calls 
Thurstan,  Christopher  and  William  Anderton  his  “  brethren  of  the  half 
blood  ”  ;  he  was  then  perhaps  about  to  marry. 

**  Victoria  Hist,  of  Lancs.,  vi.,  31  ;  Piccope  MSS.,  xiv.,  p.  93. 

ft  Add.  MS.  34013.  James  Anderton  of  Clayton  was  in  the  same  list,  so 
that  the  James  of  Bardsea  was  probably  the  son.  In  1663  the  return  of  the 
hearth-tax  at  Urswick  shows  that  Mr.  Anderton’s  house  had  5  hearths,  Francis 
Sokett’s  also  5,  and  others  had  4  hearths  or  less ;  Lay  Subsidies,  250/8. 
About  the  same  time  James  Anderton,  Esq.,  of  Urswick  and  his  wife  were 
convicted  recusants  ;  Misc.  (Catholic  Record  Soc.),  v.,  233. 

Buried  in  the  cloisters  at  Westminster  Abbey,  nth  July,  1676  ;  Reg. 
(Harl.  Soc.),  189. 

§§  See  the  statement  drawn  up  by  Isaac  Green  for  Lord  Molyneux  in  1717  ; 
Lathom  House  Deeds  ut  sup.  According  to  this  James  died  without  issue 
and  none  of  his  brothers  married.  His  demense,  tithes  and  rents  of  assize 
at  Bardsea  were  valued  at  £40,  £13  and  £17  respectively,  temp.  Charles  II.  ; 
Sir  Roger  Bradshaigh’s  Letter-Book  in  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lancs,  and  Ches. 
(1911). 
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described  as  “of  Bardsea”  in  1679.* * * §  A  brother  Thurstan 
succeeded,  but  died  in  1683!  ;  and  his  brother  Christopher 
followed.  He  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  James 
II.  in  1687,  as  “Mr.  Anderton  of  Bardsea. When  he 
died  in  1694  §  he  was  the  last  male  representative  of  the 
family,  for  his  brother  William  had  died  in  1691. ||  Their 
sister  Dorothy,  who  was  born  in  1615  and  married  Thomas 
Singleton,^}  was  still  living  at  Bardsea  a  widow,  with  a 
younger  unmarried  sister  Mary.  Christopher  Anderton 
left  Bardsea  to  the  latter.  Dorothy  died  about  1696-7 
and  Mary  a  short  time  afterwards,  perhaps  in  1700,**  sold 


*  In  a  complaint  by  her  of  oppression  by  Sir  Joseph  Douglas  and  Joan 
Elliott,  creditors,  Thomas  Polewheele  of  Bardsea,  esquire,  joined  in  the  plea. 
It  was  stated  that  her  husband,  James  Anderton,  had  died  in  July,  1676  ; 
Duchy  of  Lane.  Pleadings,  Bills  and  Answers,  bundle  438.  Jane’s  parentage 
does  not  appear  to  be  known. 

t  Buried  at  Leyland  29th  August,  1683  ;  Reg.,  237.  In  a  recovery  of  the 
manors  of  Clayton  and  Bardsea  earlier  in  that  year  Thurstan  Anderton  was 
vouchee,  and  called  to  warrant  Christopher  Anderton,  who  called  to  warrant 
William  Anderton  ;  Palat.  of  Lane.  Plea  Roll  437  (Leny,  35  Chas.  II.),  m.  1. 
Thurstan  was  a  secular  priest  and  spent  eight  years  at  Douai  in  1642-50 
where  he  passed  under  the  name  of  Robert  Thurston  ;  Dcmay  Diaries  (Catholic 
Record  Soc.),  ii.,  436,  444,  493,  497,  500,  503,  506.  He  received  priest’s  orders 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Omer  at  St.  Andrew’s  Priory  near  Aire, 
12th  August,  1646  ;  ibid.,  455,  487.  He  signed  a  document  connected  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Lancs.  Infirm  Secular  Clergy  Fund,  21  Feb.,  1675-6  ; 
Palatine  Note-Book,  ii.,  9  ;  Misc.  (Cath.  Rec.  Soc.),  iv.,  179.  He  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  Thurstan  Celestine  Anderton,  O.S.B.,  who  was 
however  about  fifteen  years  his  junior.  This  Thurstan  (a  younger  brother 
of  Sir  Francis  Anderton  of  Lostock,  Bart.)  was  one  of  those  members  of  the 
Scotch  Benedictine  Congregation  who  were  admitted  later  into  the  English 
Congregation  ;  Weldon,  Chronological  Notes,  App.,  p.  6.  He  became  chaplain 
to  Lord  Molyneux  at  Sefton  Hall,  near  Liverpool,  and  died  there  in  1697  ; 
Gillow,  Bibl.  Diet,  of  Eng.  Cath.,  iii.,  261  ;  v.  72. 

t  Historical  MSS.  Commission  Report,  xii.,  appendix  vii.,  203.  See  also 
Duckett,  Penal  Laws  and  Test  Act,  App.,  1883,  p.  279. 

§  Buried  at  Urswick,  14  December,  1694  ;  Reg.  (Lancs.  Parish  Reg.  Soc.)» 
82.  His  will  is  printed  below. 

||  Buried  at  Urswick,  2  March,  1690-1  ;  ibid,  57. 

If  There  were  several  children.  A  son  Thomas  Singleton  of  Staining,  died 
at  Clayton  Hall  9th  June,  1679  ;  Leyland  Reg.,  228.  Another  son,  George, 
died  between  December,  1686,  and  1688,  leaving  three  sisters  as  coheirs  ;  (1) 
Anne,  died  unmarried  in  1719,  described  as  “  of  the  parish  of  Urswick  ”  in 
1697,  but  at  other  times  as  of  Great  Singleton  and  of  Crank  Hall  in  Rainford  ; 
(2)  Mary,  wife  of  John  Mayfield  of  Lytham,  who  inherited  Staining  ;  (3) 
Dorothy,  wife  of  Alexander  Butler  (of  the  Rawcliffe  family),  who  inherited 
Todderstaffe.  One  of  the  latter’s  children,  Dorothy  Butler,  died  at  Bardsea 
in  1687  and  has  a  memorial  brass  in  Urswick  church  ;  W.  O.  Roper,  Churches, 
Castles  and  Ancient  Halls  of  North  Lancashire,  i.,  127. 

**  An  Luswick  terrier  of  1778,  printed  in  Postlethwaite’s  Notes  on  Urswick, 
p.  24,  places  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Bardsea  by  Lord  Molyneux  about  79  years 
before.  West  also  dates  the  sale  to  Lord  Molyneux  before  1701  ;  Antiq.  of 
Furness  (ed.  1774),  p.  xlix.  Dorothy’s  will  is  printed  below. 
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the  estate  to  Lord  Molyneux  and  went  to  live  at  Aldcliffe 
near  Lancaster.* * * §  There  she  died,  being  buried  at  Lan¬ 
caster  on  22nd  February,  1708-9. 

As  it  was  their  adherence  to  a  proscribed  religion  which 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  this  branch  of  the  Ander- 
tons,  so  the  tenure  of  Bardsea  Hall  during  their  later  years 
has  its  special  religious  interest.  Miles  Dodding  of  Conis- 
head,  belonging  to  a  family  of  opposite  religion  and 
politics,  wrote  thus  in  1682  about  such  members  of  the 
family  as  then  lived  at  Bardsea  Hallf  : — 

If  Madam  Anderton  of  Bardsea  with  her  sons,  Mr.  Thomas  Pol- 
whele  and  Baskerville  and  the  rest  of  their  family  be  convicted 
[as  recusants]  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  humble  them,  for  they 
are  very  ill  neighbours  and  highly  injurious  to  me.  When  you 
send  any  officers  on  this  side  let  them  call  at  my  house  and  I 
will  put  them  in  a  way  how  to  get  something  ;  for  though  they 
have  few  goods,  yet  rather  than  go  to  gaol  they  will  assign  part 
of  their  estate  to  pay  the  king’s  due. 

After  the  retirement  of  Sir  Thomas  Preston  to  the 
Jesuit  novitiate  in  1674  and  the  subsequent  confiscation 
of  Furness  Abbey,  it  is  probable  that  Bardsea  Hall  became 
one  of  the  chief  shelters  of  the  missionary  priests  in  Fur¬ 
ness.  It  may  have  been  this  house  in  which  the  Jesuit 
Clement  Smith  took  refuge  when  hunted  for  his  life  at 
the  Revolution  ;  it  is  related  that  for  “  two  years  he  was 
unable  to  leave  the  house  where  he  was  charitably  har¬ 
boured.”!  At  all  events  he  died  there,  and  was  buried 
at  Urswick  in  1695. § 

In  a  return  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  May,  1699,  it 
was  stated  that  “  Mrs.  Mary  Anderton,  papist,”  had 
refused  to  pay  some  church  due.|| 


*  In  her  will  (printed  below)  dated  13th  March,  1705-6,  she  is  described  as 
“  of  Aldcliffe.” 

f  Historical  MSS.  Commission  Report,  xiv.,  appendix  iv.,  133.  Jane 
Anderton  was  perhaps  buried  at  Leyland,  13th  February,  1684-5  ;  Reg.,  240. 

{  Foley,  Records  of  English  Province  S.J.,  vol.  v.,  357. 

§  It  seems  possible  that  some  of  the  other  burials  “  from  Bardsea  Hall  ” 
recorded  in  the  Urswick  registers  were  those  of  priests. 

11  Visitation  Returns  at  Chester. 
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The  later  history  of  the  estate  need  not  be  recited.  The 
Molyneux  family  did  not  retain  it  long,  for  in  1732  Bardsea 
was  sold  to  Christopher  Wilson  of  London,  and  descended 
to  the  Braddylls  and  Gales.  The  lands  were  enfranchised 
by  Lord  Molyneux  and  Christopher  Wilson,*  and  the 
manor,  except  in  name,  ceased  to  exist,  j 


APPENDIX. 


The  Conishead  Estate  in  Bardsea. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Conishead  Priory  lands  made  by  James  Anderton  in  1618. 
The  lands  are  all  in  Bardsea,  except  in  the  first  case  : — 

A  close  containing  12  acres  called  Molandes  or  Morelands  in  Conis¬ 
head  and  Bardsea,  lately  occupied  by  John  Sawrey  ;  value  17s. 
a  year. 

A  tenement  with  house  and  8J  acres  of  arable  land,  lately  occu¬ 
pied  by  William  Johnson  ;  value  7s.  The  tenant  paid  8d.  in  lieu 
of  four  days’  work  in  autumn  called  “  lez  Boones.” 

A  close  (value  2od.)  and  3  roods  (value  iod.),  occupied  by 
William  Johnson. 

A  tenement  with  houses  and  10  acres  of  land,  occupied  by 
Thomas  Pearson;  value  10s.  nd.,  including  the  i8d.  rent  for 
Male  Close  and  Oldfield.  For  boon  works  8d. 

2  acres  of  meadow  occupied  by  Thomas  Pearson  ;  value  2od. 

2  acres  of  land  occupied  by  Thomas  Dicconson  ;  value  2od. 

A  tenement  with  buildings  and  7^  acres  of  arable  land  occupied 
by  Thomas  Adeson  ;  value  8s.  7d.  For  boon  works  8d. 

6  acres  of  arable  and  \  acre  of  meadow,  occupied  by  Robert 
Lacy  ;  value  9s.  3d.  For  boon  works  8d. 

A  tenement,  with  houses,  &c.,  occupied  by  John  Dicconson  and 
Anthony  Nicholson  ;  value  14s.  nd.  For  boon  works  8d. 

A  tenement  and  7  acres  of  arable  land,  occupied  by  Thomas 
Thomas  ;  value  13s.  4d.  For  boon  works  8d. 


*  Evans,  Furness  and  Furness  Abbey  (1842),  87. 

t  For  views  of  Bardsea  Hall  see  The  North  Lonsdale  Magazine,  iii.,  frontis¬ 
piece  and  p.  269  ;  Jopling,  Sketch  of  Furness  and  Cartmel  (1843),  23. 
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A  tenement  and  6  acres  of  arable  land,  occupied  by  John  Berrey  ; 
value  gs.  5d.  For  boon  works  8d. 

A  tenement,  6  acres  of  arable  and  §  ac.  of  waste  and  meadow, 
occupied  by  William  Nicholson  ;  value  7s.  7d.  For  boon  works 
8d. 

A  tenement  and  10  acres  of  arable  and  meadow  land,  occupied 
by  James  Backhouse  ;  value  13s.  4d.  For  boon  works  8d. 

A  tenement  with  buildings,  gardens,  orchards  and  4  acres  of 
arable  land,  occupied  by  Thomas  Thomas  ;  value  4s.  gd.  For 
boon  works  (two  days  due)  4d. 


Genealogical  Statement  of  the  Anderton  family  in  1660. 


(Towneley’s  MS.  C8.  13  in  Chetham  Library  at  Manchester,  p.  45.) 

This  direction  following  I  had  from  Mr.  Thurstan  Anderton 
within  named  in  1660. 

James  Anderton  of  Clayton  Esq.* * * §  maried  to  his  first  wife 
Dorothy  ye  daughter  of  Richard  Ashton  of  Middleton  Esq.J  by 
whom  hee  had  James  now  sonne  and  heire,|  now  living  1660  § 
she  died  of  this  child  in  1602. 

Hee  maryed  in  1 61  o||  to  his  2d  wife  Anne  Shuttle  worth  sister 
to  Richard  Shuttleworth  of  Gawthrop  and  daughter  of  Thomas. ^1 

John  borne  in  1611  who  died  within  3  dayes  after. 

Hugh  borne  in  1612  died  at  7  months  end. 


*  He  matriculated  at  Oxford  4th  December  1590  when  fourteen  years  of 
age  ;  Foster,  Alumni  Oxon.  1500-1714,  i.,  23. 

t  Settlement  after  marriage  dated  17th  March  1601-2,  the  trustees  being 
Sir  Thomas  Gerard  afterwards  Lord  Gerard  of  Gerard’s  Bromley,  Sir  John 
Byron,  Sir  Richard  Molyneux  and  Sir  John  Savage,  Kts.  ;  Duchy  of  Lane. 
Inq.  p.  m.,  xxvii.,  no.  56  ;  Pal.  of  Lane.  Feet  of  Fines,  bundle  64,  m.  233. 
Her  father  was  afterwards  dubbed  knight  at  the  coronation  of  James  I.  ; 
Shaw,  Knights  of  England,  ii.,  116.  Anderton  is  mentioned  in  his  father-in- 
law’s  will  in  1617  ;  Raine’s  Lancs.  MSS.  (in  Chetham  Library,  Manchester), 
xxvii.,  p.  1 19. 

J  He  had  of  course  already  succeeded  by  1660. 

§  He  died  in  July  1676  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He  had  a  wife  Jane 
living  in  1666  ;  Close  Roll  4209  (16  Charles  II.,  pt.  xvi.),  no.  21,  m.  26.  She 
appears  to  have  been  a  widow  when  he  married  her. 

||  A  licence  was  addressed  to  the  vicar  of  Whalley  absolving  J.  Anderton  from 
this  clandestine  marriage  and  John  Baxter,  curate  of  Padiliam  for  performing 
the  service,  2nd  August  1610  ;  Chester  Marriage  Licences  (Rec.  Soc.  L.  and  C.), 
i.  84.  The  marriage  had  been  celebrated  four  days  before  ;  Reg.  (Lancs. 
Parish  Reg.  Soc.),  in.  See  also  Shuttleworth  Accounts  (Chetham  Soc.),  191-2  ; 
Yorks.  Archaeolog.  Journal,  xvii.,  276. 

*1  She  was  baptized  at  Padiham,  25th  [?  15th]  March,  1592  ;  Reg.  12. 
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Nicholas  borne  1613  who  died  in  the  Warres  1644.* * * § 

William  borne  1614  who  died  about  7  yeares  old. 

Dorathy  borne  1615I  shee  maryed  to  Tho.  Singleton  of  Staineing 
Esq. 4  liveing  1660. 

Francis  borne  1616  who  died  about  2  yeares  old. 

Thomas  borne  i6i7§  died  in  the  Warres|]  in  1646. 

Thurstan  borne  1619^  now  liveing  1667  [sic]  who  guaue  mee 
these  dates. 

Mathew  borne  1621** * * §§  Slaine  at  Shireborne  fight||  1642. 
Anne  borne  1622  now  liveing  1660. JJ 
Elinor  borne  1623  now  liveing  1660. §§ 


*  He  died  during  the  siege  of  Greenhalgh  Castle  near  Garstang  of  which 
he  was  governor  for  the  Earl  of  Derby;  Castlemain,  Catholique  Apology 
(ed.  1668),  281  ;  Discourse  of  the  Warr  in  Lancs.  (Chetham  Soc.),  60.  The 
date  however  should  probably  be  1645,  as  the  garrison  held  out  through  all 
the  winter  and  the  Parliamentarians  did  not  gain  possession  till  10th  June 
1645  ;  Memorable  Dayes  and  Workes  of  God  (Thomason  Tracts  in  Brit.  Mus.). 
Matthew  was  a  recusant  at  Clayton  in  1641  and  an  Out  Burgess  at  the  Preston 
Guild  Merchant  of  1642  ;  Lay  Subsidies,  131/355  ;  Guild  Rolls  (Rcc.  Soc. 
L.  &  C.),  106. 

t  She  was  baptized  at  Brindle,  25th  July  1615  ;  Reg.  (Lancs.  Parish  Reg. 
Soc.),  41. 

t  They  were  married  not  later  than  1634,  as  they  had  a  son  John  aged  six 
months  at  the  time  of  Dodsworth’s  visit  to  Staining  in  1635  ;  Dodsworth 
MSS.,  cliii.,  fol.  75.  They  were  recusants  at  Clayton  in  1641  ;  Lay  Sub¬ 
sidies,  131/335  ;  250/3.  Thomas  Singleton  was  a  captain  in  the  Royalist 
Army  and  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  20th  September,  r634  1 
Dugdale,  Visit,  of  Lancs.  (Chetham  Soc.),  ii.,  275  ;  Castlemain,  Catholique 
Apology  (ed.  1668),  280. 

§  He  was  baptized  at  Brindle,  17th  February,  1617-8  ;  Reg.,  43. 

||  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Royalist  Army  ;  Castlemain,  Catholique  Apology 
(ed.  1668),  280.  He  was  an  Out  Burgess  at  the  Preston  Guild  Merchant  of 
1642  and  was  probably  present  at  the  burning  of  Lancaster  in  1645  ;  Guild 
Rolls,  106  ;  Cal.  Com.  for  Advance  of  Money,  lii.,  ^63. 

He  was  baptized  at  Brindle  in  November  1619  ;  Reg.,  44.  He  was  an 
Out  Burgess  of  1642  ;  Guild  Rolls,  106. 

**  He  was  entered  as  an  Out  Burgess  at  the  Preston  Guild  Merchant  of  1622, 
but  does  not  appear  in  1642  ;  Guild  Rolls,  78,  106. 

t|  In  a  pedigree  drawn  up  by  Towneley  himself  in  1672  and  obviously 
founded  on  this  genealogical  statement  he  gives  the  place  as  Sheriff  Hutton, 
in  Yorkshire  and  is  followed  in  this  by  Hopkinson  ;  Add.  MSS.  32rio,  fol. 
13b.  ;  26741,  fol.  66b.  According  to  the  antiquary  Thomas  Blount’s  list 
of  Catholic  Royalist  officers  who  died  in  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  captain  and 
was  slain  with  William  Leyburnc  of  Cunswick  in  a  skirmish  at  Sheriff  Hutton  ; 
Castlemain,  Catholique  Apology  (ed.  1668),  278  ;  Gillow,  Bibl.  Diet,  of  Eng. 
Catholics,  i.  38  ;  iii.,  239.  Matthew  was  a  recusant  at  Clayton  in  1641  ; 
Lay  Subsidies,  131/335. 

ff  She  was  a  recusant  at  Clayton  in  1641  ;  ibid.  In  1663  she  and  her  sisters 
Eleanor,  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Anderton  were  plaintiffs  against  James  Anderton 
of  Clayton  ;  Chancery  Proc.  before  1714,  Bridges,  bundle  440,  nos.  50,  86. 
She  was  living  in  1672  ;  Add.  MS.  32110,  fol.  13b. 

§§  She  died  unmarried  and  was  buried  at  I.eyland.  22nd  April  1679  ;  Reg., 
227.  See  also  Blundell  of  Crosby,  A  Cavalier’s  Note  Book,  307. 
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Alis  :  borne  1625  who  died  1654.* 

Chr.  fer  borne  16267  now  liveing  1660. 

Elizabeth  borne  1628  now  liveing  1660. J 

Mary  borne  1629  now  liveing  1660. 

Peter  borne  1631  died  about  a  quarter  old. 

William  borne  i632§  now  liveing. 

And  two  borne  but  never  Christened. 

This  Ann  the  relict  of  ye  aforesaid  James  died  at  Parke  =  hall 
Mr.  Houghtons  howse||  in  165  [sic].  * * §|[  The  aforesd  James  died  in 
ye  yeare  16.  .  [sic].** 

Will  of  Christopher  Anderton. 

(. Archdeaconry  of  Richmond  Wills,  Furness  Deanery.) 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  Christopher  Anderton  of  Bardsay 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster  Esqr  ....  give  to  my  deare  sister 
Mary  Anderton  all  my  estate  my  capitall  messuage  and  all  the 
demesne  lands  thereunto  belonging  with  all  my  lands  messuages 
tenements  and  hereditaments  in  Bardsay,  Ulverstone,  Cartmell, 
Lyndall,  Rossett  and  Urswick  in  the  said  County  (excepting  only 
the  tythes  of  Bardsay  before  settled  by  deed)  To  have  and  to  hold 
the  said  messuages  lands  See.  to  the  said  Mary  Anderton  her  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever. 

Item  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  abovesaid  Mary  Anderton  all 
those  messuages  and  tenements  lying  in  Hardhorne  and  Carleton 
in  the  Field  co.  Lancaster  and  which  were  purchased  from  the 
Trustees  for  Sale  of  Lands  in  Stayning  as  may  appear  by  the 
Deeds  thereof.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  messuages  and 
tenements  to  the  said  Mary  Anderton  her  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ever. 


*  She  died  unmarried  some  years  before  1663  ;  Chancery  Proc.  before 
1714,  Bridges,  bundle  440,  nos.  55,  86.  She  was  certainly  living  not  long 
before  1655  ;  Royalist  Composition  Papers  (Rec.  Soc.  L.  &  C.) ,  i.,  82. 

f  He  was  aged  sixty  years  and  more,  3rd  April,  1687  ;  Exchequer  Deposi¬ 
tions  by  Commission,  Easter,  3  James  II.,  Lancaster,  no.  31.  There  is  mention 
of  him  in  1653  and  he  was  an  Out  Burgess  at  Preston  in  1662  and  1682  ;  Cal. 
S.  P.  Dom.,  Commonwealth,  v.,  453  :  Guild  Rolls,  140,  180. 

J  She  died  unmarried  and  was  buried  at  Leyland,  18th  December  1678  ; 
Reg.,  227.  See  also  Blundell  of  Crosby,  A  Cavalier's  Note  Book,  307. 

§  He  was  baptized  at  Brindle,  10th  September,  1632  ;  Reg.,  53.  He  was 
an  Out  Burgess  at  Preston  in  1662  and  1682  ;  Guild  Rolls,  140,  180. 

||  Park  Hall  in  Charnoek  Richard  was  the  seat  of  John  Hoghton  ;  Victoria 
Hist,  of  Lancs.,  vi.,  205. 

H  She  was  buried  at  Leyland,  24th  December,  1660  ;  Reg.,  190. 

**  He  died  in  May  1658  ;  Chancery  Proc.  before  1714,  Bridges,  bundle 
440,  no.  55. 
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Item,  I  give  to  the  said  Mary  Anderton  her  executors  adminis¬ 
trators  and  assigns  all  my  right  &c.  to  certain  sums  of  money 
due  upon  bonds  bills  reckonings  or  accounts  from  Alexander  Butler 
of  Toderstaffe  in  the  said  County  gentleman  and  all  money  laid 
down  by  us  towards  payment  of  the  debts  of  Thomas  Singleton 
late  of  Stayning  co.  Lane.  Esqr.  deceased  and  interest  for  the 
same  payable  by  the  Trustees  for  Sale  of  Land  in  Stayning  or  by 
the  aforesaid  Alexander  Butler  but  of  all  which  either  by  Sale  of 
Land  or  otherwise  the  said  Mary  Anderton  her  heirs  or  assigns 
are  hereby  charged  to  pay  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  and 
accrueing  interest  to  Maddam  Frances  Kennett  of  Towneley 
widdow  by  Deed  of  Morgage  charged  upon  parts  of  the  Demesne 
Lands  of  Bardsay  aforesaid  as  may  appeare  by  the  Deeds  as  also 
to  pay  all  other  debts  which  shall  be  owing  by  me  att  the  time  of 
my  death.  And  further  to  pay  within  twelve  months  after  my 
decease  the  sum  of  One  hundred  pounds  to  the  executors  or 
administrator  of  Henry  Gerard  late  of  Bampherlonges  in  the  said 
county  gent,  deceased  according  to  a  promise  formerly  made  by 
me  (Except  I  shall  have  in  my  life  time  satisfied  for  it)  &  because 
I  would  not  over  charge  my  Executrix  with  payment  of  more 
money  before  she  can  well  raise  it  I  leave  to  her  to  distribute  such 
particular  sums  of  money  or  other  goods  as  legacies  to  my  friends 
as  I  have  recommended  to  her  that  where  she  sees  most  convenient 
she  may  accordingly  dispose  of  them. 

I  give  all  the  residue  of  my  goods  cattelles  and  chatties  credit 
and  rights  whatsoever  to  the  abovesaid  Mary  Anderton  and  I  do 
hereby  make  the  abovesaid  Mary  Anderton  executrix. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  seale  this 
fifteenth  day  of  March  1691  [-2]. 

Sealed  signed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Ann  Singleton, 
James  Arthwright,  Thomas  Hoghton. 


A  true  and  perfect  Inventory  of  the  proper  goods  of  Cristopher 
Anderton  Esq.  late  of  Bardsea  deceased. 

li.  s.  d. 

Inprimis  his  puree  and  wearing  apparell 

Item  a  globe  dyall,  a  perspective  glasse  &  a  burning 

12. 

00. 

00 

glasse 

00. 

06. 

00 

Item  Bookes  &  Maps 

03- 

00. 

00 

Item  a  Box  of  Rasours  &  other  implements 

00. 

05- 

00 

Item  Three  Watches  &  a  Silver  tobacco  box  . . 

02. 

00. 

00 

Item  Two  wether  glasses  . . 

00. 

06. 

08 

S 
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Item  Two  Chesse  bords,  a  paire  of  bowles,  two 

li. 

s. 

d. 

Vyces  &  other  worlc-loomes 

00. 

10. 

00 

Item  Two  trunks 

00. 

04. 

00 

Item  Sadie,  brydle  &  Gambadors 

00. 

05- 

00 

Item  A  Stone-bowe  &  two  pair  of  boolet  molds 

00. 

04. 

00 

Item  Five  walking  staves  . . 

00. 

03- 

04 

19.  04.  00 

This  apraisment  made  this  3d  day  of  Aprill  1695. 

Bonds  dated  10  &  17  April,  1695,  by  Mary  Anderton, 

spinster,  and  John  Braddyll. 


Will  of  Dorothy  Singleton. 

(. Archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  Furness  Deanery.) 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  The  17th  day  of  December  1696 
I  Dorothy  Singleton  of  Bardsay  in  the  County  of  Lancaster 
widow  relict  and  late  wife  of  Thomas  Singleton  Esq.  deceased 
being  antient  and  infirme  in  body  &c.  Whereas  my  daughter 
Anne  Singleton  hath  allwayes  behaved  herselfe  dutyfully  to  me 
and  hath  been  very  much  assisting  to  me  in  giveing  security 
with  me  for  money  oweing  by  me  and  otherwayes  helpfull  to  me 
as  much  as  in  her  power  I  doe  hereby  devise  that  she  the  said 
Anne  shall  have  all  the  residue  of  my  goods  after  my  debts  and 
funerall  expences  satisfied  appointing  my  said  daughter  Anne 
sole  Executrix  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

Dorothy  (L.S.)  Singleton. 

In  the  presence  of  John  Mayfield.  James  Arthwright.  John 
Sherrock. 

Bond  of  Anne  Singleton,  spinster,  of  the  parish  of  Urswick,  and 
John  Mayfield  in  £10,  to  execute  the  will ;  10  July  1697. 

Inventory  of  goods  value  £"]  11s. 


Will  of  Mary  Anderton. 

(. Archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  Amounderness  Deanery). 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  Mary  Anderton  of  Aldcliffe 
co.  Lane,  spinster  being  weak  of  body  but  in  perfect  memory 
do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  following  : 
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First  I  bequeath  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  my  Maker  and  my 
body  to  Christian  burial  at  the  discretion  of  my  friends  and 
executors  hereafter  named.  And  of  those  temporal  goods  and 
estate  it  hath  pleased  God  to  lend  me  I  dispose  as  followeth  : 

First  whereas  I  am  seised  in  fee  of  several  messuages  lands  and 
tenements  in  Hardhorne  and  Carlton  co.  Lane.  I  do  hereby 
bequeath  the  same  to  my  niece  Mrs.  Anne  Singleton  and  her  heirs 
for  ever. 

And  whereas  also  I  am  legally  seised  of  one  annuity  or  rent 
charge  of  60I.  per  annum  issuing  out  of  the  demesne  of  Talderstafe 
co.  Lane,  for  a  certain  number  of  years  yet  unexpired  if  Alexander 
Butler  shall  so  long  live  my  will  is  and  I  do  hereby  bequeath  the 
said  annuity  of  60/.  per  annum  to  the  said  Anne  Singleton  her 
executors  and  assignees  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  which  shall 
be  unexpired  at  my  death. 

Item  it  is  my  will  and  I  do  hereby  appoint  that  all  my  debts 
and  legacies  mentioned  in  a  schedule  hereunto  annexed  together 
with  my  funeral  expences  and  probate  of  this  my  last  will  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  remainder  of  my  personal  estate  and  the  rest 
of  all  my  goods  chattels  and  credits  whatsoever  I  give  to  my  said 
niece  Anne  Singleton. 

And  lastly  I  do  hereby  nominate  Richard  Chorley  of  Chorley 
esquire  Christopher  Gradell  of  Barblesmoore  gentleman  in  co. 
Lane,  and  the  said  Anne  Singleton  executors  of  this  my  last  will 
and  testament  hoping  they  will  truly  perform  the  same. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal 
13  March  1705  [-6]. 

Mary  Anderton. 

Sealed  and  published  by  the  said  Mary  Anderton  in  the  presence 

of  William  Walker  junior 

Robert  Ball 
William  Perry 

I  Anne  Singleton  of  Aldcliffe  co.  Lane.,  spinster,  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  last  will  of  Mary  Anderton  of  Aldcliffe,  deceased, 
do  acknowledge  that  upon  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  to  have 
received  the  original  will  of  the  said  Mary  Anderton,  deceased, 
approbation  whereof  being  duly  made  according  to  law,  of  which 
said  will  this  writing  above  written  is  a  true  copy.  Witness  my 
hand  26  February  i7o8[-9].  Anne  Singleton. 

Witnesses  hereof  :  John  Mayfield.  Edward  Pye. 
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[Indorsed]  At  Lancaster  26  February,  i7o8[-9],  this  will  within 
written  was  proved  and  the  execution  was  committed  with 
administration  to  Richard  Chorley,  esquire,  Christopher  Gradell 
and  Anne  Singleton,  executors  named  in  the  said  will. 

Bonds  of  Anne  Singleton  and  John  Mayfield  to  execute  and  to 
produce  the  will,  16  February  i7o8[-g]. 

A  true  and  perfect  inventory  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Anderton,  late  of  Aldcliffe,  deceased,  valued  and 
prized  by  William  Walker,  Thomas  Lidiforth,  Robert  Ball  and 
Edward  Pye  23  February  i7o8[-9.]  Total — 161/.  15s.  6 d. 


The  Singletons. 

(Piccope  MSS.  in  Chetham  Library  at  Manchester ;  vol.  iii, 
abstracts  of  Roman  Catholic  deeds  enrolled  at  Preston.) 

Indenture  of  5  March,  1717-8,  between  Edmund  Hornby  of 
Poulton  esq.  and  Christopher  Gradwell  of  Ulneswalton  gent., 
surviving  trustees  &c.,  of  the  first  part ;  Alexander  Butler  of 
Toderstaffe  gent.,  Ann  Singleton  of  Stayneing  spinster  (sister  of 
Thomas  and  George  Singleton  esqs.  deceased),  and  John  Mayfield 
of  Litham  gent.,  administrator  of  the  said  George  Singleton  of 
the  second  part  ;  and  Richard  Whitehead  of  Hardhorn  cum 
Newton  on  the  third  part.  Whereas  by  an  arbitrament  of  24 
December  2  James  II  [1686]  made  between  Christopher  Anderton 
of  Bardsea  esq.  (since  dead),  the  said  Alexander  Butler  and 
Dorothy  his  wife  (now  dead),  and  the  said  Ann  Singleton  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  said  George  Singleton  on  the  otjier  part,  &c. 
Sale  of  some  property  in  Hardhorne  cum  Newton,  (p.  200,  from 
1st  Roll  of  Geo.  I.) 

Indenture  of  27  April,  1722,  between  Christopher  Gradwell  of 
Ulneswalton  gent,  of  the  first  part  and  Thomas  Townley  of 
Royle  esq.  and  Edmund  Ashton  of  Preston,  woolen  draper,  of 
the  other  part.  Whereas  Richard  Ashton  of  Cuerdale  esq. 
deceased,  Thomas  Winckley  of  Preston  gent,  deceased,  Edmund 
Hornby  of  Poulton  esq.  deceased  and  the  said  Christopher  Grad¬ 
well  were  made  trustees  by  the  award  of  Sir  John  Powell,  late  one 
of  the  Justices  of  Common  Pleas,  dated  24  December  2  James  II 
[1686]  made  between  Christopher  Anderton  of  Bardsea  esq. 
(since  deceased)  and  Ann  Singleton  late  of  Clayton  spinster 
deceased  of  the  first  part  and  George  Singleton  of  Stayning  esq. 
deceased  on  the  other  part,  &c.  The  other  trustees  being  all  dead 
and  the  said  Christopher  Gradwell  now  so  aged  and  infirm  that 
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he  is  unable  to  proceed  in  his  trust,  &c.,  he  transfers  to  the  said 
Thomas  Townley  and  Edmund  Ashton  the  capital  messuage  of 
Stayning  and  demesne  lands,  &c.,  late  the  inheritance  of  George 
Singleton  gent,  deceased  in  trust.*  (p.  212,  from  2nd  5th  Roll 
of  Geo.  I.) 

Will  of  Ann  Singleton  spinster.  Whereas  I  am  seised  of 
messuages  &c  in  Staining,  Hardhorn  cum  Newton,  &c.  Dated 
3  April  1719.  (p.  336,  from  9th  Roll  of  Geo.  II.) 

The  will  of  a  Bridget  Singleton  of  Bardsea  in  the  parish  of 
Urswick  was  proved  in  1724  ;  List  of  Lane.  Wills  proved  at  Rich¬ 
mond  (Rec.  Soc.  L.  and  C.),  ii,  231. 


ADDENDA  :  CORRIGENDA. 


Page  218,  note  J. — The  illustration  (slightly  reduced)  of  Gilbert 
de  Bardsey’s  coat  of  arms  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  Furness 
Cartulary  in  the  Museum  of  the  Public  Record  Office  taken  by 
kind  permission  of  the  authorities.  The  charter  to  which  it  is 
attached  has  been  printed  by  Canon  Atkinson  in  Furness  Coucher, 
268. 

Page  219,  note  *.• — -Mr.  Falconer  Madan  on  being  shown  a 
photograph  of  the  1282  Bardsea  charter  unhesitatingly  dated 
it  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  probably  temp. 
Edward  IV. 

Ibid.,  note  %. — For  12  James  I.,  no.  17,  read  12  James  I., 
Lancaster,  no.  17. 

Page  220,  note  §§. — In  1348  Benedict  de  Eaglesfield  was  one 
of  four  defendants  to  John  del  Heyninges  in  an  assize  of  novel 
disseisin  of  a  tenement  and  2d.  rent  in  Little  Clifton  ;  Assize  Roll 
1444,  m.  iod. 

Page  221,  note  §. — In  1358  —  Sclater  of  Ulverston  and  Alice 
his  wife,  in  right  of  the  latter,  claimed  2  messuages,  etc.,  in 
Ulverston  from  William  de  Bardsey  ;  Assize  Roll  438,  m.  18. 

Page  223,  note  %%. — -In  line  6  delete  (same  soc.)  In  Harl.  Soc., 
xiv.,  544,  for  Bardsley,  read  Bardsey  ;  for  Ada,  read  a  daughter. 

Page  228,  note  *. — In  line  5  for  bundle  iij,  read  bundle  in. 


*  Christopher  Grad  well  “  of  Barblesmore  in  Ulveston,”  gent.,  made  his 
will  17th  August,  1720  ;  p.  216,  from  7th  Roll  of  George  I.  He  died  before 
12th  November,  1722  ;  p.  218,  citing  the  same  roll. 
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Art.  XXII. — Report  on  the  Excavations  carried  out  at 
the  “  Druids’  Circle  ”  on  Birkrigg  in  the  Parish  of 
Urswick,  September,  1911.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Gelderd,  D.Sc.,  St.  Cuthbert’s  College,  Ushaw, 
Durham,  and  John  Dobson,  Urswick. 

Communicated  at  Carlisle,  April  11th,  1912. 

rilHESE  remains*  consist  of  two  circles  of  stones,  of 
-L  which  the  outer  is  somewhat  incomplete  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  situated  on  Birkrigg  Common, 
just  south  of  the  road  over  the  moor  from  Bardsea  to 
Sunbrick,  on  ground  sloping  slightly  towards  the  south¬ 
east.  A  well-defined  trench  runs  close  to  the  circles  on 
the  north  side,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown.  The 
inner  circle  consists  of  tenf  upright  stones  belonging  to 
the  locality,  namely  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone, 
but  it  is  not  concentric  with  the  outer  circle,  also  formed 
mainly  of  upright  limestone  boulders.  The  circum¬ 
ferences  of  the  circles  approach  one  another  on  the 
northern  side. 

The  exploration  of  these  remains  was  begun  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Gelderd,  D.Sc.,  on  the 
19th  September,  1911.  A  trench  of  about  a  foot  in  width 
was  first  dug  from  the  circumference  of  the  inner  circle 
on  the  north-east  towards  the  centre,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  circle  was  paved  in  a  very  rough  manner  with 
undressed  cobbles  of  the  stone  known  as  “  blue  rag,” 
lying  at  depths  varying  from  2  to  6  inches  below  the 

*  Previously  mentioned  by  C.  M.  Jopling,  Archceologia  xxxi.,  450  ;  Dr.  H. 
Barber,  Prehist.  Remains  of  Furness  and  Cartmel,  Royal  Arch.  Inst.,  1883  ; 
and  Furness  and  Cartmel  Notes,  340  ;  H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.,  The  Ancient 
Settlements,  etc.,  of  Furness,  Archceologia  liii ;  marked  on  the  6-inch  Ordnance 
Map  as  “  Stone  Circles.” 

t  Jopling  found  twelve,  Mr.  Cowper  in  1892  or  1893  found  eleven  stones  in 
this  circle. 
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upper  surface  of  the  turf.  On  reaching  the  centre,  part 
of  the  pavement  was  removed  so  that  the  middle  portion 
to  a  greater  depth  might  be  examined,  and  another  layer 
of  cobbles  was  discovered  separated  from  the  upper  by 
a  thin  layer  of  soil.  In  the  centre,  an  oval-shaped  stone, 
much  larger  than  the  ordinary  cobbles,  was  found.  The 
lower  pavement  was  of  a  similar  character  to  the  upper, 
and  rested  on  marl  which  had  no  appearance  of  ever 
having  been  disturbed.  Some  of  this  underlying  marl 
was,  however,  removed  over  a  small  area  in  the  centre 
to  a  depth  of  6  inches,  and  was  tested  with  a  bar  to  a 
greater  depth,  but  no  trace  of  any  deeper  pavement  or 
large  stone  or  former  disturbance  of  the  soil  was  found. 

The  two  pavements  in  the  centre  were  slightly  depressed, 
forming  a  saucer-shaped  cavity  with  a  diameter  of  about 
3  feet.  On  testing  the  ground  in  several  different  places 
it  was  ascertained  that  both  the  inner  and  outer  circles 
were  paved,  the  pavement  ending  at  the  circumference 
of  the  outer  circle.  Limestone  was  exceedingly  scarce 
in  the  pavement,  only  a  few  pieces  being  found. 

Around  the  large  boulders  which  form  the  circumference 
of  the  inner  circle  the  paving  was  found  to  be  of  a  different 
nature,  being  characterized  by  the  presence  of  larger 
cobbles,  many  of  which  were  flat  and  set  up  on  end  im¬ 
mediately  around  the  boulders.  They  were  tightly 
packed  together,  and  were  evidently  intended  to  support 
the  boulders  ;  the  latter,  however,  rested  directly  on  the 
marl  in  which  holes  had  been  dug  before  the  boulders 
were  inserted. 

A  systematic  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  inner 
circle  was  next  undertaken,  and  on  the  removal  of  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  pavement,  beginning  from 
the  centre,  a  burial  was  discovered  at  a  short  distance 
from  one  of  the  upright  boulders  in  the  position  marked 
“  a  ”  on  the  plan.  Beneath  the  upper  pavement  lay  a 
flat  undressed  stone  measuring  26  inches  by  19  inches 
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which  formed  part  of  the  lower  pavement.  It  was  lying 
lengthwise  directly  east  and  west.  It  was  tightly  packed 
in  all  around  with  stones  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
ordinary  stones  of  the  pavement,  and  was  itself  resting 
upon  a  third  layer  of  stones  of  its  own  area.  In  this 
place,  then,  there  were  three  layers  of  stones.  When 
the  large  flat  stone  was  removed,  a  few  fragments  of 
calcined  bones  were  seen  embedded  in  moist  soil  lying 
between  it  and  the  third  layer.  Intimately  mixed  with 
the  bones  and  soil  were  a  number  of  sharp  flakes  of  stone 
— slate  or  blue  rag — but  without  any  signs  of  their  having 
been  worked  into  tools.  With  them  also  were  the  two 
halves  of  a  flake  of  fine  sandstone,  which  had,  before 
being  broken,  once  formed  a  regular  disc  with  very  sharp 
edges.  The  edges  showed  signs  of  having  been  used  (see 
p.  274)  and,  in  fact,  tools  formed  from  the  same  kind 
of  sandstone  have  formerly  been  found  in  the  district. 
No  pottery  was  found  with  the  burial  nor  in  the  portion 
of  the  circle  then  under  examination.  The  bones  were 
simply  small  fragments,  of  which  the  Largest — which 
seemed  to  belong  to  a  forearm — was  not  more  than  an 
inch  in  length.  There  were  no  teeth.  When  the  bones 
and  earth  were  removed,  it  was  seen  that  the  third  layer 
of  stones  was  in  the  shape  of  a  shallow  dish,  the  central 
portion  of  which  was  il-  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sod. 

Immediately  below  the  third  layer  of  stones  the  marl 
was  quite  loose  to  a  depth  of  about  6  inches.  When  this 
loose  earth  was  taken  out,  it  was  found  to  be  lying  in  an 
oblong  cavity  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  large 
stone  which  covered  the  bones.  Beneath  the  burial, 
at  the  depth  of  2  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  sods,  a 
layer  of  black  earth  from  2  to  3  inches  in  thickness  was 
found.  It  was  covered  by  a  few  inches  in  thickness  of 
the  ordinary  brown  marl  and  extended  beyond  the  area 
of  the  burial.  It  appears  on  careful  examination  to 
contain  no  traces  of  charcoal,  but  seems  to  be  of  a  loamy 
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character.  No  traces  of  fire  were  found  on  the  stones 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  burial. 

At  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the  burial,  towards  the 
south-west,  a  large  square  stone  of  undressed  porphyry 
was  lying  beneath  the  upper  pavement,  but  there  was 
nothing  underneath. 

A  sample  of  the  black  earth,  referred  to  above  as  having 
been  found  below  burial  “  a,”  was  submitted  to  Mr.  J. 
Stewart  Remington,  F.C.S.,  Aynsome,  Grange-over-Sands, 
who  very  kindly  analysed  it  and  gave  the  result  as  follows  : 
“  Calculated  on  dried  sample — 


Insoluble  matter 

81  68  p. 

*  Organic  matter  . . 

7'55  - 

Iron  oxide  and  alumina  .  • 

8-32  , 

Lime  . .  . .  ... 

o-5°  , 

Manganese  oxide  . .  . .  ... 

1-23  , 

Phosphoric  acid  . .  . .  ... 

•  •  0-17  , 

Undetermined  . .  . .  ... 

°'55  . 

IOO’OO 

♦Containing  Humus 

5  69  p.c. 

,,  Nitrogen 

•  0-12  ,, 

In  his  remarks  on  the  sample,  Mr.  Remington  points 
out  that  the  organic  matter  is  almost  entirely  vegetable, 
and  calls  special  attention  to  the  relatively  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  manganese  oxide,  to  the  presence  of  which  he 
thinks  the  very  dark  colour  of  the  earthy  matter  is  mainly 
due. 

After  the  discovery  of  burial  “  a  ”  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  circle,  the  work  of  removing  the  pavement 
and  examining  the  underlying  moorland  earth  was  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  sections  between  stone  No.  4  (near  which 
the  first  burial  was  found)  and  stones  No.  5  and  6  towards 
the  south,  and  from  No.  4  by  Nos.  3  and  2  towards  the 
north  were  worked  over,  but  nothing  of  importance  was 
found.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  from  the  east 
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to  the  north  the  pavement  became  gradually  thinner 
and  the  stones  composing  it  smaller,  until  there  was  in 
the  north  barely  one  layer  of  paving,  and  this  was  after¬ 
wards  found  to  be  the  case  from  the  north  by  north-west, 
where  the  paving  gradually  became  thicker  and  more 
even  again  until,  when  the  west  side  was  reached,  it 
consisted,  as  in  the  east  and  south,  of  two  very  definite 
and  closely  packed  layers. 

When  the  work  of  excavation  entered  the  section  of 
the  circle  lying  between  south  and  west  or  between  stone 
No.  6  and  stone  No.  8,  the  interest  deepened.  About 
2  feet  6  inches  to  the  west  of  stone  No.  6,  some  18  inches 
below  the  surface  and  extending  well  outside  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  inner  circle,  a  mass  of  dark  earth,  some 
6  to  8  inches  thick,  was  cQme  upon,  in  character  very 
similar  to  that  found  beneath  the  first  burial  discovered 
by  Dr.  Gelderd.  The  material  seemed  to  be  of  a  peaty 
nature  but  without  any  evident  signs  of  organization — 
something  like  a  bed  of  leaf-mould,  so  far  decayed  and 
disintegrated  as  to  have  lost  all  signs  of  fibre,  at  least 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  whole  mass  of  this  dark  earth 
was  not  examined — all  lying  within  the  inner  circle  was 
dug  out  and  part  of  that  outside  the  circumference — but 
the  place  was  so  left  and  noted  that  it  would  be  easy 
at  any  future  time  to  examine  the  remaining  portion  if 
deemed  desirable.  Another  similar  but  much  smaller 
deposit  was  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  stone  No.  i, 
again  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  All  the  stones 
of  this  inner  circle  have  an  inward  batter  or  slope,  just 
as  have  those  found  round  the  great  central  hut  at  Urswick 
Stone  Walls. 

As  the  work  of  excavation  proceeded  in  the  quadrant 
■of  the  inner  circle  between  south  and  west,  a  second  burial 
was  met  with  at  a  point  marked  “  b  ”  on  the  plan,  some 
6\  feet  north  of  stone  No.  6,  feet  north-east  of  No.  y, 
and  6|  feet  east  of  No.  8.  On  the  removal  of  the  lower 
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pavement,  which  here  consisted  of  somewhat  larger  and 
flatter  stones,  the  earth  underneath  showed  signs  of 
having  been  disturbed,  in  that  it-  was  of  a  looser  character 
than  in  other  parts  where  the  “  moor-pan  ”  had  not,  to 
all  appearance,  been  broken.  Some  6  inches  of  this 
loose  soil  under  the  pavement  being  carefully  removed, 
the  lower  part,  over  a  circular  area  about  15  inches  in 
diameter,  was  found  to  be  of  a  dull  red  colour,  as  if  the 
yellow-brown  carbonate  of  iron  which  colours  the  ordinary 
moorland  soil  had  been  oxidized  by  heat.  Under  this 
loose  and  reddened  earth,  in  a  hollow  or  pit,  the  bottom 
of  which  was  3  feet  below  the  sod,  were  found  calcined 
bones  and  charcoal,  probably  about  an  imperial  peck. 
The  bones  were  in  a  very  friable  condition,  but  the  head 
of  a  large  bone,  humerus  or  femur,  and  two  pieces  from 
the  top  of  the  skull  were  taken  out  fairly  hard,  as  well 
as  many  soft  fragments  of  the  pelvic  bones  and  numerous 
pieces  of  charcoal  from  quite  thick  wood.  The  burial 
pit  was  carefully  cleared  out  to  the  bottom  by  hand  and 
the  whole  contents  examined,  but  no  sign  of  earthenware, 
weapon,  or  tool  was  found.  The  pit  itself,  under  the 
reddened  earth,  was  about  15  inches  in  diameter  and 
shaped  like  the  inside  of  a  basin.  It  would  appear  that 
the  body  had  been  burned  in  a  fire  of  wood  over  a  small 
pit  or  hollow  excavated  in  the  surface  of  the  moor,  and 
that,  while  the  burning  mass  was  yet  glowing,  earth  to 
a  depth  of  several  inches  had  been  thrown  over  and  the 
lower  half  burnt  red  by  the  fiery  mass.  Whether  the 
pavement  was  laid  immediately  after  this  burial  or  any 
of  the  others  discovered  cannot  certainly  be  determined. 
No  signs  of  reddening  in  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
burial  pit  were  noticed,  but  at  the  sides,  especially  near 
the  top  of  the  hollow  this  reddening  appeared  to  a  small 
extent.  After  examination,  the  greater  part  of  the 
bones  and  charcoal  was  returned  to  the  pit  and  the  pave¬ 
ment  above  made  up. 
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Another  and  similar  interment,  marked  “  c  ”  on  the 
plan,  was  found  on  the  south-east  side  of  stone  No.  8, 
and  not  more  than  a  foot  from  the  stone  itself.  The 
burial  pit,  as  before,  was  under  the  lower  pavement,  its 
position  marked  by  a  comparatively  flat  stone  some 
12  inches  in  diameter  in  that  pavement,  underneath 
which  was  found  the  same  5  or  6  inches  of  loose  earth 
with  the  lower  3  inches  reddened  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron  by  heat  as  in  burial  “  b.”  The  bottom 
of  the  pit  was  3  feet  below  the  grass,  and  its  diameter 
at  its  widest  part  18  inches.  The  mass  of  bone  and 
charcoal  under  the  reddened  earth  exceeded  that  at 
“  b  ”  in  quantity,  and  the  bones  were  more  perfectly 
calcined.  Here  again  no  sign  of  earthenware  or  of  tool 
or  weapon  rewarded  a  careful  search,  though  pieces  of 
stone,  apparently  flaked  off  from  the  sides  of  rounded 
cobbles,  were  found  both  in  this  pit  and  in  the  one  at 
“  b,”  as  was  also  the  case  in  the  first  burial  found  at 
41  a.”  by  Dr.  Gelderd.  A  portion  of  the  concentrated 
mass  of  bone  from  this  pit  was  taken  as  a  sample,  and  the 
burial  made  up  again. 

Still  working  in  the  quadrant  between  south  and  west, 
at  a  point  8  feet  east  from  stone  No.  8  and  some  2  feet 
to  2  feet  6  inches  north  north-east  of  burial  “  b,”  a  most 
interesting  and  important  discovery  was  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  vessel  of  soft  earthenware.  Here,  under  the 
lower  pavement,  the  soil  again  being  of  that  loose  nature 
which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been 
previously  disturbed,  some  20  inches  below  the  sod, 
the  vessel  was  found  inverted  over  a  mass  of  black  earthy 
matter,  charcoal  and  calcined  bones.  This  mass  extended 
eastward  from  the  inverted  vessel  a  distance  of  18  to  21 
inches,  and  the  vessel  itself  rested  partly  on  the  undis¬ 
turbed  soil  at  the  edge  of  what  proved  to  be  another 
burial  pit  and  partly  on  the  mass  of  charcoal  and  earth 
which  covered  this  burial  pit  to  the  north  of  it.  The  fact 
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that  the  vessel  rested  partly  on  firm  ground  and  partly  on 
the  more  yielding  mass  above  the  burial  had  caused  it 
to  tilt,  and  it  was  found  to  have  its  axis  sloping  to  the 
eastern  horizon  at  an  angle  of  about  45  °.  Unfortunately, 
no  covering  stone  nor  change  in  the  colour  of  the  over- 
lying  earth  gave  a  hint  of  the  presence  of  any  such  find — 
though  a  flat,  stone  in  the  pavement  partly  covered  the 
burial  marked  “  d  ”  on  the  plan — and  an  unlucky  push 
of  the  spade  had  cut  off  and  shattered  the  bottom  part 
of  the  vessel  before  its  existence  was  noticed.  As  soon 
as  it  was  seen  what  an  important  discovery  had  been 
made,  the  broken  pieces  were  collected  from  the  earth 
on  the  spade,  and  every  possible  care  was  taken  to  extract 
the  vessel  without  further  injury.  It  was  subsequently 
found  that  not  only  had  the  vessel  tilted  over  but  also 
that  one  side  had  been  broken  by  the  pressure  of  the 
overlying  earth  and  a  large  piece  pressed  inward  among 
the  contents.  The  vessel  which  has  been  restored  with 
great  skill  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Atkinson,  stands  q|-  inches  high 
and  is  of  good  form.  From  a  base  3J  inches  in  diameter 
it  bulges  out  with  a  good  curve  until  at  2\  inches  from  the 
bottom,  its  outer  diameter  is  about  6  inches.  Then  comes 
a  neck  with  an  inward  sweep  of  half  an  inch  where  it 
joins  the  collar  at  a  further  height  of  inches.  The 
collar,  which  is  half  an  inch  thick  and  6  inches  in  diameter 
at  its  lowest  part,  slopes  inward  in  its  height  of  ij  inches 
to  a  diameter  of  5  inches  at  the  top.  The  thickness  of 
the  sides  is  from  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  vessel  about  1.63  pints.  The  neck  and 
collar  are  both  ornamented  by  cross  broaching  formed 
of  impressed  lines  with  a  general  slope  of  30°  from  the 
perpendicular,  and  from  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch 
apart.  They  would  appear  to  have  been  impressed  on 
the  soft  clay  with  a  piece  of  thin  cord  or  twisted  thong. 
Round  the  lip  of  the  vessel  there  were  two  incised  lines 
ornamenting  the  rim.  The  material  of  which  the  vessel 
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is  composed  is  a  coarse  clay  containing  many  small 
pebbles,  imperfectly  fired  and  very  friable. 

The  contents  of  this  vessel,  on  examination  when  dried, 
proved  in  the  main  to  be  fine  earthy  matter  and  charcoal. 
The  earthy  matter  filled  up  the  bottom  part  of  the  vessel, 
which,  as  it  lay  in  the  ground,  was  uppermost,  fractured 
and  tilted,  so  that  it  seems  likely  that  a  good  deal  of  this 
earthy  matter  had  filtered  in  through  the  fracture  and 
so  had  filled  up  the  cavity  caused  by  the  inversion  of  the 
vessel,  with  no  durable  covering  at  its  mouth,  over  the 
mass  of  charcoal  which  lay  above  the  burial  with  which 
the  vessel  was  most  probably  connected.  Among  this 
earthy  matter  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  white 
material,  so  far  disintegrated  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  with  certainty  whether  it  had  been  bone  or  not. 
The  mouth  of  the  vessel  to  a  depth  of  2  inches  or  rather 
over  was  filled  with  charcoal,  many  fragments  of  which 
were  of  considerable  size,  evidently  from  fairly  thick 
branches  and  showing  very  clearly  a  woody  organization. 
They  would  appear  to  have  entered  the  vessel  from  below 
after  its  inversion  over  the  burial  mass.  No  trace  of 
metal  or  tool  of  stone  was  found  within  the  vessel. 

The  burial,  marked  “  d  ”  on  the  plan,  lay  in  the  main 
due  east  of  this  vessel  and  at  a  considerably  greater 
depth,  with  a  layer  of  earth  between  the  mass  of  charcoal 
on  which  the  inverted  vessel  rested  and  the  black  earthy 
matter,  charcoal  and  calcined  bone  which  filled  the  burial 
pit  below.  This  pit  extended  some  18  inches  across  the 
top,  was  circular  and  bowl-shaped  like  those  at  “  b  ” 
and  “  c,”  with  a  depth  of  6  or  7  inches,  and  contained  a 
larger  body  of  material  than  any  of  the  burials  previously 
unearthed.  Right  in  the  centre  of  this  burial  pit  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  charcoal  and  black  earth 
was  a  fairly  compact  mass  of  bone,  not  very  perfectly 
calcined,  some  of  the  fragments  being  quite  hard.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  contents  of  the  pit  might  reach  a  couple  of 
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pecks.  After  a  careful  examination,  which  revealed  no 
trace  of  tool  or  weapon,  this  mass  was  replaced  and  the 
pavement  above  made  up  again  as  at  the  other  burials. 
A  few  fragments  of  stone,  showing  signs  of  bring,  were 
picked  out  of  the  burial,  but  none  of  these  appeared  to 
have  been  shaped  by  human  agency. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  inner  circle  was  after¬ 
wards  examined,  namely  the  section  from  the  west  at 
stone  No.  8  round  by  north  to  stone  No.  2  in  the  north¬ 
east,  but  nothing  of  importance  was  found  except  the 
thinning  out  of  the  pavement  in  this  part  of  the  circle 
already  mentioned,  and  the  turning  up  of  a  mass  of  dark 
earthy  matter  on  the  east  side  of  stone  No.  1,  before 
briefly  alluded  to.  Here  a  fairly  large  piece  of  decaying 
Kirkby  slate  was  found  at  the  depth  of  the  lower  pavement, 
and  underneath  this,  traces  of  dark  earth  were  visible. 
The  material  was  carefully  removed  in  the  hope  of  dis¬ 
covering  another  vessel,  but  the  dark  earth  proved  to 
be  of  no  great  thickness,  not  more  than  2  or  3  inches, 
and  was  mixed  with  pebbles  from  the  surrounding  boulder 
clay,  unlike  the  mass  of  peaty  material  found  west  of  stone 
No.  6. 

The  whole  area  of  the  inner  circle  having  now  been 
gone  over,  the  ground  was  made  up,  the  turf  replaced, 
and  the  excavations  discontinued  for  the  season.  The 
discovery  of  the  vessel  in  conjunction  with  the  burial 
or  burials  at  “  d  ”  would,  according  to  the  usually  accepted 
theory,  stamp  this  “  Home  of  the  dead  ”  as  belonging  to 
the  early  bronze  age  in  this  district,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  burial  at  “  a  ”  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
the  cremation  took  place  at  a  distance,  and  that  only 
those  pieces  of  bone  of  some  size  and  not  the  whole  mass 
of  charcoal  and  calcined  material  were  collected  and 
buried  within  the  circle. 

The  work  of  excavation  was  carried  out  by  the  North 
Lonsdale  Field  Club,  and  the  compilers  of  this  report 
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would  place  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
rendered  by  Mr.  James  Martin,  who,  as  Deputy  Steward 
of  the  Manor  of  Muchland,  obtained  from  the  Crown 
authorities  permission  to  carry  on  the  excavations  ;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Atkinson,  who  restored  the  broken  vessel  ;  the  late 
Mr.  B.  Whitley,  who  surveyed  the  site  and  drew  the  plan  ; 
Messrs.  James  Randall,  Alfred  Fell,  J.  F.  Lord,  and  H. 
B.  Turney  ;  Mr.  Myles  H.  Groocock,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
photographs  ;  Mr.  James  Fell,  of  Sea  Wood  Farm,  who, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  Club,  freely  lent  his  skilled 
assistance  in  the  work  ;  and  Mr.  John  Jackson,  who 
not  only  did  the  heavier  part  of  the  manual  labour,  but 
also  showed  the  keen  observation  of  a  trained  worker. 

After  this  article  was  in  type,  Dr.  Gelderd  showed  the 
sandstone  disc  found  with  burial  “  a  ”  to  Canon  Greenwell, 
and  reported  as  follows  : — 

I  took  the  sandstone  disc  to  show  Canon  Greenwell.  He  was 
very  much  interested  in  it  and  says  that  it  is  most  certainly  a  tool ; 
also  that  it  has  been  worked,  the  signs  of  which  are  visible  on  the 
rough  side  at  the  edge.  This  working  was  evidently  intended 
to  make  the  edge  sharp.  He  thinks  that  it  may  never  have  been 
used  as  a  tool,  for  the  edges  are  still  sharp.  One  side,  however, 
shows  signs  of  some  wear.  He  thinks  that  it  is  a  knife  and  not 
a  scraper,  and  perhaps  used  to  cut  meat  or  soft  material,  but 
may  be  of  use  as  a  scraper  for  wood,  and  says  that  it  is  not  too 
soft  for  that  purpose.  He  told  me  that  his  authority  could  be 
used  for  the  fact  of  its  being  a  worked  tool,  and  also  for  the 
statement  that  it  is  most  probably  a  knife.  He  would  not  hear 
of  its  being  a  rubber  for  grinding  down  grain,  as  it  would 
certainly  be  too  soft  for  that  purpose.  Probably  it  is  a  flake 
from  a  water-'rolled  stone,  worked  so  as  to  have  a  sharp  edge. 
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Art.  XXIII.' — Report  on  an  Ancient  Settlement  at  Stone 
Close,  near  Stainton-in- Furness.  By  John  Dobson, 
Urswick. 

Communicated  at  Carlisle,  April  nth,  1912. 

QUARRYING  operations  in  the  fields  called  Stone 
Closes,  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Stainton 
and  bordering  on  its  western  side  the  lane  which  leads 
from  that  village  towards  Lindal,  have,  at  different  times 
from  1894  up  to  the  present  date,  brought  to  light  tools 
and  implements  of  stone  and  bronze  in  such  numbers 
as  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  a  prehistoric  settle¬ 
ment  had  occupied  the  eastern  slope  of  the  enclosure 
numbered  736  on  the  25-inch  Ordnance  Survey  Map, 
Lancashire,  sheet  xxii.  2.  In  West’s  “  Antiquities  of 
Furness  ”  (1805  edition,  p.  24)  the  high  ground  which 
these  Stone  Closes  include  is  described  as  being  in  the 
centre  of  Furness  and  commanding  the  whole  internal 
prospect  of  Low  Furness.  It  is  here,  on  almost  the 
highest  point  of  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
275  feet  above  the  sea  level,  that  the  site  of  the  supposed 
ancient  settlement  is  believed  to  have  been  in  part  traced 
out.  Although,  as  before  mentioned,  many  finds  of  tools 
and  weapons  had  been  made  at  this  place,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  that  remains  of 
ramparts  or  of  enclosing  walls  similar  to  those  at  Urswick 
Stone  Walls,  Foula,  and  at  Appleby  Slack  on  Birkrigg 
might  be  expected  to  exist  here  also.  The  broken  and 
boulder-strewn  nature  of  the  ground,  with  its  thick 
growth  of  bracken  and  whin,  would  also  render  difficult 
the  recognition  of  indistinct  remains  of  walls  or  earth¬ 
works. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1904  the  writer,  when  examining  the 
ground  at  the  north  end  of  the  quarry  for  signs  of  ancient 
implements,  noticed  among  the  whins  two  or  three  large 
stones  which  seemed  from  their  alignment  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  boundary  of  some  old  enclosure.  Closer 
examination  proved  that  these  stones  stood  on  a  slightly 
raised  ridge  from  which  at  intervals  it  was  plain  that 
other  and  smaller  stones  had  recently  been  removed, 
probably  to  be  used  as  rockery  material.  This  earthern 
bank  with  its  embedded  footing-stones  terminated  to¬ 
wards  the  south  at  the  then  edge  of  the  quarry,  but, 
first  northward,  then  westward,  and  finally  southward, 
it  was  traceable  almost  to  the  stile  on  the  footpath  leading 
into  the  more  southerly  Stone  Close  which  slopes  down 
to  the  railway  line  running  from  the  quarry  behind  the 
houses  of  Stainton  village.  When  it  was  remembered 
that  all  or  nearly  all  the  finds  of  tools  and  weapons  of 
both  stone  and  bronze  associated  with  this  quarry  had 
been  made  within  the  roughly  quadrangular  space  en¬ 
closed  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  by  the  ridge  of  earth 
already  in  part  described,  it  became  evident  that  here 
very  probably  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  settlement  of 
some  importance. 

The  attention  of  the  late  Mr.  Harper  Gaythorpe  having 
been  called  to  this  discovery,  he,  along  with  Messrs. 
W.  G.  and  R.  Collingwood  and  the  writer,  visited  the 
place,  and  on  their  report  the  Council  of  the  Society  made 
a  small  grant  to  enable  such  excavation  to  be  carried 
out  as  might  test  the  settlement  theory,  though  it  was 
pointed  out  that,  as  the  greater  part  of  any  traces  of 
enclosures  which  might  formerly  have  existed  had 
evidently  been  already  obliterated  by  quarrying  opera¬ 
tions,  it  was  exceedingly  improbable  that  such  excavation 
as  was  now  possible  would  produce  any  very  striking 
discoveries.  The  permission  of  the  owners  of  the  land — 
the  Barrow  Haematite  Steel  Company — and  of  Mr. 
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Joshua  Wilkinson,  the  tenant,  having  been  obtained, 
work  was  commenced  at  the  point  where  the  earth- 
bank  with  its  embedded  stones  left  the  northern  edge 
of  the  quarry.  This  bank  was  traced  in  a  north-north¬ 
western  direction  for  some  30  yards,  and  was  found  to 
contain  several  stones  of  considerable  size,  not  lying, 
as  boulders  usually  lie  when  deposited  naturally,  on  one 
of  the  larger  faces,  but  planted  edgewise  with  their  longer 
axes  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  run  of  the  wall,  so 
as  to  give,  for  their  size,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  facing  surface.  These  edgewise-planted  stones  were 
found  sometimes  on  one  face  of  the  bank,  sometimes  on 
the  other,  and  in  several  cases  opposite  each  other,  so 
giving  the  breadth  of  the  ancient  wall  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  from  5  to  6  feet.  Besides  the  footing 
stones  in  situ,  the  holes  were  found  from  which  several 
others  had  been  removed  not  very  long  ago  ;  indeed, 
rockery  stones,  ready  for  carting  away,  were  lying  all 
along  the  land  to  the  north  of  the  quarry.  At  the  point 
already  indicated,  that  is  to  say  30  yards  from  the  then 
northern  edge  of  the  quarry,  the  earthbank  turned  sharply 
to  the  west  and  ran  in  that  direction  for  another  18  yards, 
with  footing-stones  in  position  in  sufficient  number  to 
render  the  course  of  the  wall  easy  enough  to  follow. 
From  this  point  the  direction  of  the  rampart  was  difficult 
to  determine,  but  a  large  stone  set  on  edge  with  its  long 
axis  north  and  south  gave  the  direction  as  now  north¬ 
ward,  and  in  this  direction,  partly  by  disturbed  footing 
stones,  partly  by  the  now  very  indistinct  ridge  of  earth, 
and  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  surface  soil  the  wall  was 
followed  for  some  20  yards  where  it  apparently  turned 
sharply  to  the  west  again,  and  at  a  further  distance  of 
15  yards  struck  the  eastern  edge  of  an  outcrop  of  weathered 
limestone  which  thence  westward,  for  some  40  yards  more, 
probably  acted  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  enclosure. 
Here,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  outcrop,  all  trace 
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of  a  boundary  disappeared,  but  about  40  yards  south-west 
of  this  corner  a  low  and  narrow  grassy  ridge  was  noticed 
and  traced,  with  a  sweep  round  until  it  ran  almost  due 
south  about  100  yards,  nearly  to  the  wall  of  the  modern 
enclosure  where  it  is  pierced  by  a  narrow  stile  for  the 
footpath.  This  grassy  ridge  was  examined  and  found 
to  be  composed  under  the  sod  of  earth  and  limestone 
rubble  as  if  from  the  remains  of  a  wall,  all  the  larger 
stones  of  which  had  been  removed,  as  indeed  they  probably 
were  when  the  modern  fence  walls  were  put  up.  At  this 
point,  near  the  stile,  all  traces  of  a  rampart  disappeared, 
but  almost  due  east,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  quarry, 
indeed  partly  overhanging  it,  a  large  boulder  set  edgewise 
with  its  long  axis  east  and  west  was  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  boundary  wall  of  the  supposed  settlement  had 
turned  sharply  to  the  east,  and  the  remainder  of  this 
boundary  was  conjecturally  laid  down  as  shown  in  the 
rough  sketch-plan  which  accompanies  this  report. 

Within  the  enclosure,  trial  was  made  in  various  “  likely  " 
places,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  site  of  ancient  dwellings, 
or  the  tools,  weapons,  or  earthenware  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  without  success.  Near  the  point  marked  on  the  plan 
.  “  Grit  quern,  1901,”  a  circular  hollow  was  noticed  and 
cleared  out  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  to  have  been 
the  site  of  a  hut,  but  though  it  contained  perhaps  a  couple 
of  cartloads  of  limestone  rubble  intermixed  with  dark 
soil  of  vegetable  origin,  no  trace  of  hearth  or  charcoal 
or  anything  showing  man’s  handiwork  was  unearthed. 
As  it  was  evident  that  the  only  way  to  discover  whatever 
of  prehistoric  handiwork  still  lay  hidden  within  the 
enclosure  would  be  to  remove  the  sod  and  examine  the 
soil  of  every  foot  of  the  area,  and  as  this  would  be  too 
big  and  too  costly  a  work  to  be  worth  while  undertaking, 
the  excavation  was  discontinued,  but  arrangements 
were  made  with  Mr.  William  Trenouth,  the  foreman 
quarryman,  for  a  careful  look-out  to  be  kept  by  his  men 
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as  the  work  of  clearing  the  rock  surface  in  preparation 
for  quarrying  proceeded,  so  that  any  further  finds  might 
be  observed,  recorded,  and  preserved. 

As  it  may  prove  of  some  value  to  record  the  finds  made 
within  or  near  this  ancient  settlement,  they  are  appended  : 

In  1894  a  socketed  celt  and  palstave  of  bronze,  figured  and 
described  in  the  “  North  Lonsdale  Magazine,”  1896,  vol.  i.,  p.  91, 
acquired  by  the  late  Canon  Ayre  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Ayre. 

In  1901,  an  upper  quern  stone  of  local  millstone  grit,  found 
just  under  the  turf  in  the  position  indicated  in  the  sketch  plan, 
now  in  the  Municipal  Museum,  Barrow-in-Furness,  to  which  it 
was  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Gaudie. 

About  a  dozen  stone  celts,  mostly  polished,  at  various  dates 
between  1894  and  1901.  Two  of  these  were  thrown  away  (!) 
and  buried  in  the  rubbish  on  the  east  side  of  the  quarry  ;  three 
or  four  found  in  a  crevice  of  the  limestone  on  the  low  side  of  the 
quarry  near  Stone  Barrow  Lane  were  handed  over  to  the  late 
J.  W.  Lawn,  then  manager  of  the  quarries,  and  their  present 
whereabouts  has  not  been  traced  ;  one,  found  by  Mr.  Job  Huxley 
in  a  weathered  crevice  in  the  limestone,  was  acquired  by  the 
late  Harper  Gaythorpe  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Municipal 
Museum,  Barrow-in-Furness  ;  five  or  six  others,  each  5  or  6  inches 
long,  mostly  polished,  some  of  them  broken,  found  as  a  rule  just 
under  the  sod,  two  or  three  of  them  in  the  weathered  hollows 
of  the  limestone,  appear  to  have  been  little  regarded,  and  their 
present  whereabouts  is  uncertain  ;  probably  the  late  Mr.  Lawn 
had  most  of  them. 

In  1901,  a  bronze  ring,  some  three  inches  in  diameter,  handed 
over  to  Mr.  Lawn. 

In  1903,  an  upper  quern  stone  of  granite,  found  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  this  “  Devonshire  Quarry,”  about  15  yards  west 
of  the  fence  wall  end,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  T.  N. 
Postlethwaite,  vicar  of  Urswick. 

A  quantity  of  bloomery  cinder,  perhaps  a  cartload,  found 
near  the  place  where  the  bronze  celt  and  palstave  were  obtained, 
but  more  to  the  south,  near  the  present  wall  corner.  As  far 
as  can  be  gathered,  no  hearth  was  observed,  but  about  a  cart¬ 
load  of  iron  ore  was  lying  near  the  cinder  and,  like  it,  overgrown 
by  the  close  upland  turf. 

In  1904,  a  large  piece  of  a  saddle  quern  of  hard  large-grained 
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sandstone,  and  near  it  a  broken  grinding  or  mealing  stone  of 
wliinstone  (?)  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

In  1909,  a  large  fragment  of  an  upper  quern  stone  of  coarse¬ 
grained  grit  with  large  quartz  crystals,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Barrow  Naturalists’  Field  Club. 

In  August,  1910,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  quarry,  a  very 
interesting  celt  of  hard  granitic  stone  of  very  dark  colour,  found 
just  under  the  turf.  The  natural  shape  of  the  rolled  pebble 
has  been  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  broad  end  is  ground  and 
polished  to  a  fine  edge.  The  rest  of  the  tool  is  left  rough  with 
quartz  grains  standing  out  like  warts  on  the  surface.  This  celt 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edward  Trenouth,  of  Longlands 
Cottage,  Dalton-in-Furness. 

In  September,  1910,  a  piece  of  one  of  the  large  leg  bones  of 
an  ox  or  horse,  found  in  a  crevice  in  the  limestone  in  this  same 
north-west  corner  of  the  quarry,  along  with  a  barrow  load  or 
more  of  the  empty  shells  of  the  land  snails,  helix  aspersa  and 
helix  nemoralis.  The  bone,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer, 
was  not  gnawed,  but  had  apparently  been  split  open  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  marrow. 

At  the  same  time  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  same  place 
a  small  fragment  of  a  rubbing  stone,  sharpening  stone,  or  maybe 
a  lower  quern  stone  of  fine-grained  sandstone — Hawcoat  stone — 
showing  signs  of  shaping,  smoothing,  and  polishing  on  two 
faces  and  one  edge. 

It  may  also  be  of  some  interest  in  connection  with 
this  list  of  finds  at  Stone  Close  to  record  here  a  few  other 
discoveries  made  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  which 
may  possibly  have  a  more  or  less  close  relation  to  the 
ancient  settlement  with  which  this  report  is  concerned  : 

About  half  a  mile  west-south-west  from  the  point  at  which 
the  bronze  celt  and  palstave  were  found  in  1894,  close  by  the 
roadside  between  Stainton  Head  and  Tithe  Barn,  several  cinerary 
urns  were  brought  to  light  in  a  mass  of  sand  which  was  being 
dug  out  for  building  purposes.  (For  particulars  see  Bolton’s 
“  Geological  Fragments,”  p.  139.)  According  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Walker,  of  Stainton,  who  worked  in  this  sand  pit  as  a  boy,  between 
1866  and  1870,  several  more  urns  were  found  besides  those  men¬ 
tioned  by  Bolton  ;  he  says  he  remembers  three  being  smashed 
up  by  the  workmen  in  one  afternoon.  The  whole  of  this  fine 
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bed  of  sand  was  not  removed,  and  it  is  possible  that  more  of  these 
burial  urns  exist  under  the  roadway.  Perhaps  here  was  the 
cemetery  of  the  Bronze-age  dwellers  in  the  Stone  Close  Settle¬ 
ment. 

About  three  furlongs  to  the  south-east  of  the  settlement,  in 
the  dark  peaty  earth  of  the  hollow  which  runs  towards  Gleaston, 
a  very  fine  saddle  quern  was  found  in  1905  during  draining 
operations,  buried  about  18  inches  in  the  moss.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer. 

In  1904  a  small  bronze  coin  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  (a.d. 
306-337)  was  found  in  the  vicarage  garden  at  Little  Urswick, 
but  as  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Postlethwaite,  had  just  before 
received  several  loads  of  soil  and  turf  from  the  top  of  Stone 
Close  quarry,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Roman  coin  really 
came  from  the  ancient  settlement. 

In  February,  1912,  an  interesting  find  in  the  shape  of  a  bronze 
knife  was  made  at  a  spot  £  mile  north  of  the  central  hut-circle  at 
Urswick  Stone  Walls,  and  less  than  half  a  mile  N.N.W.  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  village  of  Little  Urswick.  It  lay  quite  on  the 
surface  among  the  angular  fragments  at  the  southern  end  of  a 
mass  of  limestone  rock.  This  outcrop,  deeply  weathered,  full  of 
crevices  and  overgrown  with  brushwood,  here  forms  a  long  hillock 
in  the  gravel-filled  valley  down  which  formerly  ran  a  small 
stream — the  Clerk’s  Beck — to  Urswick  Tarn.  Evidently,  in  post¬ 
glacial  times  a  considerable  river  brought  down  from  the  flanks 
of  Kirkby  Moor  the  immense  mass  of  gravel  and  sand  which  now 
forms  the  subsoil  of  this  fertile  valley  bottom.  The  implement 
recently  picked  up  is  what  is  generally  termed  a  tanged  knife. 
It  is,  in  its  present  condition,  5!  inches  long,  of  which  the  tang 
takes  up  slightly  over  an  inch,  but,  when  perfect,  the  total  length 
was  probably  about  6  inches.  The  greatest  width  is  fth  of  an 
inch,  but,  as  the  blade  shows  signs  of  long  use  and  is  much 
chipped  by  the  rough  treatment  it  has  undergone  during  long 
ages  from  the  trampling  of  animals  among  the  angular  fragments 
of  stone  among  which  it  lay,  its  original  width  was  probably 
slightly  over  an  inch.  Exposure  to  the  air  has  favoured  oxida¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  probably  very  little  metallic  bronze  left.  On 
the  flat  surface  of  the  tang  on  both  sides  a  ridge  has  been  formed 
f  inch  long  and  inch  high  to  keep  the  knife  steady  in  its  handle.  A 
tool  almost  exactly  like  the  one  now  under  consideration,  only 
larger  and  less  elegant  in  shape,  is  figured  and  described  by 
Canon  Green  well  in  Archceologia,  vol.  liv.,  as  having  been  found 
in  Heathery  Bum  Cave,  co.  Durham  (fig.  6).  The  form,  though 
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not,  so  far  as  is  known,  previously  recorded  for  the  Furness  Dis¬ 
trict,  is  not  unusual  in  the  United  Kingdom  (see  Evans’  Ancient 
Bronze  Implements,  l.c.  212,  fig.  252).  The  Urswick  specimen 
was  found  by  the  writer,  in  whose  possession  it  at  present 
remains. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  any  vestiges 
of  a  settlement  at  Stone  Close  are  fast  disappearing  before 
the  advance  of  the  quarry,  and  in  a  few  years  all  will 
have  been  removed. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  writer  are  due  to  Mr.  William 
Trenouth,  without  whose  assistance  the  compilation  of 
the  list  of  finds  would  have  been  impossible. 


ST  ANTHONV’S.  looking  fast  (aftff  restoration  of  tqii).  to  face  p.  285. 
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Art.  XXIV. — St.  Anthony’s  Chapel,  Cartmel  Fell.  By 

John  F.  Curwen,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Read  at  Carlisle,  April  nth,  1912. 

THE  first  mention  of  this  quaint  little  chapel,  dedicated 
to  the  patron  of  hermits,  so  far  discovered,  is  in  the 
year  1504,  when  one  Robert  Briggs  gave  to  the  Priory, 
among  other  things,  a  chalice  and  a  “  pese,”  which  he 
stipulated  were  to  be  lent  at  Easter  time  “  to  housel  with  ” 
at  the  chapel  of  Cartmel  fell.  (Duchy  of  Lane.  Rentals 
and  Survey,  bundle  4,  No.  12.) 

This  date  of  1504  corresponds  approximately  with  the 
deposition  made  by  Anthony  Knipe,  of  Cartmel,  in  1561, 
that  his  father,  William  Knipe,  and  others  erected  the 
chapel  about  fifty-five  years  before,  so  that  they  might 
have  Divine  service  celebrated  there  by  a  priest  paid 
by  them,  and  that  twelve  of  the  most  discreet  men  of  the 
township  yearly  made  a  collection  for  the  priest’s  stipend 
and  for  repairs.  (Duchy  of  Lane.  Pleadings,  Elizth. 
xlviii.,  b.  21.) 

1520. — We  have  two  other  references  to  it  made  in 
pre-Reformation  times.  Robert  Briggs,  in  his  will  dated 
1520,  left  33/4  a  year  for  life  to  John  Holme,  priest,  on 
condition  that  he  took  no  wages  of  the  hamlet,  but 
prayed  for  the  souls  of  his  benefactor  and  others  ;  his 
son,  Thomas  Briggs,  was  to  give  the  priest  his  board. 
Again,  Thomas  Smyth,  of  Pontefract,  in  his  will,  dated 
I53I>  gives  and  bequeaths  to  “  the  chappell  of  Sanct 
Antony  in  Cartmell  feld,  in  the  parishing  of  Cartmell, 
one  chales,  in  valow  XL.  s.”  (Surtees  Socy.,  vol.  79  ; 
Testamenta  Eboracensia,  vol.  5,  p.  302.)  A  pre-Reforma¬ 
tion  existence  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  has 
once  been  a  rood  screen  to  which  the  eastern  end  of  the 
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Cowmire  Hall  chantry  was  affixed,  and  also  by  the  wooden 
figure  of  Our  Lord,  which  no  doubt  formed  a  portion 
of  it. 

1644. — To  give  an  idea  of  the  religious  state  of  the  people 
in  Cartmel  during  the  troublous  days  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  we  must  turn  to  the  diary  of  Master  John 
Shaw,  who  died  vicar  of  Rotherham  in  1672.  (Surtees 
Socy.  ed.,  vol.  65,  pp.  137  sq.)  Under  date  1644  he 
tells  how  that  “  a  people  in  Furness-fells  who  were  ex¬ 
ceeding  ignorant  and  blind  as  to  religion  having  (I  wel 
know  not  how)  heard  of  me,  sent  two  persons  of  quality 
to  seek  me  out  to  desire  me  that  I  would  come  to  instruct 
them  in  religion  for  some  seven  or  eight  weeks,  and  they 
hoped  by  that  time  they  might  come  to  see  their  need 
and  worth  of  a  preaching  ministry  and  so  seek  to  get 
one  of  their  own.  .  .  .  And  I  went  to  Cartmel  about 

the  latter  end  of  April  1644,  where  I  found  a  very  large 
spacious  church,  scarce  any  seats  in  it  and  four  chapels 
in  the  parish.  I  preached  and  catechised,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  at  every  one  of  the  chapels  which  were 
usually  so  throng  by  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  that 
I  had  much  ado  to  get  to  the  pulpit.  One  day  an  old 
man  (about  60)  sensible  enough  in  other  things  and  living 
in  Cartmel  Fell  coming  to  me  about  some  business,  I 
asked  him  ‘  How  many  Gods  there  were.’  He  said  he 
knew  not.  I  told  him  of  Jesus  Christ  who  shed  His 
blood  for  us  on  the  Cross,  etc.  ‘  Oh  Sir,’  said  he,  ‘  I 
think  I  heard  of  that  man,  once  in  a  play  at  Kendal.’ 
And  after  that  he  told  me  he  constantly  went  to  Common- 
prayer  at  their  chapel,  yet  he  could  not  remember  that 
ever  he  heard  of  salvation  but  in  that  play.”  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  account  is  mentioned  in  Disraeli’s  Curiosities 
of  Literature. 

1648. — Four  years  later  we  find  that  John  Cathrall, 
for  the  parishioners  of  Cartmel,  under  date  22nd  February, 
1648,  begs  that  £120  a  year,  which  the  Committee  for 
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Compounding  are  about  to  buy  in  of  Thomas  Preston, 
of  Holker,  now  on  his  composition  for  the  rectory  of 
Cartmell,  etc.,  may  be  settled  on  ministers  of  Cartmell 
Parish,  viz.,  £80  on  the  minister  of  Cartmell  and  £40 
on  the  Chapel  of  Cartmel  Fell.  The  Commonwealth 
Survey  of  1650  says,  “  That  ye  severall  Chappells  con¬ 
tained  within  ye  said  parish  of  Cart-meale  are  pvided 
of  maintainance  and  ministers,  as  hereafter  expressed  ; 
viz.,  ye  chappell  of  Cart-meale  fell  hath  allowed  fforty 
pounds  p  ann  by  order  of  Goldsmith’s  Hall  vpon  Mr. 
Preston’s  Composidion,  ye  Minister,  Mr.  John  Brooke, 
an  old  malignant,  not  reconciled.”  Mr.  George  Inman 
was  admitted  the  23rd  day  of  March,  1658,  to  the 
“  chappell  of  Cartmell  Fell  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
upon  a  nominacon  from  Philip  Bennet,  clerke.”  (Lam¬ 
beth  MS.,  vol.  999,  p.  231.)  “  Whereas  Thomas  Proston, 

Esqre.,  by  indenture  dated  the  12th  of  May,  1648,  upon 
his  composicon  with  the  Commissioners  for  Compounding, 
etc.,  hath  charged  the  rectory  of  Cartmell  in  trust  among 
other  thinges  for  the  raiseinge  of  40  li  a  yeare  for  the 
minister  of  Cartmell  ffell,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  con¬ 
veyance,  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  40  li  a  yeare  be  from 
time  to  time  paid  unto  Mr.  George  Inman,  admitted 
to  the  chappell  aforesaid  by  the  Commissioners  for 
Approbacon  of  Publique  Preachers  the  23rd  day  of 
March  last.”  [Ibid.,  vol.  995,  p.  653.) 

1712. — William,  Bishop  of  Chester,  at  an  extraordinary 
visitation  held  at  Cartmel  on  the  29th  July,  1712,  licensed 
the  chapel  and  graveyard  of  Cartmel  fell  for  burials 
upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chapelry 
who  shewed  “  that  parts  of  the  said  Chapelry  were  nine, 
none  less  than  seven,  miles  distant  from  the  mother 
church  of  the  parish  of  Cartmel,  and  owing  to  the  great 
distance  of  the  spot  and  the  difficulty  of  the  road  across 
the  mountains,  the  bodies  of  their  dead  could  not  be 
conveyed  for  burial  to  the  aforesaid  church,  especially 
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in  the  winter  time,  without  great  toil,  trouble,  and  incon¬ 
venience.”  The  license  was  granted,  saving  the  rights 
of  the  mother  church,  upon  condition  that  the  Registers 
of  the  interments  in  the  Chapel  should  be  preserved  on 
the  spot,  and  the  names  and  surnames  should  be  sent 
to  the  minister  or  curate  of  the  mother  church,  together 
with  the  date  of  the  burial  and  the  fees  due  to  the  said 
mother  church. 

1724. — In  Bp.  Gastrell’s  Notitia  Cestriensis  (1724)  he 
refers  to  the  augmentation  of  the  living  as  follows  : — 
“  Income  certified  £8  10s.  2d.,  viz.,  £6  os.  2d.  collected 
by  a  salary-bill  from  ye  possessours  of  Land  within  the 
Chappellry  ;  and  £2  10s.  the  interest  of  £50  given  by  Mr. 
Fletcher.  Ancient  salary  was  about  £1  10s.  Given  to 
the  chapel  by  Mr.  Shaw  £10,  which,  with  Fletcher’s  money, 
is  secured  on  land.  Mr.  Shaw’s  money  was  left  for  a 
Sermon  once  a  year.  Lawrence  Harrison  left  £10,  the 
interest  to  be  paid  to  the  curate  for  administering  the 
Sacrament  once  a  year.  Certified  anno  1704  £12  6s. 
In  1719  it  was  augmented  by  £200,  by  lot  ;  laid  out  in 
land  in  1723  in  the  chapelry.”  (Chetham  Society,  1st 
series,  vol.  22,  p.  501.) 

1790. — The  Governors  of  the  Kendal  Clerical  Charity, 
at  their  meeting  on  July  1st,  1790,  distributed  for  the 
relief  of  the  necessitous  clergy  and  their  families  £233 
15s.,  out  of  which  I  find  £40  granted  to  the  Rev.  John 
Allonby,  curate  of  Cartmel  fell. 

As  to  the  history  of  former  renovations,  I  can  find 
little  excepting  that  in  1708  the  chapel  was  “  out  of 
repair  and  unfurnished,”  and  that  in  1712  there  was 
“  a  font  of  stone  and  a  communion  table  with  rail, 
etc.,”  supplied.  The  churchwardens’  books  give  the 
following  : — 

1727 — A  sum  of  £9  3s.  4<i.  was  spent  in  bringing  flags  down 
Windermere  to  Bowness  and  thence  by  road  for  paving 
the  nave. 
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1735-9 — A  sum  of  £5  15s.  6d.  was  spent  on  carrying  the  old  bell 
and  fetching  a  new  bell  from  Kendal,  and  hanging  the 
same — including  ^2  18s.  towards  paying  for  the  new  bell. 
1771 — For  draining  the  church-yard,  ^3  ns.  6d. 

1778 — Supplying  a  board  and  painting  the  King’s  Arms,  ^3  14s. 
1785 — To  repairs  of  the  chapel  by  Rowland  Rawlinson,  warden, 
^19  6s.  id.,  ditto,  ditto,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Clarke,  curate, 
^33  2s.  gd. — total  ^52  8s.  iod. 

1794 — -To  the  Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  Ten  Commandments 
lettered  anew  upon  new  frames  and  for  the  carriage  of  the 
like  from  Kendal,  £y  14s.  5d. 

1802 — By  cash  to  glazier  for  chapel  and  school  windows,  £ 1  2s.  4d. 
1840 — -At  a  public  vestry  meeting  held  on  the  24th  day  of  April, 
1840,  it  was  agreed  that  the  chapel  should  be  re-slated 
on  the  south  side  with  new  slates  from  Mr.  Webster’s 
quarry  at  Kirkby  and  on  the  north  side  with  the  old  slate. 
The  work  to  be  done  between  Haytime  and  Harvest. 

In  1910  this  Society  drew  the  attention  of  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Furness  to  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  fabric, 
and  on  making  application  for  a  faculty  to  the  Chancellor 
at  the  Consistory  Court,  I  was  bound  to  describe  it  as 
in  a  galloping  state  of  decay.  Firstly,  at  the  west  end 
the  chapel  was  buried  some  five  feet  below  the  outside 
surface  ;  secondly,  parallel  with  the  north  wall  a  spring 
runs  of  such  volume  that  coffins  have  been  known  to 
float  in  the  graves  before  the  mourners  had  finished  the 
burial  service  ;  and  lastly,  the  roof  water  fell  directly 
upon  the  walls  without  any  attempt  to  carry  it  off  by 
drainage.  A  condition  of  excessive  dampness  was  the 
cause  of  decay,  and  to  the  cure  of  this,  the  Vicar  and 
a  local  committee,  with  great  care,  entered  upon  works 
of  preservation  in  1911.  Certain  antiquaries  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  wrote  deploring  this  intention, 
but  from  the  following  notes  of  the  works  accomplished 
I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  chapel  to-day  is  not 
only  more  worthy  of  its  purpose  but  vastly  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  antiquarian  visitor.  Further,  I  think  that 
a  close  inspection  of  the  work  will  establish  the  fact 
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that  the  ordinary  local  craftsmen  can  fully  enter  into 
an  intelligent  spirit  of  preservation  if  encouraged  to  do  so. 

On  removing  the  accumulated  earth  from  around  the 
west  end,  the  first  discovery  was  made  by  revealing  the 
west  doorway  ;  the  lower  half  of  which  had  long  been 
blocked  up  and  its  pointed  arch  left  as  a  triangular 
window.  At  the  eastern  end,  when  picking  off  the 
external  roughcast,  we  discovered  a  vertical  joint  on 
either  side  of  the  east  window7,  showing  that  the  transepts, 
north  and  south,  had  been  additions.  Then,  on  taking 
up  the  flags  in  the  chancel,  the  foundations  to  the  original 
side  walls  were  exposed  ;  but  w7hat  was  even  more  inter¬ 
esting,  we  found  behind  the  plaster  in  the  southern 
transept  an  aumbry.  This  aumbry  seems  to  prove  that 
the  transepts  were  added  fairly  soon  after  the  original 
building,  at  any  rate  in  pre-Reformation  days,  and  that 
they  were  used  as  side  altars.  How  interested  the  late 
Chancellor  Ferguson  would  have  been  if  he  had  known 
of  these  transepts  as  extensions,  when  he  wrote  his 
article  in  1875  !  (These  Trans.,  o.s.,  vol.  ii.) 

Again,  when  picking  off  the  plaster  on  the  northern 
transept  we  discovered  that  a  thin  casing  of  stone  had 
been  erected  against  the  east  end,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  joists  when  a  flat  plastered  ceiling  was  put 
across  the  chapel.  On  removing  this  thin  wall  we  not 
only  found  a  quantity  of  fifteenth-century  stained  glass 
buried  behind  it,  but  also  two  small  window  openings, 
one  above  the  other  and  the  holes  for  floor  joists  between 
the  two.  This  interesting  discovery  of  a  couple  of 
Priest’s  rooms  at  once  gave  a  raison  d’etre  for  the  entrance 
splay  seen  on  the  western  angle  which  had  hitherto 
been  a  source  of  great  perplexity.  Naturally  the  modern 
flat  ceiling  has  been  removed  and  the  ancient  oaken 
beams  and  rafters  once  more  exposed  to  view. 

The  so-called  Cowmire  Hall  pew  is  likely  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Flemish  workmen  early  in  the  sixteenth 
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century.  At  Lavenham  Church,  Suffolk,  there  is  a  very 
similar  one  called  the  “  Spring  ”  pew,  which  Weaver 
speaks  of  as  “  the  carved  chapel  of  wainscot.”  In  the 
will  of  Mr.  Spring,  bearing  date  1523,  he  bequeaths  his 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  before  the  “  awter  of 
St.  Kateryn  where  I  will  be  made  a  Tombe  with  a 
Parclose  thereabout.”*  So,  here,  we  find  that  the 
Tomb  has  gone,  and  the  altar,  but  the  Parclose  or  enclosing 
screen  remains.  The  panels  of  the  lower  part  were 
painted,  and  we  can  still  see  faint  traces  of  saintly  figures, 
each  having  a  nimbus  around  the  head.  The  upper 
part  has  tracery  heads  between  the  supporting  uprights, 
and  the  cornice  is  decorated  with  gilt  cinquefoils  and 
quatrefoils  interspaced  with  shields  bearing  the  initials 
M.  and  J.,-  for  Mary  and  Jesus.  Within,  an  oak  table, 
fastened  together  with  wooden  pegs,  now  stands  in  the 
centre,  one  end  of  which  is  made  of  a  panel  painted  green, 
as  if  it  had  once  formed  the  lower  panel  of  the  rood  screen. 
The  initials  W.M.  1696  are  on  a  small  seat  at  one  side  ; 
and'  at  the  back,  against  the  window  sill,  there  is  a  most 
elaborately  and  once  richly  gilt  fragment  of  a  canopy 
for  an  image.  The  pew  was  owned  by  the  occupiers 
of  Cowmire  Hall,  and  in  1740  there  was  an  interesting 
legal  dispute  between  Richard  Robinson  of  Fell  Foot 
and  Rebecca,  widow  of  Thomas  Briggs,  concerning  it. 
(Chancery  Proceedings,  Reynardson,  Bale  2554.)  The 
late  Canon  Cooper  started  a  fund  for  renovating  this 
pew,  and  with  the  money  thus  collected  it  has  been  most 
carefully  repaired. 

The  other  large  pew,  known  as  the  “  Burblethwaite 
Quire,”  in  1707  was  “  all  ruinous,”  and  in  the  year  1811 
we  find  an  application  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  for  leave 
to  rebuild  it.  Evidently  the  owner  copied  the  former 
Jacobean  style.  There  is  one  other  ancient  enclosure, 
known  as  the  “  Key  pew,”  in  the  seat  of  which  still 
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remain  the  key  holes  through  which  the  chapel  warden 
passed  the  door  keys  for  safety.  On  the  three-decker 
pulpit  is  the  date  1698.  Of  the  two  bells  in  the  belfry, 
one  is  inscribed  “  Gloria  Deo,  1734,”  with  “  Selby  Ebor  ” 
and  “  Selby  ”  on  small  shields  ;  the  other  has  no  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  probably  is  the  one  that  came  from  the  local 
bell  founder  who  had  his  building  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  Kendal  Parish  Churchyard. 

In  the  vestry  there  is  now  a  cupboard  let  into  the  wall, 
with  glass  doors,  in  which  are  safely  kept  the  relics.  The 
figure  of  Our  Lord  is  of  oak  and  measures  2  feet  6  inches. 
It  has  been  covered  with  some  composition  and  then 
gilded  over.  The  wound  is  on  the  right  side  ;  there  is 
the  usual  cloth  round  the  loins  ;  the  ribs  show  distinctly  ; 
the  arms  are  gone  and  the  feet,  which  seem  to  have  been 
crossed,  are  burnt  off.  There  are  no  pins  or  pin-holes 
for  a  moveable  metal  nimbus.  Here,  too,  is  the  Pitch- 
pipe,  upon  which  the  melancholy  note  was  sounded  to 
lead  the  psalmody  of  such  as  could  or  would  sing  ;  whilst 
beside  it  lies  an  ancient  lock. 

Without,  in  the  churchyard,  is  the  mounting  block, 
from  off  the  central  stake  of  which  the  owners  of  Cowmire, 
Burbleth waite,  Thorpensty,  Hodge  Hill,  and  Swallow- 
mire  Halls  gathered  up  the  reins  and  mounted  their 
steeds  after  attending  Divine  service.  At  some  later 
period  the  central  stake  may  have  formed  the  shaft  for 
a  sun-dial,  as  the  churchwardens’  accounts  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  give — “  To  dial  post  making 
and  setting  4d.”  There  are  two  tombstones  which  call 
for  special  attention.  One  to  a  “  mould’ring  virgin  ”  and 
the  other  to  a  boon  companion  : — 

Betty  Poole,  aged  3  years 
“  Underneath  this  stone  a  mould ’ring  Virgin  lies, 

Who  was  the  pleasure  once  of  Human  Eyes. 

Her  blaze  of  charms  Virtue  well  aprov’d, 

The  Gay  admired,  much  the  parents  lov’d. 

Transitory  life,  death  untimely  came 
Adiue,  Farewell,  I  only  leave  my  name.” 
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The  other  is  translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Vicar,  as 
follows  : — 

In  Hallowed  Memory 
of 

John  Philipson  of  Hodgehill,  in  Cartmel  fell,  Gentleman. 

A  comrade  of  ready  and  witty  speech. 

In  all  the  graces  of  conversation 
He  excelled  without  an  effort. 

A  neighbour  at  once  hospitable  and  kindly 

Withal  a  trusty  and  loyal  friend 

He  earned  the  just  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him. 

A  lover  of  plain  truth,  a  stranger  to  guile, 

Of  that  probity  which  he  loved  in  others 
He  was  himself  an  example. 

A  devoted  adherent  of  the  Anglican  Church 
To  which,  scorning  all  deceits  of  false  doctrine, 

He  firmly  clung. 

He  shall  rest  here  in  the  Lord,  awaiting 

The  day  when  Death  itself,  the  vanquisher  of  all, 

Shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

He  died  on  the  20th  of  August  1782  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 
On  his  left  hand  lies  the  body  of  Agnes  Philipson,  mother 
Of  John  aforesaid,  who  died  on  the  31st  of  March  17 —  in  the  50th 
year  of  her  age. 

On  the  right  hand  lies  the  body  of  Agnes  Philipson,  daughter 
Of  the  aforesaid  John,  who  died  on  the  2nd  of  April  17 — 

In  the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

Models  of  Prudence. 

One  final  word  :  To  the  present  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Price,  I  owe  everything.  To  his  unfailing  interest,  his 
patience  and  his  indefatigable  labour,  the  credit  of  the 
work  of  preservation  undoubtedly  belongs.  And  also 
his  researches  into  the  chapel-wardens’  books,  his  list 
of  vicars,  and  his  translation  of  the  above  grave  slab, 
have  added  considerably  to  the  making  of  this  notice. 

List  of  Priests  and  Curates. 

1520.  John  Holme. 

1650.  John  Brooke,  “  an  old  malignant  not  reconciled.” 

1658 — ■  George  Inman. 
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1689. 

—1714. 

1754- 

1766. 

1766. 

1770. 

*779- 

1782. 

1790. 

1822. 

1830 — 1861. 

1862 — 1867. 
1867 — 1909. 

1909 — 1912. 


John  Mackdowell,  curate  (see  Will  of  Robert 
Briggs  of  Cartmel  fell,  dated  30  June  4  James  II.). 
William  Sandys,  curate,  died  aged  27. 

George  Walker,  curate. 

L.  Metcalfe,  curate. 

Nelson  Braith waite,  curate. 

William  Dawson,  curate. 

John  Birkett,  curate. 

Thomas  Clarke,  curate. 

John  Allonby,  curate. 

William  Wilson,  curate. 

Robert  Blackburn  Cockerton.  Also  master  of 
School,  died  1861. 

Thomas  Carter  (died  1867). 

William  Summers,  B.A.,  1859 ;  Deacon  1861  ; 

Curate  St.  Geo.  Kendal  1861-7  1  M.A.  1884. 
Thomas  Price,  B.A.  1879  ;  M.  A.  1883,  Deacon 
1884  ;  Priest  1886.  Ely. 
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Art.  XXV. — On  Painted  Glass  at  St.  Anthony’s  Chapel, 
Cartmel  Fell.  By  Canon  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L., 
F.S.A. 

Communicated  at  Carlisle,  April  u :th,  1912. 

THE  present  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony,  Cartmel  Fell, 
appears  to  be  a  building  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  the  style  is  so  exceedingly  plain 
and  simple  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  it  even  an 
approximate  date.  But  I  must  leave  its  architectural 
history  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  better  able  to  deal 
with  it.  My  concern  is  solely  with  the  glass.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  chapel  is  a  window  consisting  of  a  group 
of  five  long  narrow  lights,  of  equal  height  and  semi- 
circularly  or  elliptically  headed,  divided  by  ordinary 
mullions  (Plate  I).  When  I  first  saw  them,  there 
was,  as  now,  a  fine,  perfect  figure  of  St.  Anthony  in 
the  north  light,  and  a  mutilated  figure  of  St.  Leonard 
in  the  south  light.  The  three  middle  lights  were  occupied 
by  a  confused  and  disconnected  collection  of  fragments 
that  told  no  story  whatever,  including  two  Crucifixions 
more  or  less  complete,  a  number  of  groups  of  figures, 
part  of  an  altar  with  a  credence  beside  it,  scraps  of 
inscriptions,  heads  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  groups, 
and  various  pieces  put  together  in  no  intelligible  form. 

Mr.  Percy  Hibbert,  of  Hampsfield,  and  Mr.  Price,  the 
Vicar  of  Cartmel  Fell,  having  done  me  the  honour  to 
consult  me  as  to  what  had  best  be  done  with  the  window, 
1  recommended  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Knowles,  of  York,  whose  long  experience  in  the 
repairs  of  old  glass  in  the  Minster,  in  the  York  churches, 
and  elsewhere,  coupled  with  the  great  interest  that  he 
has  always  shown  in  work  of  this  kind,  pointed  to  him 
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as  eminently  qualified  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
Cartmel  Fell  glass,  and  the  result  has  far  exceeded  all 
our  expectations.  He  took  the  glass  to  pieces,  not 
altering  any  of  the  original  leading  except  in  the  way  of 
repair,  and  then,  on  putting  the  pieces  together,  it  was 
found  that  the  subject  was  a  central  figure  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  from  which  red  rays  issued  to  groups  representing 
the  Seven  Sacraments,  of  which  three,  namely,  Mass, 
Holy  Orders,  and  Matrimony,  are  almost  perfect.  Unction 
and  Penance  are  only  represented  by  very  small  portions, 
and  Baptism  and  Confirmation  are  entirely  missing.  It 
was  on  piecing  the  fragments  together  that  Mr.  Knowles 
discovered  the  red  rays,  and  these  were  a  great  help  in 
the  disposing  of  the  groups.  There  were  also  the  frag¬ 
ments  representing  donors,  now  in  the  two  lower  corners, 
and  remains  of  a  memorial  inscription  now  in  the  lowest 
margin.  Besides  these  were  some  extraneous  fragments 
that  have  now  been  placed  in  another  window,  with  the 
principal  exception  of  three  heads  that  have  been  put 
into  the  fourth  eastern  light,  to  fill  a  space  where  one 
of  the  missing  Sacraments  has  been.  The  most  notable 
extraneous  portions  are,  parts  of  another  Crucifixion, 
of  the  Noli  me  tangere  subject,  and  of  a  nimbed  and 
mitred  saint  and  a  tonsured  and  mitred  one,  each  with 
a  crosier,  scraps  of  inscriptions,  part  of  a  monogram  like 
IS  interlaced,  a  shield  with  a  large  double-barred  cross 
on  steps,  together  with  sundry  scraps. 

The  glass  appears,  from  its  technical  characteristics,  to 
be  mostly  of  the  fifteenth  century,  late  rather  than  early,* 
and  is  traditionally  said  to  have  come  from  Cartmel 
Priory,  which  appears  to  be  extremely  likely.  It  cannot 


*  Many  of  the  details  are  confirmatory  with  regard  to  this  date,  as,  for 
example,  the  idea  of  the  red  rays,  the  shape  of  the  chalice,  the  panelled  altar, 
the  rich  mitres  and  orphrey,  the  long  straight  hair  of  the  men,  the  style  of 
the  lettering  of  the  title  on  the  cross,  the  fur  tippets,  which  all  point  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Henry  VII.  The 
absence  of  any  marked  Renaissance  detail  or  feeling  precludes  the  supposition 
of  a  much  later  date. 
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have  been  made  for  its  present  situation,  for  the  whole 
character  and  feeling  of  the  glass  indicate  a  decidedly 
earlier  date  than  that  of  the  building  ;  it  is  of  a  more 
sumptuous  and  elaborate  kind  than  what  would  be  made 
for  this  rough  little  hill-chapel ;  the  tops  of  the  canopies 
have  been  cut  off  to  fit  the  heads  of  the  present  lights, 
and  the  canopies  are  not  all  alike.  Much  painted  glass 
has  been  turned  out  of  Cartmel  Priory  church  at  one  time 
or  other.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  east  window  of 
the  church  at  Windermere  alias  Bowness,  that  has  cer¬ 
tainly  come  from  Cartmel  Priory,  though  it  is  not  known 
how  or  when.  It  includes  arms  and  inscriptions  of 
Cartmel  people.  Mr.  Hibbert  informs  me  that  the 
churchwardens  and  sidesmen  of  Cartmel  Priory  Church 
repaired  the  windows  of  it  in  1597  and  1615  and  later, 
and  at  any  of  those  times,  or  even  more  recently,  the 
glass  may  have  been  turned  out  of  the  Priory  Church 
and  transferred  to  the  Fell  Chapel. 

The  following  memorandum  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Matthews, 
Strawberry  Bank,  Cartmel  Fell,  Grange-over-Sands,  was 
addressed,  in  1911,  to  R.  O’Neill  Pearson,  Esq.  Solicitor, 
20  Cavendish  Street,  Ulverston  : — 

Dear  Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  the  glass  in  the  church  window, 
I  asked  my  Father  about  it.  He  said  he  remembered  helping  one 
Thomas  Atkinson  to  put  it  in.  He  said  it  was  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  will  be  nearly  80  years  since  it  came  from  Cartmel, 
but  how  they  got  it  he  cannot  tell.  He  said  the  man  Atkinson 
went  by  the  name  of  Putty  Tom. 

I  remain  yours, 

J.  Matthews. 

I  think  it  seems  on  the  whole  most  probable  that  the 
glass  came  from  the  Priory  Church  eighty  years  ago, 
and  was  then  “  put  in  ”  at  the  Fell  Chapel  by  “  Putty 
Tom.”  If  that  rustic  glazier  had  only  repaired  what  was 
there  before  he  would  have  done  it  in  situ  and  would  not 
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be  said  to  have  “  put  it  in.”  It  may  have  been  lying 
about  at  the  Priory  Church  for  some  time,  or  it  may  have 
been  taken  down  shortly  before,  but  that  it  came  from 
the  Priory  Church  I  have  no  doubt  ;  and  a  man  like 
“  Putty  Tom  ”  would  have  no  idea  beyond  filling  the 
lights  with  the  glass  as  mere  patchwork  ;  the  two  large 
figures  of  saints  would  however  be  fairly  intelligible  to 
him  or  his  employers,  and  he  would  place  them  sym¬ 
metrically  on  the  two  sides.  (For  photograph  see  these 
Trans.,  o.s.,  ii. ,  p.  394).  St.  Anthony  may  have  been 
selected  with  reference  to  the  dedication  of  the  chapel. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
glass,  and,  first,  of  the  central  subject,  namely,  that  of 
the  Seven  Sacraments  represented  as  deriving  their 
efficacy  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ  upon 
the  Cross.  This  connexion  is  indicated  by  red  lines, 
one  of  which  extends  from  each  wounded  hand,  two 
from  the  wound  in  the  side,  one  from  the  wounded  feet ; 
these,  with  two  others,  now  wanting,  would  have  made 
up  the  seven.* 

The  figure  of  Our  Lord  (Plate  I)  has  the  hands  very 
much  elevated,  so  as  to  be  included  within  a  narrow  light. 
The  cross  is  yellow  with  brown  shading.  The  feet  are 
placed  with  the  right  over  the  left,  and  fastened  by  a 
single  nail  without  a  suppedaneum  or  foot-piece.  The 
head  still  wears  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  cruciferous  nimbus.  The  face  is  represented  with 
the  eyes  closed  as  if  in  death  or  sleep.  On  a  scroll  over 
the  head  are  the  letters  I  N  R  I.  The  loin-cloth  is 
brownish  red  or  murrey.  In  the  lower  part  most  of  the 


*  Peter  l  ombard,  in  the  twelfth  century,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  enunciate  distinctly  the  number  of  the  Sacraments  as  seven,  but  others 
besides  the  two  great  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel  had  been  called  Sacraments 
before  his  time,  and  the  limitation  of  the  number  to  seven  would  be  a  matter 
of  gradual  growth.  From  Lombard’s  time  the  number  seven  was  universally 
accepted,  and  fanciful  analogies  between  these  and  other  “  sevens  ”  were 
discovered  bv  the  School-authors.  In  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  (1571),  the  “  five  commonly  called  Sacraments  ”  are  distinguished 
from  the  two  “  ordained  of  Christ  our  I.ord  in  the  Gospel.” 
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original  background  is  lost,  but  there  remain  the  head 
and  hand  of  a  man  holding  up  the  sponge  on  a  yellow 
reed,  the  yellow  shaft  of  the  spear,  and  a  bearded  face 
of  one  gazing  upward  and  holding  up  his  left  hand, 
probably  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Below,  portions  of 
flowery  ground  (indicated  in  brown  and  yellow),  in  which 
the  cross  is  set,  on  one  of  which  patches  lies  the  usual 
skull,  with  reference  to  the  name  Golgotha,  and  to  the  idea 
that  Adam  had  been  buried  there,  and  that  his  skull  had 
been  found.  These  fragments  may  not  be  quite  in  their 
right  places. 

The  compartment  below  now  consists  of  plain  glass 
and  isolated  scraps.  In  the  centre  is  a  shield,  now  made 
up  with  a  yellow  field,  in  which  is  part  of  a  water  bouget 
sa.  One  of  the  scraps  represents  two  hands  with  a  pair 
of  beads,  probably  belonging  to  a  donor  panel  ;  another, 
the  corner  of  a  brown  cushion  with  a  yellow  tassel  ; 
another,  part  of  a  desk,  white  panelled  yellow,  the  book 
on  the  desk  does  not  belong  to  it  and  is  upside  down, 
the  margin  of  the  right  book  may  be  seen  beside  it  ; 
another,  part  of  a  clerk  in  a  surplice  with  long  open  sleeve, 
holding  a  chrismatory  (white,  yellow,  and  brown),  with 
the  lid  open  and  indications  of  the  three  vessels  for  the 
three  oils  used  in  sacramental  and  other  offices  of  the 
church.*  This  interesting  fragment  has  doubtless  formed 
part  of  one  of  the  two  missing  panels,  or  of  the  very 
imperfect  Unction  panel. 

One  of  the  two  missing  Sacraments  probably  occupied 
this  panel,  with  a  ray,  now  lost,  leading  from  the  foot 
of  the  Rood. 

*  On  Maundy  Thursday  the  bishop  blessed  three  oils,  which  were  then 
distributed  to  all  the  parishes,  namely,  the  oleum  infitmorum,  the  oleum 
sanctum  or  catechumenorum,  and  the  chrisma.  The  two  first  were  pure  olive 
oil,  the  last  was  the  same  mingled  with  balsam.  The  three  ampuls,  cells, 
or  oil  stocks  in  a  chrismatory  were  marked  at  first  with  words,  but  latterly 
with  letters  to  indicate  their  contents,  as  S  O  C  for  Sanctum,  Oleum,  Chrisma, 
or  C  I  S  for  Chrisma,  Infirmorum,  Sanctum,  or  O  C  V  for  Oleum,  Chrisma’, 
Vnctio.  In  a  very  careful  examination  we  failed  to  recognize  any  letters 
on  the  Cartmel  chrismatory,  which,  indeed,  is  represented  on  too  small  a 
scale  to  admit  of  their  being  introduced. 
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A  red  ray  from  Our  Lord’s  right  hand  directs  us  to  a 
panel  of  which  only  a  small  fragment  remains.  It 
represents  one  man  in  blue,  with  a  yellow  stole,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  another  who  kneels  before  him, 
and  has  probably  formed  part  of  a  panel  representing 
Penance.  There  are  no  directions  for  the  laying  on  of 
the  hand  in  absolution  in  the  York  or  Sarum  Manual, 
but  it  was  a  very  ancient  custom,*  and  one  that  was 
probably  maintained  in  England.  The  modern  Roman 
Rituale  directs  that  the  right  hand  be  elevated  towards 
the  penitent. 

The  panel  next  below,  although  imperfect,  is  the  most 
interesting  in  the  whole  series,  representing,  as  it  does, 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  with  much  detail  (Plate 
II).  The  priest,  in  full  and  flowing  red  chasuble,  without 
orphrey,  but  lined  with  green,  and  the  albe  with  the  usual 
apparels,  is  kneeling  at  the  altar  while  in  the  act  of 
elevating  the  Host,  which  is  very  large  and  does  not 
show  any  signs  of  having  had  “  any  manner  of  print  ” 
upon  it.  The  deacon,  in  a  brownish  red  dalmatic  fringed 
with  gold  round  the  sleeve,  where  appears  the  sleeve  of 
the  albe,  is  also  kneeling,  and  touching  with  his  right 
hand  the  end  of  the  priest’s  chasuble. f  On  either  side 
of  him  kneels  a  man  with  hands  raised,  one  in  blue  and 
the  other  in  green  ;  these  two  appear  to  represent  the 
congregation. 

The  northern  half  of  the  upper  part  of  the  panel  is 
all  gone  ;  it  has  included  the  heads  of  the  deacon  and  one 


*  Pelliccia,  Polity  of  the  Christian  Church ,  tr.  by  Bellett,  1883,  pp.  459, 
466,  467.  Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Ritibus,  Rotomagi,  1700,  Tom.  II.,  pp. 
56,  7i,  170. 

t  He  is  supposed  to  be  holding  the  edge  of  the  chasuble  between  his  fingers 
and  thumb.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  direction  for  this  act  in  any  English 
mass-books,  but  it  was  doubtless  traditional,  and  a  survival  of  holding  the 
sides  of  the  chasuble  away  from  the  arms  of  the  celebrant  so  as  not  to  be  in 
his  way  during  the  act  of  elevation,  at  a  time  when  that  vestment  was  made 
much  larger  and  fuller  than  in  the  fifteenth  century  or  at  present.  In  the 
General  Rubrics  prefixed  to  the  Roman  missal,  which  were  finally  arranged 
by  Pius  V.,  1366-1572,  it  is  directed  that  the  minister  shall  lift  the  back  of 
the  chasuble  with  his  left  hand,  lest  the  celebrant  should  be  inconvenienced, 
and  ring  the  bell  with  his  right,  at  the  elevation. 


Plate  II. 


to  face  p.  302. 
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of  the  lavfolk,  and  nearly  half  of  the  altar,  with,  probably, 
the  paxboard,  a  candle,  and  the  mass-book.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  altar  is  vested  in  a  frontal  of 
figured  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  fringe  at  the  top.  The  south 
end  is  panelled,  which  is  unusual.  On  the  mensa  is  a 
cloth  of  white  linen  diaper,  marked  with  a  large  triple 
cross.  It  was  not  unusual  for  altar  cloths  to  be  marked. 
At  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft,  in  Norwich,  they  had  “  an 
aulter  cloth  of  diaper  with  a  Peter  key,”  others  with 
“  an  hedles  crose  of  blew  in  the  one  end,”  “  a  key  of 
whit  threde  in  the  one  end,”  and  one  “  of  the  gyft  of 
John  Newell  whos  naame  is  wryttyn  in  the  myddes  of 
the  cloth.”* * * §  And  so  there  is  probably  some  connexion 
between  this  cross  and  a  double  cross  on  steps  represented 
on  a  shield  that  was  in  the  east  window,  but  has  now 
been  removed  to  another,  f  On  the  altar-cloth  stands 
a  figure  of  Christ  close  by  the  elevated  host,  to  signify 
the  Real  Presence. 

In  the  fine  woodcut  representing  the  mass  in  the 
Sarum  Missal,  printed  at  Rouen  by  Martin  Morin,  in 
14924  the  figure  of  Christ  is  supported  by  the  priest’s 
hands  in  place  of  the  host,  and  here,  by  the  way,  the 
priest  and  deacon  are  both  kneeling,  as  in  the  Cartmel 
glass.  In  front  of  the  priest  stands  the  chalice  §  covered 
by  the  white  linen  pall,  and,  at  the  back,  is  a  candle 
in  a  yellow  candlestick.  Over  a  “  perch  ”  with  a  yellow 
plate  at  the  end  to  prevent  slipping  off,  near  the  panelled 
south  end  of  the  altar,  is  thrown  a  large  white  towel, 
with  a  few  ornamental  yellow  stripes,  for  the  Lavabo. 
On  the  south  side  also  is  a  credence,  on  which  are  the  two 


*  For  these  examples  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope. 

t  Perhaps  these  devices  were  trade-marks  (see  below,  p.  31 1). 

t  Reproduced  in  A  History  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  by  H.  Noel  Humphreys, 
London,  1868,  at  p.  138. 

§  The  form  of  the  foot  of  the  chalice  belongs  to  a  period  somewhat  late 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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cruets* * * §  and  the  sacring  bell.  It  is  represented  by  yellow 
pot-metal  glass  outlined  and  shaded  with  brown  ;  the 
design  is  shown  in  our  plate  ;  whether  it  be  meant  for 
stone  or  for  gilded  wood  is  perhaps  doubtful.  In  any  case, 
a  standing  credence,  as  distinct  from  a  recess  in  the  south 
wall,  is  very  unusual.  There  is,  however,  what  is  des¬ 
cribed  by  Mr.  Hope  as  “  probably  the  credence  ”  in  the 
Obituary  Roll  of  Abbot  Islip,  1500-32,  in  the  Vetusta 
Monumenta,  vol.  VII.,  Plate  XXII.,  p.  [9]  or  47. |  At 
the  back  of  the  altar  we  have  a  brownish  red  dossal 
traversed  by  the  red  ray!,  and  a  small  east  window  glazed 
with  quarries. 

In  the  panel  next  below  the  Mass  subject  are  some 
remains  of  a  representation  of  Extreme  Unction.  The 
sick  person,  apparently  a  woman,  is  lying  unclothed  in 
bed,  with  her  hands  together,  and  the  bedclothes  turned 
down  to  her  waist.  Her  head  rests  on  an  embroidered 
cushion  over  which  is  laced  a  linen  cover  open  at  the  ends. 
Beside  her  stands  a  priest  in  a  surplice  and  crossed  yellow 
stole,  placing  his  right  hand  on  her  head,  probably  in  the 
act  of  absolution,  as  in  the  Penance  subject.  At  the  foot 
of  the  bed  is  another  figure  in  green,  apparently  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer,  and  by  the  side  of  it  is  a  yellow  arm¬ 
chair. 

The  term  “  naked  bed  ”  was  formerly  used  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  custom  of  sleeping  entirely  naked,  and  persons 
in  bed  were  usually  so  represented.  § 

In  the  margin  below  is  the  inscription,  placed  here 
conjecturally,  ©rate  .  pro  .  aiabj  .  fHglonts  .  brig’.  Three 


*  The  cruets  have  curved  handles  and  spouts,  and  in  general  form  much 
resemble  one  now  at  St.  Peter  Port  Church,  Guernsey,  described  and  figured 
in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.,  1895,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  336-338. 

f  Plate  in  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  1849,  vol.  ii. ,  at  p.  500,  from  Vet. 
Mon.  iv.,  pi.  xviii. 

%  This  ray,  like  the  others,  is  of  pure  ruby  glass,  not  inclining  to  orange,  as 
as  represented  in  our  Plate. 

§  See  Yorkshire  Arch.  Journa!,  iii. ,  309  ;  iv.,  152,  and  for  the  covered  cushion, 
iii. ,  309,  310. 
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more  words  that  seem  to  belong  to  it  are  under  the 

fourth  light  (f)uerut  bnfactoreg  isti(us  ecclesise  ?  prioratus  ? 

domus  ?).  The  gap  may  have  been  filled  up  by  “  et - 

•  )  > 
qui. 

Coming  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  central  figure,  the 
red  ray  from  the  left  hand  has  led  to  a  panel  now  lost. 
The  space  so  left  vacant  has  now  had  put  into  it  three 
fine  heads  that  were  somewhere  in  the  window  before 
the  restoration.  Two  of  these,  crowned  and  nimbed, 
have  belonged  to  female  saints,  the  one  in  the  middle, 
with  long  hair,  holding  the  Agnus  Dei  on  a  book,  is  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  His  robe  is  yellow,  and  shows  some 
marks  perhaps  meant  to  indicate  camel’s  hair. 

Next  below  is  Ordination  (Plate  III).  The  Bishop,  in 
apparelled  albe,  blue  chasuble,  and  richly  jewelled  mitre, 
is  reading  from  a  book  held  before  him,  while  five  or  six 
tonsured  young  men  kneel  before  him  in  albes,  dalmatics, 
and  chasubles.  A  tonsured  clerk  (little  left  but  his  head 
and  the  lower  part  of  his  albe  or  surplice)  holds  the  crosier 
behind  the  bishop.  The  red  ray  reaches  across  the  group 
of  ordinands  to  the  figure  of  the  bishop.  The  candidate 
on  the  left  has  a  white  dalmatic,  fringed  yellow,  and  blue 
chasuble.  The  next  one  has  a  similar  dalmatic  and  a 
red  chasuble  lined  with  blue.  The  necks  and  cuffs  of 
the  dalmatics  are  edged  with  yellow.  The  book  is  white, 
yellow,  and  brown.  The  candidates  are  all  tonsured, 
some  have  yellow  and  some  have  brown  hair. 

Below  this  is  Matrimony  (Plate  IV ) .  The  tonsured  priest, 
in  an  albe  with  apparel,  is  in  the  act  of  joining  the  hands 
of  the  man  and  the  woman,  to  which  hands  descends  the 
red  ray.  This  panel  is  almost  complete,  and  includes  nine 
figures ;  the  faces  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Ordination  panel, 
are  well  drawn  and  very  expressive,  and  the  costumes 
are  interesting.  The  bride  is  in  a  Tudor  head-dress 
consisting  of  a  broad  strip  of  black,  lined  and  edged  with 
yellow,  placed  gable-wise  on  her  head,  and  reaching  down 
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to  her  shoulders.  She  wears  a  red  gown  over  a  white 
underdress,  with  a  yellow  girdle  and  buckle  round  her 
waist,  from  which  hangs  a  pair  of  beads.  One  of  her 
shoes  is  visible,  and  is  black.  The  bridegroom,  with 
long  yellow  hair,  has  a  red  gown  furred  with  white  over 
a  black  under-coat  laced  in  front  of  his  chest  by  a  yellow 
cord  zigzag-wise  :  the  edge  of  his  white  shirt  shows  above 
it.  He  has  yellow  stockings  and  black  shoes.  Behind 
him  is  an  older  man  with  long  white  hair  and  a  murrey 
gown.  Behind  the  bride  is  a  man  in  a  blue  gown  furred 
with  white,  reaching  to  about  half  way  from  his  knees 
to  his  feet,  on  which  are  black  shoes.  The  heads  of 
four  other  persons  are  seen  in  the  background.  The 
clerk  who  holds  the  book  for  the  priest  is  in  an  albe, 
rochet  or  surplice,  and  has  yellow  hair.  The  red  ray  in 
this  panel  is  not  satisfactory,  and,  indeed,  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  make  any  of  them,  except  the  Unction 
ray,  run  quite  straight  to  their  subjects,  owing  to  the 
dislocation  and  reduction  in  size  of  the  panels  that  has 
taken  place  at  one  time  or  another.  We  could  only  do 
the  best  in  our  power  with  the  fragments  that  remained, 
and  to  have  recovered  the  general  design  of  the  window 
is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned  therewith. 

Under  this  panel  is  the  fragment  of  inscription  referred 
to  above,  in  connexion  with  that  which  is  placed  under 
the  Extreme  Unction  panel. 

A  wall-painting  representing  the  Crucifixion  with  red 
lines  leading  to  the  seven  sacraments  was  discovered  in 
i860  in  the  church  of  Kirton- in-Lindsey,  but  not  before 
a  great  portion  had  been  destroyed.  It  is  fully  described 
in  Peacock’s  English  Church  Furniture,  1866,  and  it 
forms  the  subject  of  the  coloured  frontispiece  to  that 
volume. 

We  now  come  to  the  two  side  lights,  Nos.  1  and  5. 
The  fine  figures  of  saints  in  these  lights  have  probably 
formed  part  of  a  series  of  saints  at  Cartmel  Priory,  out 
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of  which  St.  Anthony  would  naturally  be  selected  for 
the  reason  suggested  above  (p.  300),  and  St.  Leonard 
simply  to  fill  up  the  other  light. 

St.  Anthony,  in  light  1,  is  quite  perfect.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  usual  way,  nimbed,  in  the  conventional 
garb  of  a  hermit  in  the  desert,  in  this  case  white  edged 
with  yellow  ;  he  has  a  long  beard,  and  an  open  book  is 
supported  on  his  left  hand.  Under  his  right  arm  he 
holds  a  long  Tau  cross,  from  which  is  hung  a  bell,  all 
yellow.  There  is  another  Tau  cross  (black)  on  the  end  of 
his  scapular.  As  if  trying  to  climb  the  shaft  of  the  long 
Tau  cross  is  a  ring-tailed  pig*  with  a  bell  round  its  neck. 
All  the  above  attributes  are  commonly  found  with  St. 
Anthony,  variously  disposed.  Sometimes  the  bell  is  in 
the  saint’s  hand,  sometimes  round  the  pig’s  neck  ;  there 
may  be  two  bells  or  two  pigs,  though  usually  only  one 
of  each.  The  pig  may  be  by  the  side  of  the  saint,  or 
leaping  up  to  his  knee.  Baring-Gould  says  that  the 
cross  of  St.  Anthony  is  a  crutch,  or  the  Egyptian  cross, 
like  the  letter  T.  The  meaning  of  the  pig  is  not  really 
known  ;  it  has  been  said  to  represent  the  flesh,  which  St. 
Anthony  controlled.  But  as  pigs  ran  in  forests,  and  as 
there  was  some  fancy  that  the  saint  passed  his  hermit 
life  in  a  forest,  it  may  have  been  imagined  that  he  had 
a  pet  pig  which  he  called  by  means  of  a  bell.f 

In  Barnabe  Googe’s  translation  of  Naogeorgus’  Popish 
Kingdome  (1570),  Hope’s  edition,  1880,  we  read  on  fo. 
38^  : — 

The  bristled  hogges  doth  Antonie  preserve  and  cherish  well. 
Who  in  his  life  tyme  alwayes  did  in  woodes  and  forests  dwell, 

and  in  the  third  part  of  the  Homily  against  Peril  of 
Idolatry  (1563)  it  is  said,  “  Neither  do  beasts  and  cattle 


*  Yellow,  but  coming  out  black  in  the  photograph. 

t  The  “  swineherd  of  Stow  ”  on  Lincoln  Minster  is  represented  with  a  horn, 
but  perhaps  a  bell  may  also  have  been  used  by  swineherds. 
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lack  their  gods  with  us  ;  for  St.  Loy  is  the  horseleach, 
and  St.  Anthony  the  swineherd,”  etc.  St.  Anthony  was 
invoked  against  the  erysipelas,  hence  called  “  St. 
Anthony’s  fire.”  Is  it  possible  that  the  pig  may  have 
carried  some  allusion  to  hog’s  lard  used  in  ointments 
for  that  complaint  ?  The  saint  is  sometimes  represented 
as  walking  on  fire. 

Under  this  figure  is  the  inscription  £  :  Antoni’,  and 
among  the  extraneous  scraps  is  one  with  3£cju  in  exactly 
the  same  letters,  so  that  there  has  evidently  been  a 
figure  of  St.  Loy  in  the  same  set. 

Over  the  head  of  St.  Anthony  is  an  extraneous  portion 
of  a  robed  figure,  and  in  the  head  of  the  window  half 
of  a  roundel  with  £j)c  and  a  small  cross  upon  steps,  also 
extraneous. 

Under  this  figure  are  some  remains  of  a  donor  group, 
including  an  almost  complete  figure  of  a  lady  in  a  red 
gown  edged  with  yellow,  having  her  hands  clasped  and 
a  pair  of  beads  hanging  from  them. 

In  the  light  on  the  opposite  side,  No.  5,  is  a  figure  in 
a  sadly  mutilated  condition,  representing  a  nimbed  and 
mitred  saint  in  white  chasuble  with  yellow  orphrey 
jewelled  white,  and  dalmatic  fringed  yellow,  in  an  attitude 
of  benediction,  the  right  hand  being  raised  with  the 
thumb  and  two  first  fingers  extended.  From  a  riveted 
band  on  the  wrist  hang  three  links  of  a  chain,  terminating 
in  a  large  ring,  only  part  of  which  ring  remains,  and 
which  has  probably  been  represented  as  broken  ;  these 
links  and  ring  identify  the  figure  as  that  of  St.  Leonard, 
who  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  mitred  abbot,  some¬ 
times  not,  but  almost  invariably  with  chains,  manacles, 
or  fetters,  in  allusion  to  his  delivering  prisoners.  The 
Sarum  and  York  Breviaries  say  that  whosoever  invoked 
his  name  in  prison  straightway  went  free  with  his  broken 
chains  or  fetters,  and  laid  them  at  the  saint’s  feet.  Here 
again  we  may  quote  Barnabe  Googe  and  the  Homilies  : — 
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But  Leonard  of  the  prisoners  doth  the  bandes  a  sunder  pull, 
And  breakes  the  prison  doores  and  chaines,  wherwith  his  Church 
is  full. 

And  the  Homily  above  quoted  says,  “  Such  an  one  by 
St.  Leonard’s  help  brake  out  of  prison  ;  and  see  where 
his  fetters  hang.”  The  saint’s  face  is  beautifully  drawn; 
he  has  a  richly  jewelled  mitre,  and  the  orphrey  of  his 
chasuble  is  studded  with  jewels  great  and  small.  The 
chain  is  yellow.  The  middle  part  of  the  figure  is  gone, 
but  the  fringed  lower  end  of  the  dalmatic  may  be  seen 
with  the  lowest  point  of  the  chasuble  resting  on  it.  The 
name  “  S.  Leonardus  ”  is  wanting. 

Under  this  figure  are  some  remains  of  a  donor  group. 
A  man  with  long  yellow  hair,  a  furred  gown,  and  a  black 
undercoat  with  the  top  edge  of  the  shirt  showing  above 
it,  is  kneeling  at  a  panelled  desk  on  which  lies  an  open 
book.  Near  the  desk  is  a  red  hanging.  Behind  the  man 
is  a  patch  containing  part  of  the  letters  is  interlaced. 
In  the  same  panel,  upon  a  piece  of  white  glass,  is  written, 
in  a  15th  or  16th  century  hand, 

Wilm  brigg  goeth  to  London  vpon  tusday  xijth  day  of  Aprill 
God  save  hym. 

It  can  scarcely  be  seen  now  in  the  window,  but  it  could 
be  made  out  on  the  loose  bit  of  glass  held  in  various  lights. 
It  is  not  scratched,  but  written  with  some  sort  of  paint. 

I  will  now  describe  the  canopies  and  borders  in  the 
order  of  the  lights. 

1.  — Canopy  all  gone.  The  very  slight  traces  of  border 

may  not  have  originally  belonged  to  the  figure. 

2.  — A  fine  canopy  showing  three  glazed  windows  at  the 

back,  round-headed,  each  of  two  lights,  with  early 
fifteenth  century  tracery  ;  the  mullions  have  bases 
and  capitals.  Each  of  these  little  windows  is  under 
a  groined  canopy  with  crocheted  pediment.  A  pillar 
with  a  capital  on  either  side  of  the  central  window 
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supports  a  buttress  running  up  into  a  pinnacle  ;  the 
sides  of  the  tabernacle  appear  to  have  been  formed 
by  pinnacles  rising  from  the  top  of  niched  buttresses 
that  form  the  border  of  the  window,  and  with  the 
tabernacle  form  one  design,  as  is  very  commonly  the 
case  in  fifteenth-century  glass.  As  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  above  (p.  299),  the  tops  of  all  the  canopies 
have  been  cut  down  to  adapt  them  to  their  present 
situation. 

3. - — This  canopy  and  border  have  been  similar  to  the  last, 

but  somewhat  differently  designed  to  make  room 
for  the  Crucifixion,  which  rises  much  higher  than 
do  the  Sacrament  groups. 

4. — The  canopy  and  border  appear  to  have  been  the 

same  as  in  No.  2,  but  they  have  been  very  much 
patched.  The  few  details  that  remain  seem  to 
correspond  with  No.  2  in  the  main. 

5. - — This  canopy  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  but  in  its 

place  are  some  pieces  of  a  fine  fifteenth-century 
canopy  of  a  design  different  from  the  others.  There 
are  two  crocketed  pediments,  a  large  round  arched 
opening  or  recess  with  foliated  cusps,  four  similar 
but  smaller  openings,  an  angel  with  both  hands 
raised,  and  a  bearded  man  with  a  headcloth  looking 
out  as  from  a  window.  Such  figures  are  often  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  canopies  in  fifteenth  century  glass. 
None  of  the  border  is  left. 

Extraneous  Subjects. — Some  few  of  these,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above,  pp.  298,  301,  305,  have  been  put  back 
into  the  east  window  by  way  of  filling  up  vacant  spaces. 
The  others  have  been  put  into  a  three-light  window  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  are  the  following  : — 

In  the  first  light,  parts  of  a  nimbed  and  mitred  saint 
with  crosier,  namely,  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  robes  and  crosier  ;  part  of  a  nimbed 
and  tonsured  saint  with  crosier.  Also,  on  a  shield,  a 
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double  cross  on  steps,  similar  to  the  one  inserted  over 
St.  Anthony  (p.  308),  and  something  like  the  one  on  the 
altar-cloth  (p.  303).  These  crosses  may  perhaps  have 
been  trade-marks  used  by  members  of  the  Briggs  family, 
who  were  wealthy  clothiers  at  Crosthwaite  in  the  parish 
of  Heversham. 

Parts  of  inscriptions,  viz.  : — 


©rate  ob’tt  brtgg’  et  =  =  =  fax  =  *  =  =  0 

Hus  ft  mtlon 

In  the  second  light,  a  small  portion  of  a  Crucifixion, 
the  cross  yellow,  INRI.  on  label ;  the  top  of  the  head 
with  crown  of  thorns  and  cruciferous  nimbus  ;  the  hair 
brown. 

Sundry  scraps  :  some  of  inscriptions,  namely  : — 
(name  not  made  out)  j^olg,  etus. 

In  the  third  light,  a  figure  of  Christ  from  the  Noli  me 
tangere  subject.  He  is  represented  with  the  crown  of 
thorns  and  cruciferous  nimbus,  standing  unclothed  save 
for  a  murrey  loin-cloth,  holding  up  right  hand,  which 
shows  a  wound,  as  does  the  left  foot  ;  the  right  foot  is 
partly  hidden  by  a  bar. 

Scraps  of  inscriptions  are  : — 

ILog,  Baptiste 

and  some  smaller  fragments. 
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Art.  XXVI. — Maud’s  Meaburn  and  Newby :  de 
Veteripont,  le  Franceys,  and  de  Vernon.  By  the 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Ragg,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

QINCE  my  last  papers  on  Maud’s  Meaburn  (these 
kJ  Trans.,  N.s.  xi.)  a  bundle  of  several  deeds  con¬ 
cerning  that  village  has  come  to  light,  giving  some  insight 
into  its  history  during  the  last  years  of  the  Veteripont 
ownership,  as  well  as  leading  on  to  the  le  Franceys  and 
de  Vernon  periods.  By  good  fortune,  these  fit  in  with 
the  plan  of  the  present  paper,  though  they  take  us  back 
a  little  over  the  ground  already  explored.  To  such 
unexpected  and  accidental  additions  to  knowledge,  and 
to  problems  also,  workers  amongst  old  records,  whether 
amongst  the  Public  Records  or  not,  are  liable,  and  they 
cause  every  paper  to  appear  to  the  writers  at  best  but 
tentative,  subject  to  correction  by  the  further  light  or 
darkness  shed.  But  to  wait  till  everything  has  been 
explored  means  to  wait  for  perhaps  many  generations, 
and  in  the  interval  we  should  remain  in  darkness,  groping 
in  conjecture.  The  only  method  seems  to  be  to  work 
up  what  material  one  has  ;  to  use  carefully  the  best 
judgment  that  one  can  and  straightforwardly  set  right 
at  the  first  opportunity  conclusions  which  prove  to  have 
been  false,  not  perhaps  because  incorrectly  reasoned  out 
on  the  facts  at  hand,  but  because  the  unknown  facts 
which,  as  unknown,  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration, 
alter  the  conclusions  ;  and  then  leave  one’s  work  in  its 
totality  for  the  future  to  draw  the  best  conclusions  from 
work  that  has  been  genuinely  done.  And,  indeed,  the 
very  statement  of  the  facts  and  the  problems  helps  to 
shorten  the  interval  of  darkness,  by  rousing  interest  and 
perhaps  thus  causing  other  workers  in  the  same  region, 
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but  in  fields  beyond  the  reach  of  the  searchers  who  state 
them,  to  obtain  further  light. 

The  le  Franceys  family  played  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  Westmorland  affairs  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
gave  promise,  later  unfulfilled,  of  taking  a  leading  share. 
A  little  before  the  close  of  that  century  different  members 
of  it  had  possessions  in  Meaburn  Maud,  Newby,  Great 
and  Little  Strickland,  Cliburn,  Askham,  Bampton, 
Thrimby,  Whale,  Wickerslack,  and  Crosby  Ravensworth  ; 
and  in  Penrith  and  Caldbeck,  Rockcliff  and  Castle  Sower- 
by  in  Cumberland — to  say  nothing  for  the  moment  of 
other  counties  ;  and  their  history  is  mixed  up  with  that 
of  others  of  the  owning  families  of  the  period.  Glimpses 
into  all  this  can  be  best  given  in  working  o\Tt  the  Meaburn 
history,  which  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  fees  they 
had. 

The  earliest  of  the  Charters  I  am  giving  is  that  of 
Benedict  de  Camera  of  some  date  about  1230-1233, 
containing  a  grant  of  land  in  Little  Strickland  to  Adam 
le  Franceys,  son  of  Hugh.  There  seem  to  have  been 
four  Adams  in  the  le  Franceys  family  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  is  one  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  Westmorland 
of  2  John  (1200)  ;  another  occurs  as  witness  to  a  charter 
of  Walter  de  Strickland  granted  to  Wetherhal  Priory, 
1234-6  (Archd.  Prescott’s  Wetherhal,  p.  325)  who  is  there 
given  as  son  of  Thomas.  There  is  the  grantee  of  our 
Charter,  and  another  was  Rector  of  Asby,  who  occurs 
in  several  Rolls,  e.g.,  in  Assize  Roll  981  (1278-9)  as  being 
required  by  Robert  le  Engleys  to  perform  duties  in  Little 
Asby  ;  in  Assize  Roll  980,  a  roll  of  the  same  year,  as 
being  represented  by  Matilda,  daughter  of  Adam  le 
Fraunceys,  in  a  case  against  Thomas  de  Musgrave,  when 
arrangement  was  come  to  between  the  parties  by  a  final 
concord  for  which  Matilda  was  to  pay  half  a  marc,  with 
Robert  de  Boyvil  as  a  pledge  ;  Adam  was  to  forgive 
Thomas  any  trespass  and  damage  received  up  to  S. 
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Hilary  of  that  year,  and  Thomas  was  to  give  Adam  10 
marcs,  one  at  once  and  the  rest  at  Easter.  It  is  only 
by  Assize  Roll  981,  recording  the  fee  for  license  to  the 
agreement  as  being  paid  by  Mr.  Adam  le  Fraunceys, 
the  amount  being  the  same  and  de  Boyvill  being  the 
pledge,  that  we  can  settle  which  Adam  was  father  of 
Matilda.  Adam  occurs  again  in  Assize  Roll  1277  as 
holding  a  lease  of  land  in  Hognype  (High  Knipe)  in  1287-8  ; 
in  Assize  Roll  987  as  still  at  contest,  in  1292,  with  Robert 
le  Engleys,  and  as  an  executor  of  the  will  of  Gilbert  le 
Fraunceys  ;  in  Assize  Rolls  988  and  541. B  of  1290-2, 
as  charged  with  giving  refuge  to  John  le  Fraunceys 
one  of  the  slaughterers  of  Nicholas  de  Hastings  (these 
Trans.,  N.s.  xi.),  and  in  de  Banco  Rolls  91  and  94  of 
1291  and  1292,  as  an  executor  of  Gilbert  le  Fraunceys 
again.  And  in  de  Banco  Roll  147  of  1303  his  own 
executors  applied  for  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  his  estate. 
He  died,  therefore,  shortly  before  Easter,  1303. 

The  Adam  of  Benedict  de  Camera’s  grant,  from  whom 
I  have  wandered,  could  not  have  been  the  first  of  his 
family  to  own  land  in  Westmorland,  though  his  is  the 
earliest  grant  which  I  have  seen.  Hugh,  his  father, 
occurs  in  the  Pipe  Roll  as  in  forfeit  for  several  trespasses, 
in  1235-6,  and  owing  \  a  marc  of  fine  for  these  ;  and  he 
is  brought  so  prominently  forward  in  the  grants  that  he 
must  have  been  a  man  of  some  consideration.  He 
witnesses  a  Wetherhal  charter  of  about  1230  (Prescott, 
325).  And  the  earliest  Adam,  too,  of  1200,  whose  debt 
to  the  Exchequer  is  entered  under  Nova  Oblata — clear 
debts — paid  in  that  year  40s.,  and  to  be  liable  to  this 
debt  he  must  assuredly  have  been  owner  of  land.  The 
same  set  of  entries  has  some  with  which  we  can  compare 
his  40s. — not  by  way  of  imagining  any  strict  proportion, 
but  as  giving  loose  comparison.  The  township  of 
Meaburn,  presumably  King’s  Meaburn,  paid  four  marcs, 
i.c.,  53s.  4d.  ;  Gilbert  Engaine,  lord  of  Clifton,  two — 
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26s.  8d.  ;  Gilbert  de  Broham,  of  Brougham,  five — 66s.  8d. 
This  Adam  was  probably  father  or  possibly  brother  of 
Hugh.  Hugh's  eldest  sons  must  have  been  born  soon 
after  the  thirteenth  century  came  in,  and  therefore  he 
belongs  in  part  to  the  century  before. 

Benedict’s  grant,  our  first  charter,  was  confirmed  by 
Gervase  de  Lowther,  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle  1231-38 
(Prescott,  these  Trans.,  N.s.  xi.,  p.  95),  who  was  overlord 
of  Benedict,  but  must  have  been  mesne  lord  all  the  same 
between  him  and  the  owner  of  the  Barony  of  Kendal. 
This  confirmation  (Charter  II.),  of  about  1233,  is  witnessed 
by  another  of  the  le  Fraunceys  family,  Thomas,  who 
seems,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  to  have  been  a  brother 
of  Hugh  and  to  have  owned  land  in  Penrith  (Rot.  Curie 
Regis  135)  in  1249.  He  had  two  sons  (Prescott’s  W  ether  - 
hal,  325)  with  two  of  the  names  characteristic  of  the 
family  at  that  period — Adam  and  Robert,  of  whom 
little  or  no  trace  has  been  found  elsewhere. 

Charters  III.  and  IV.,  following  next  in  date,  are  those 
of  Joan  de  Veteripont  of  about  1234-6.  They  concern 
Maud’s  Meaburn.  The  dates  are  as  nearly  as  I  could 
conjecture.  Gervase  de  Louther  witnesses  the  former, 
and  the  interval  in  which  we  can  place  the  shrievalty  of 
Thomas,  son  of  John,  another  of  the  witnesses,  seems  to 
be  that  between  John  de  Veteripont’s  term  of  personally 
fulfilling  the  office — between  Michaelmas,  1235,  and 
Thomas  de  Sumervill’s  term,  about  1238.  These  appear 
to  have  been  followed  by  Thomas  de  Caberg,  in  or  about 
1240,  before  Gilbert  de  Kirketon’s  recorded  term  beginning 
in  Michaelmas,  1241.  From  the  charters  we  learn,  to 
our  surprise,  that  Joan,  though  keeping  to  her  family 
name  Veteripont,  was  a  widow — not  the  only  instance 
in  which  at  the  period  a  widow  resumed  her  maiden  name. 
She  certainty  was  daughter  and  not  daughter-in-law  of 
Ivo,  as  his  charter  to  her  (these  Trans.,  N.s.  xi.),  and  some 
of  those  to  follow,  and  entries  in  the  Assize  Rolls  show. 
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Who  her  husband  was  I  have  found  nothing  so  far  to 
tell.  But  by  the  course  of  after  events  it  is  certain  that 
she  left  no  child.  As  she  was  not  tenant  in  chief  and  her 
lands  were  of  her  father’s  fief  she  seems  to  have  been 
spared  the  trial  of  being  forced  to  marry  again,  or  being 
fined  to  escape  that  fate.  Ivo,  her  father,  was  witness 
to  both  these  charters,  her  grants.  He  died  in  1239. 
Another  charter  of  the  time  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
to  give  (see  these  Trans.,  n.s.  xi.,  p.  281  and  F.H.M. 
Parker’s  Pipe  Rolls  85,  where  it  is  given  at  full  length) 
is  that  of  Robert,  son  of  Ivo,  granting  the  lease  of  all 
his  lands  in  Westmorland  in  1239-40  to  John  le  Fraunceys, 
and  is  the  next  in  natural  sequence.  Then  comes  his  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  father’s  grant  to  his  sister  Joan.  This  is 
practically  a  condensed  form  of  the  charter  given  by  Ivo 
printed  on  pp.  271-281  of  vol.  xi.,  N.s.,  of  these  Trans., 
with  changes  in  some  of  the  names  giving  subsequent 
holders.  But  being  in  good  condition  and  the  original 
deed,  and  not  a  copy  made  out  for  the  Curia  Regis  Roll, 
and  in  that  Roll  deciphered  in  parts  with  some  trouble, 
it  helps  to  settle  some  of  the  names  which  from  that  Roll 
I  could  only  give  conjecturally,  and  in  the  place  names  it 
has  a  few  interesting  variations.  On  all  these  I  comment 
at  the  end  of  the  Charter — Charter  V.  On  this  follows 
a  charter  of  Robert  de  Alneto,  Charter  VI. — one  of  the 
family  that  at  that  period  held  a  purparty  in  Thrimby 
and  Lowther — granting  to  Adam  le  Fraunceys  17  acres 
in  Strickland.  This  is  most  probably  the  Adam  of  the 
de  Camera  grant  in  Strickland,  and  the  date  of  this  Charter 
is  settled  by  the  year  of  the  Sheriff,  Gilbert  de  Kirketon, 
as  being  in  1241. 

Adam  was  but  the  precursor  of  his  brothers  in  the 
ownership  of  lands  in  Westmorland  ;  one  is  puzzled  to 
know  where  Hugh’s  were  and  what  became  of  them,  but 
records  fail.  In  1243  or  1244  Robert,  son  and  heir  of 
Ivo  de  Veteripont  (Charter  VII.),  grants  to  John  le  Fraun- 
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ceys,  son  of  Hugh,  his  whole  manor  of  Meaburne,  i.e., 
Meaburn  Mauld.  The  grant  is  very  precisely  worded, 
as  most  documents  that  concerned  this  John  le  Fraunceys 
are.  I  shall  come  to  particulars  of  it  and  him  later  on. 
One  of  the  witnesses  to  this  is  William  le  Fraunceys, 
whose  turn  for  a  charter  is  coming  soon.  Close  on  this 
grant  of  Robert  de  Veteripont’s  comes  one  from  William 
de  Lancaster,  the  last  baron  of  the  name,  of  Kendal,  in 
1244,  Charter  VIII,  granting  the  manor  of  Newby  (Stones) 
to  the  same  John  le  Fraunceys.  And  next,  in  Charter 

IX. ,  an  arrangement  follows  made  between  this  John 
and  the  Abbey  of  Shap  (S.  John  Baptist’s  day,  1244), 
about  yearly  dues  of  grain.  From  neither  of  these 
deeds  could  we  feel  sure  what  Joan  de  Veteripont’s 
position  in  Meaburn  Maud  exactly  was,  nor  what  it  was 
as  regards  John  le  Fraunceys  ;  nor  does  it  appear  more 
clearly  from  her  charter  of  practical  surrender  (Charter 

X. ).  We  learn  it  from  the  Assize  Rolls — from  the  charter 
recited  in  Assize  Roll  1277,  of  1287-8,  in  which  Robert, 
son  of  Laurence  de  Veteripont,  as  heir  of  Joan  quit¬ 
claims  to  Richard  le  Fraunceys  as  heir  of  John  le  Fraun¬ 
ceys  all  right  in  the  manor  of  Meaburne  and  in  any  part 
of  it,  and  in  Assize  Roll  1321  of  1300-1  in  the  interesting 
case  before  the  assize  of  the  claim  to  the  dues  of  grain 
settled  in  the  Arrangement,  Charter  IX.,  the  record  of 
which  I  give,  following  the  charter.  From  these  and 
from  other  allusions  we  learn  that  she  was  owner  of  half 
the  manor  and  had  John  le  Fraunceys  as  fellow  owner 
in  the  other  half  and  also  as  mesne  lord  above  her  in  the 
part  she  owned,  after  the  date  of  Robert’s  grant  to  him. 
One  feels  sorry  for  Joan,  for  practically  her  brother  had 
put  a  stranger  over  her  head,  and  if  she  at  all  dictated 
the  words  of  Charter  X.  one  may  have  some  trace  in  it 
of  the  agitated  feelings  of  surrender.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
very  different  from  the  usual  style  of  the  charters  which 
John  le  Fraunceys  apparently  delighted  to  have. 
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At  some  time,  not  more  than  a  few  years  before  or  after 
this,  another  son  of  Hugh  le  Fraunceys  had  grants  made 
to  him  of  which  one  still  exists,  but  it  belongs  to  Cliburn 
history.  This  was  Robert.  He  married  Elizabeth  Tail- 
bois,  and  together  with  her  received  of  Tailbois  lands 
a  moiety  of  Clifburn  (Cliburn)  and  parts  of  Askham  and 
of  Bampton.  These  things  we  learn  partly  from  the 
remaining  charter  just  mentioned  as  existing,  and  partly 
from  the  claim  made  by  Margery,  widow  of  Robert 
Tailbois,  in  1259  (Rot.  Cur.  Regis,  162)  to  her  one-third 
of  these  lands  as  her  dower.  It  was,  however,  arranged 
that  the  one-third  should  come  out  of  other  Tailbois 
lands. 

Then,  to  get  yet  another  son  of  Hugh  le  Fraunceys  as 
possessor,  we  have  Charter  XI.  about  1260,  granting  to 
William  le  Fraunceys,  son  of  Hugh,  the  lands  in  Meaburn 
given  in  Charter  III.  by  Joan  de  Veteripont  to  John 
Luveles  some  30  years  before.  And  the  grant  is  by  John 
Luveles.  This  William  le  Fraunceys  had  already,  before 
1259  (Rot.  Cur.  Regis  132),  land  in  Strickland.  There 
is  a  series  of  trials  recorded  in  different  Assize  Rolls 
(980,  981,  983,  1277,  1283,  987,  and  989*)  about  various 
lands  in  Strickland,  Newby,  Meaburne  Maud  and  Bampton 
in  which  the  names  of  William  and  his  son  John  and 
sometimes  of  William’s  wife  Matilda  are  given.  From 
the  separate  entries,  some  of  which  record  only  the 
claim  and  are  without  any  statements  of  the  verdict, 
it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  relationship  by  descent 
between  John,  William’s  son,  at  any  rate,  and  the  family 
of  de  Penrith,  and  also  a  connexion  with — if  it  was  not 
descent  from — the  family  of  de  Preston  ;  some  of  the 
holdings  had  the  three  claimants  le  Fraunceys,  de  Preston 
and  de  Penrith,  and  all  seem  to  claim  in  part  by  descent, 
and  le  Fraunceys  and  de  Penrith  through  also  what  I 
take  to  be  an  interim  feoffee,  Thomas  le  Fraunceys, 

*  This  is  the  chronological  order. 
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probably  the  le  Fraunceys  who  had  land  in  Penrith. 
Before  1300  this  John’s  name  ceases,  and  the  claim  in 
Newby  is  against  Richard  and  Isabella  le  Fraunceys, 
the  lords  of  the  manor  ;  and  John  through  whom  they 
held  it  is  called  “  Consanguineus,”  kinsman.*  (Assize 
Roll  1321.)  The  Bampton  case  is  too  complicated  to 
give  here  ;  the  Abbot  of  Shap  was  the  other  party  in 
the  case. 

Thus,  by  1260,  the  sons  of  Hugh  le  Fraunceys  were 
well  portioned  out  in  North  Westmorland ;  John  le 
Fraunceys,  who  must  have  been  one  of  Hugh’s  elder 
sons — it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  the  eldest— having  the  lion’s 
share,  and  this  was  evidently  due  to  his  ability.  He  is 
referred  to  in  a  de  Banco  case,  as  we  shall  see  later,  as 
being  of  great  power.  He  was  witness  in  12  Hen.  III., 
1227-8,  as  “John  Francigena  f  clericus  ”  to  a  demise 
made  by  Robert  de  Vallibus  of  his  land  in  Cumberland 
and  the  fee  of  Copeland  to  W(alter  Mauclerk)  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  for  16  years  ;  to  the  grant  of  Bishop  Mauclerk’s 
holding  in  Old  Salkeld  to  St.  Mary  of  Carlisle  and  the 
canons  there,  Ap.  1230.  His  name  occurs  in  the  Pipe 
Roll  of  Cumberland  in  1230- 1  for  J  marc  owed  from  the 
“  firma  ”  (ferm)  of  Holm  Cultram.  In-  1232-33  and 
onwards  he  appears  as  rendering  account  of  20  marcs 
that  he  might  have  a  strip  of  10  acres  on  the  side  of  the 
King’s  Wood  at  Warnell.  The  Abbot  of  Holm  Cultram 
had  enclosed  part  of  the  wood,  apparently,  and  held 
it  in  his  own  hands,  and  a  remainder  of  part  of  this,  a 
piece  of  10  acres,  was  to  be  in  reserve  for  John  le  Fraun¬ 
ceys  and  the  rectors  of  Caldbec,  his  successors  ;  the 
land  reaching  down  to  the  Kaldeu  and  the  Kaldbeck. 
John  grants  a  charter  himself  to  Holm  Cultram,  May  12, 


*  Referring  not  to  the  John  just  mentioned  but  to  John,  son  of  Hugh, 
“  heir  of  whom,”  i.e.,  of  John,  Richard  is.  Richard  and  Isabel  were  at  the 
time  apparently  mesne  lords,  and  also  occupiers. 

t  The  name  occurs  in  different  entries  as  Francigena,  Franc’,  le  Fraunceys, 
le  Franceys,  Franceys  and  1-rankvs,  with  other  close  variations. 
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1232  ;  he  witnesses  the  notification  of  Walter  (Mauclerk), 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  that  Robert  de  Vallibus  had  made 
arrangement  with  Mauclerk  for  breaking  in  upon  his 
lease  and  had  compensated  him  (December  4,  1234). 
He  witnesses  the  enrolment  of  a  charter  of  Roald,  son  of 
Alan,  son  of  Roald  (probably  de  Richmond)  quitclaiming 
to  the  King  the  manor  of  Aldeburgh,  Yorkshire,  with 
some  reservations.  He  was  appointed,  being  Canon  of 
Lichfield,  together  with  W.  de  Gloucester,  Canon  of 
Chichester,  and  Peter  Legat,  Official  of  Carlisle,  to  arbi¬ 
trate  and  settle  a  dispute  between  S(ilvester  de  Everdon), 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  the  Canons  of  Carlisle  about 
advowsons  and  church  possessions  in  Cumberland,  in 
a  general  question  between  the  priory  and  the  bishop  ; 
the  arrangement  of  which  matters  and  the  partition 
as  decided  on  by  the  three  are  given  in  the  Charter  Rolls  ; 
this  last  arbitration  in  an  “  inspeximus  ” — reviewing  for 
sanction — of  18  Edward  I.  (1289-90).  Madox,  in  his 
history  of  the  Exchequer,  gives  a  short  account  of  him 
as  belonging  to  the  Exchequer.  Mention  of  him  he 
gives  in  the  Common  Roll  of  29  Hen.  III.  (1244),  and  as 
baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1257,  Memoranda  Roll,  42 
Hen.  III.  But  before  this  he  had  had  granted  to  him 
by  Guy  de  Lusignan,  the  King’s  maternal  uncle,  the 
custody  of  the  lands  and  heirs  of  Ralf  de  Vernon  and  the 
right  to  place  the  heirs  out  in  marriage  which  the  King- 
had  granted  to  Guy.  Guy’s  gift  was  sanctioned  by  the 
King,  February  22,  1252  (Charter  Roll,  36  Hen.  III.). 
He  had,  as  “  the  King’s  clerk,”  a  grant  of  free  warren 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  in  all  his  demesne  lands  of  West¬ 
morland  and  Cumberland,  provided  that  they  were  not 
in  the  King’s  forest,  in  1256  (Charter  Roll,  41  Hen.  III.). 
Other  particulars  I  have  mentioned  in  the  last  volume 
of  these  Transactions,  and  there  are  more  which  I  need 
not  give  in  detail.  He  died  in  1267,  and  mandates 
relating  to  his  executors  were  sent  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
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Lincoln,  Beds,  (for  Bucks.,  probably ;  both  counties 
then  were  under  one  Sheriff),  Yorks.,  Kent,  Westmorland 
and  Cumberland,  directing  them  to  see  that  what  was 
owed  to  the  King  within  their  jurisdictions  was  paid. 
(Mem.  Roll,  52  Hen.  III.)  This  tells  us  that  he  had  lands 
in  many  counties.  Derby  seems  to  be  omitted,  but  I 
suspect  he  had  land  there,  although  not  held  in  chief. 
Archdeacon  Prescott  mentions  several  other  particulars 
which  relate  to  him,  though,  as  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  when  he  wrote  to  show  that  they  all  belonged 
to  the  same  man,  he  speaks  naturally  as  in  uncertainty  ; 
amongst  these  are  that  he  was  presented  to  Caldbeck  by 
Walter  (Mauclerk) ,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  ;  and,  strange  as 
it  may  sound,  quoting  from  the  Papal  Registers,  edited 
by  W.  H.  Bliss  {Reg.  of  W ether hal,  p.  344),  that  he  was 
of  defective  sight.  For  all  his  various  activities  in  the 
exchequer  and  the  law,  to  say  nothing  of  his  incumbency 
duties,  he  would  need  to  have  a  keenness  which  usually 
belongs  to  good  vision.  But  the  statement  may  only  be 
tantamount  to  his  being  of  short  sight  ;  a  trial,  no  doubt, 
but  no  real  bar  to  letters. 

His  being  a  rector,  a  clerk  in  Orders,  even  the  King’s 
clerk,  and  a  canon,  did  not  prevent  his  being  married. 
He  had  at  least  one  son,  Gilbert,  who  succeeded  him  in 
Meaburn  and  in  some  other  parts  of  his  estates.  Two 
others  seem  probable — John  “the  earlier  born  ”  and 
John  “  the  later  born,”  co-executors  of  Gilbert’s  will 
(Assize  Roll  987)  in  1292,  and  there  may  have  been  others 
besides.  We  might  naturally  doubt  all  this,  although 
there  is  no  record  which  shows  traces  of  any  but  direct 
descent  from  John  to  Gilbert.  And  I  admit  that  though 
all  evidence  seemed  to  point  that  way  I  had  many  mis¬ 
givings.  These  may  occur  to  others,  and  therefore  it 
is  better  to  make  the  point  clear.  Richard  le  Fraunceys, 
in  1293  (de  Quo  Waranto,  p.  229),  being  required  to  show 
on  what  warrant  he  claimed  to  have  free  warren  in  all 
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his  demesnes  in  “  Meburnemaut  and  Neuby  ”  produced 
in  Court  a  charter  of  Henry  III.  to  John  le  Fraunceys, 
his  kinsman  ( Consanguinens )  “  whose  heir  he  is,”  granting 
that  right  to  him  in  the  demesnes  he  had  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland,  if  they  were  not  within  the  bounds 
of  the  King’s  forest — in  fact,  the  charter  mentioned  above. 
The  King’s  counsel  made  a  further  point  by  questioning 
whether  Richard  or  his  ancestors  had  made  any  fresh 
purchases  and  were  using  this  charter  to  cover  these. 
The  verdict  is  not  given,  but  on  pp.  790  and  794  of  the 
same  volume  are  given  entries  relating  to  the  same 
claim,  and  they  tell  us  that  the  case  was  put  off  because 
Richard  was  in  prison  ;  this  is  of  the  date  of  the  Crosby 
Ravensworth  felony  related  in  volume  xi.,  n.s.  of  these 
Transactions.  Still,  though  the  cases  and  the  man  are 
identified,  it  was  not  possible  to  feel  entirely  satisfied, 
especially  since  consanguineus  is  so  rarely  used  of  a 
relationship  in  the  direct  line  nearer  than  great-grand¬ 
father  or  great  grandson,  though  it  is  used  collaterally 
of  nearer  kin,  and  in  the  case  of  de  Ouo  Waranto,  and  the 
Newby  case,  lately  mentioned,  consanguineus  is  the 
term  used,  but  in  both  cases  coupled  with  the  words 
“  whose  heir  he  is.”  Very  much  depends  on  those  words 
as  used  in  the  law  courts  of  the  period,  and  if  Richard 
had  not  been  in  direct  descent  from  John  there  was 
sufficient  claim  amongst  the  eldest  in  primogeniture  of 
the  descendants  of  John’s  brothers  to  have  disputed 
any  possession — especially  one  so  choice.  But  of  this 
there  is  no  trace.  Richard  was  then  either  great-grandson 
or  grandson — which  ?  The  problem  is  set  at  rest  by  the 
de  Banco  case,  a  digest  of  which  follows  (de  Banco,  149), 
in  which  Richard,  by  the  mouth  of  his  attorney,  claims 
John  le  Fraunceys  as  his  grandfather,  avus.  All  this  is 
somewhat  against  our  modern  impressions  of  mediaeval 
things,  but  impressions  must  yield  to  facts.  There  may 
have  been  some  sort  of  mixed  feeling  which  caused 
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Richard  so  much  to  use  “  kinsman  ”  and  not  “  grand¬ 
father  ”  till  he  was  compelled  by  a  stiff  case  to  speak  the 
plain  word.  But  whatever  the  feeling  about  it  was, 
a  clerk  in  Orders  was  clearly  not  doing  an  illicit  thing 
in  marrying  ;  for  his  children  of  a  marriage  could  inherit 
as  heirs,  which,  as  there  is  plenty  in  the  Rolls  of  the  Law 
Courts  to  show,  illegitimate  issue  could  not.  I  remember 
to  have  noticed  one,  and  I  think  only  one,  case  in  which 
the  son  of  one  in  Orders  was  not  allowed  to  claim  as 
heir,  and  that  only  on  the  ground  that  he  was  born 
before  the  celebration  of  marriage  of  his  father,  Mr. 
William  de  Goldington,  with  his  mother,  i.e.,  was  illegiti¬ 
mate.  The  Mr.  (Magister)  in  the  Assize  Rolls  always 
denotes  a  cleric.  This  case  is  in  Assize  Roll  984  of  1291. 
We  have  also,  amongst  others,  the  case  of  Bishop  Strick¬ 
land,  the  builder  of  the  tower  and  other  parts  of  Carlisle 
Cathedral  and  founder  of  a  water  supply  for  Penrith.* 
But  there  is  nothing  to  give  any  impression  that  marriage 
was  more  than  exceptional  amongst  the  clergy. 

Of  Gilbert,  son  of  John,  there  is  little  enough  to  tell. 
But  it  would  seem  that  his  father  married  him  to  an 
heiress  of  the  de  Vernons,  and  thus  put  him  into  possession 
of  no  small  estate,  in  addition  to  what  he  inherited  from 
him.  And  yet  I  doubt  whether  at  the  time  of  marriage 
she  was  more  than  heiress  in  prospect.  But  with  the 
Inquisitiones  post  mortem  of  Gilbert  we  come  more  into 
the  open  field.  Of  these  there  were  two,  one  held  in 
6  Edw.  I.  -(1278) f  soon  after  Gilbert’s  death,  and  one 
in  11  Edw.  I.  (1283).  This  duplication  was  caused  in 
part  by  his  son  being  under  age,  and  in  part  by  the 

*  He  married  Isabel  de  Warthec.opp. 

t  The  jury  in  1278  were  Robt.  de  Hurenwick  (?),  Henry  de  Staveley,  Roger 
de  Burton,  Kts.,  Willm  de  Stirkeland,  Rail  de  I.aton,  Gilbert  de  Witebv, 
Gilbert  de  Brunolveshead,  Robt.  de  Slegille,  Robt.  de  Ormeslieved.  Walter 
de  Gaffinesby,  Thomas  de  Neubigging,  Thomas  Buet,  Adam  de  Haverington, 
and  John  de  Qwalle  ;  in  1283,  Robt.  de  Morvill,  Geoff,  de  Melkanthorp, 
Robt.  de  Slegill,  Simon  de  Brampton,  Robt.  de  I.angdale,  Willm.  de  Pynkeney, 
Hugh  de  Sowerbv,  Richard  de  Musgrave,  Peter  de  Cotessford,  Gilbert  de 
Querton,  Robt.  de  Neubv,  and  John  de  Qual  (Whale). 
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question  of  his  having  married,  being  the  King’s  ward, 
without  the  licence  of  the  King.  From  the  two  com¬ 
bined  we  learn  that  he  owned  land  in  Meaburn  Maud, 
Wickerslack,  Starlech  (?  in  Crosby),  Thrimby,  Great 
Strickland,  Whale,  Newby  and  Crosby  Ravensworth  ; 
in  le  Neueland  in  Castle  Sowerby,  Routhcliffe  (Rock- 
liffe)  and  Caldbeck  in  Cumberland  ;  in  Nether  Haddon 
and  its  hamlets  of  Roulesleye  (Rowsley),  Basselawe 
(Baslow)  and  Bobenhull  (Bubnell),  in  Derby,  and  in 
Merphull  (Marple),  in  Cheshire  ;  this  last  in  chief  under 
the  King  on  condition  of  finding  one  forester  on  foot 
with  horn  and  bow  to  keep  the  forest  of  Macclesfield.* 
For  some  reason  the  lands  in  Staffordshire  and  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  are  not  included.  The  former  Inquisition  says 
that  he  held  the  manor  of  Neuby,  the  latter  that  he  held 
two  parts  of  it  ;  which  seems  to  indicate  that  his  mother 
was  holding  one-third  as  her  dower.  This  does  not 
seem  unlikely,  since  Gilbert  appears  to  have  died  some¬ 
what  young,  only  about  12  years  after  John.  On  March 
6,  1278,  the  King’s  writ  was  sent  out  to  order  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  ;  and  of  his  son  Richard,  aged  15  on  the  day  of 
St.  Dunstan  to  follow  (May  19),  the  writ  states  that  the 
King  was  informed  that  Michael  de  Harcla  had  married 
him  after  Gilbert’s  death  to  his  daughter,  not  having 
obtained  the  royal  licence,  hence  special  enquiry  was 
to  be  made.  The  jury  stated  that  Richard  had  been 
affianced  to  Michael’s  daughter  while  his  father  was  yet 
living,  and  with  his  father’s  consent,  and  that  he  had 
married  her  after  his  father’s  death.  With  him  begins 
a  series  of  surprises,  which  I  come  to  next,  after  merely 
noticing  the  next  two  charters,  those  of  Eda  de  Pinkeny, 
widow,  to  her  lord,  Richard  de  Vernon,  of  about  1280, 
and  of  Richard,  son  of  Roger  de  Vernon,  to  Sir  Hugh  de 
Lowther,  which  could  not  have  been  granted  till  after 


Commentary  on  Gilbert’s  Westmorland  holdings  follows  the  charters. 
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1291.  These  contain  knotty  points,  which  must  be 
investigated  later. 

Richard,  being  21  in  1283,  was  allowed  to  enter  into 
possession  of  his  lands.  In  the  history  of  the  affray  of 
1286,  when  he  was  a  little  over  24,  wherein  Nicholas  de 
Hastings  was  killed,  as  related  in  the  last  volume  of 
these  Transactions,  we  have  allusion  to  his  marriage 
with  Michael  de  Harcla’s  daughter.  He  was  arraigned 
for  having  sent  the  men  to  attack  Nicholas,  but,  as  we 
saw,  claimed  to  be  tried  before  an  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
or  at  least  to  have  rights  of  clergy  ;  and  documents  were 
produced  by  the  Episcopal  officials  attesting  that  he  was 
a  “  clerk  ”  and  had  been  admitted  to  his  first  tonsure 
20  years  before  ;  i.e.,  when  he  was  not  more  than  5  years 
old.  He  was  for  a  time  in  prison,  as  we  have  also  seen, 
as  a  result  of  the  charge  against  him,  and  as  recorded 
in  volume  xi.  also  ;  an  inquisition  was  made  into  his 
character  by  order  of  the  King,  in  consequence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  claiming  him  for  a  clerk — this  was  in 
1293. 

In  1287  he  claims  to  be  acquitted  by  John  de  Baliol 
of  service  to  Isabel  de  Clifford  for  Meaburn  Maud  (de 
Banco  66,  Hill.,  Ed.  I.)  In  1287  also  arose  a  question 
between  him  and  Robert,  son  and  heir  of  Lawrence  de 
Veteripont,  who  was  heir  of  Joan,  which  was  tried  before 
the  Assize  to  settle  any  claim  on  the  manor  of  Meaburn 
Maud.  Robert  had  granted  him  a  charter  of  quitclaim 
and  admitted  it ;  the  question  had  come  up  before,  but 
Robert's  case  went  no  further  at  that  time  because 
Gilbert,  against  whom  he  brought  the  case,  had  died 
between  the  obtaining  of  the  writ  and  the  trial.  An 
action  brought  against  Richard  by  John  de  Ravenesby 
for  land  in  Meaburn,  of  which  he  said  Richard  had  dis¬ 
possessed  him,  is  so  interesting  in  its  details  that  I  give 
it  later  on  from  Assize  Roll  984  of  the  year  1291.  In 
that  year  (de  Banco  Roll  91,  m.  206,  d)  came  on  a  trial 
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in  the  Common  Pleas,  which  affords  us  some  details 
of  personal  history.  The  executors  of  Gilbert  le  Fraun- 
ceys — Mr.  Adam  le  Fraunceys,  Thomas  le  Sauvage,  John 
le  Fraunceys  the  older,  and  John  le  Fraunceys  the 
younger,  his  brother,  claimed  from  Michael  de  Harcla 
£220  as  debt  to  Gilbert’s  estate.  These  executors  set 
forth  that  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  Purification  in 
1278  an  arrangement  was  made  between  Gilbert  and 
Michael  that  Gilbert  should  grant  to  Michael  the  marriage 
of  his  son  and  heir,  Richard,  for  his  daughter  Isabel’s 
benefit  ;  and  to  Richard  and  Isabel  Gilbert  gave  as  a 
marriage  portion  his  manor  of  Newby  and  placed  them 
in  seisin  of  it.  In  return,  Michael  undertook  to  pay 
to  Gilbert  £220  by  instalments.  But  the  stipulation 
was  made  that  if  William,  son  and  heir  of  Michael,  did 
not  marry  Alice,  Gilbert’s  daughter,  £120  of  that  was 
not  to  be  paid.  Richard  was  forthwith  sent  by  his 
father  to  Michael  to  have  “  seisin  ”  of  him  and  keep  him 
till  he  was  married  to  Isabel.  William  de  Harcla  did 
not  choose  to  marry  Alice.  Indeed,  I  think  he  did  not 
marry  anyone,  and  therefore  Gilbert,  and  his  executors 
after  his  death,  claimed  the  whole  £220.  Michael  refused 
to  pay,  and  the  executors  say  they  are  damaged  (besides 
the  debt)  to  the  extent  of  100s.  Michael’s  answer  is 
that  he  was  accused  of  carrying  out  the  marriage  without 
sanction  of  the  King,  and  that  he  therefore  compounded 
with  the  King,  and  for  this  paid  £300  ;  and  since  the 
marriage  had  cost  him  so  much  he  did  not  think  the 
executors  should  claim  anything.  The  executors  replied 
that  the  marriage  could  have  been  celebrated  before 
Gilbert’s  death,  had  Michael  so  chosen  and  not  been 
negligent,  and  thus  let  the  matter  come  under  the  King’s 
wardship  ;  and  they  did  not  think  negligence  was  an 
excuse  for  escaping  the  debt.  Michael  simply  restated 
what  he  had  said.  All  this  I  give  in  fuller  detail  later 
on  for  its  interest’s  sake.  The  case  was  adjourned  till 
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the  next  term  (Hilary),  and  Michael  did  not  appear  in 
Court.  The  Sheriff  had  been  ordered  to  ensure  his  appear¬ 
ance,  but  stated  in  his  endorsement  that  the  mandate 
had  reached  him  so  late  that  he  could  not  execute  it. 
The  executors  at  Easter  (de  Banco  Roll  94,  m.  83)  stated 
that  this  endorsement  with  which  the  writ  was  returned  was 
false,  for  they  sent  their  messenger,  Robert  de  Medburn, 
to  him  on  January  17  (Thursday  after  S.  Benedict),  who 
delivered  it  in  the  presence  of  Adam  de  Haverington, 
Alan  le  Boteler,  William  de  Crakenthorp,  John  le 
Fraunceys  of  Clyburn,  Henry  de  Bovill,  Walter  de  Calde- 
bek,  John  le  Fraunceys  of  Meburn,  and  Geoffry  de 
Pudington,  and  the  Sheriff  being  asked  to  attend  to  the 
matter  refused ;  so  that  the  executors  unanimously 
drew  up  and  sealed  an  attestation  which  they  proffered, 
setting  forth  the  tenor  of  the  writ  and  the  day  of  its 
delivery,  and  they  begged  that  the  truth  of  the  matter 
might  be  inquired  into  according  to  the  statute,  etc. 

Order  was  accordingly  sent  from  the  Court  to  the  Coroner 
of  the  County  to  hold  an  assize  and  have  a  jury  appointed 
to  investigate  the  matter  between  the  executors  and  the 
Sheriff,  and  send  the  result  up  to  the  Court.  The  Sheriff 
was  Gilbert  de  Brunolveshead  against  whom  other  and 
very  serious  charges  were  made — too  long  a  matter  to 
go  into  here,  but  perhaps  later  in  a  matter  more  con¬ 
cerned  I  may  do  so.  He  was  tried  and  claimed  after  the 
wont  of  more,  “  benefit  of  clergy.”  Fortunately,  for  the 
sake  of  Justice,  no  support  to  this  claim  came  from  the 
Bishop’s  officials.  He  was  imprisoned  and  fined  £375 
8s.  6d.  for  corruption  and  encouragement  of  felons.  This 
was  in  this  very  year  1292. 

I  have  not  found  the  result  of  the  suit  of  the  executors 
against  Michael,  which  may  be  hidden  in  some  of  the  more 
than  voluminous  membranes  of  some  later  de  Banco 
Roll.  But  the  executors  of  Michael  himself  (Henry  de 
Harcla,  Mr.  Michael  de  Harcla,  and  Patrick  de  Curwenne) 
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claimed  against  Richard  le  Fraunceys,  in  January,  1311 
(de  Banco,  Hill.  4  Ed.  II.,  yyd.),  £19  6s.  as  a  debt  to 
Michael’s  estate.  Richard  did  not  appear  to  answer, 
and  the  Sheriffs  “  return  ”  was  that  he  could  not  distrain 
him  so  as  to  compel  him,  his  land  being  in  Stafford. 
There  had  been,  in  1292,  also  (de  Banco  Roll  97)  a  question 
between  Richard,  son  of  Gilbert  le  Fraunceys,  and  Thomas, 
son  of  Thomas  de  Multon  of  Gillesland,  of  which  no 
particulars  are  given  in  the  Roll.* 

Then  more  surprises,  the  opening  whereof  comes  in 
Assize  Roll  1321,  of  the  year  1300,  in  connection  with 
the  case  already  mentioned  of  the  dispute  between 
Richard  de  Preston  and  le  Fraunceys  about  the  land 
which  William  le  Fraunceys  and  John,  his  son,  had  held 
in  Newby.  Not  in  the  record  of  the  case,  but  in  the  list 
of  fees  due  for  the  case  comes  this,  and  in  a  different 
membrane  of  the  Roll : — 

Ric.  le  Fraunceys  versus  Ric.  de  Preston  de  placito  mortis  antec. 
Isabella  uxor  ejusdem  Rici  de  eodem  .  .  . — die  Sabbati  S. 

Jacobi. 

Isabella  uxor  Rici  de  Vernon  de  eodem.  Erased. 

In  1302,  the  day  after  S.  Martin,  is  a  final  concord 
between  Richard  de  Vernon  and  Isabel,  his  wife,  peti¬ 
tioners,  and  Michael  de  Harcla  deforciant,  about  the 
manor  of  Meburn  Maud  with  its  belongings,  on  a  plea 
of  an  arrangement  made  between  them.  Richard  recog¬ 
nizes  the  right  to  the  manor  to  be  Michael’s,  since  he  has 
it  as  Richard’s  gift.  Michael  restores  it  to  Richard  to 
be  had  and  held  by  the  same  Richard  and  Isabel  and  the 
heirs  which  Richard  may  have  as  children  of  Isabel, 
for  them  to  hold  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee,  etc.  ;  “  And 


*  This  might  be  a  renewal  of  the  case  brought  on  in  1291  (Assize  Roll  984) 
by  John  le  Fraunceys,  of  Meburn  Maud,  against  Hugh  de  Multon  for  depriva¬ 
tion  of  Common  in  Dribek.  John,  son  of  William,  died  somewhere  about 
this  time,  and  apparently  had  no  heirs,  and  his  tenement  would  come  into 
Richard’s  hands,  but  if  the  matter  was  this  it  was  quick  work. 
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should  it  happen  that  the  aforesaid  Richard  die  without 
leaving  an  heir  who  is  Isabel’s  child,  then  the  aforesaid 
manor,  after  the  decease  of  both  of  them,  shall  be  in 
remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  Richard  himself.”  There 
is  something  unusual  here.  Meaburn  Maud  was  a  le 
Fraunceys  fee  and  not  a  de  Vernon  fee.  If  we  have  to 
do  with  a  le  Fraunceys  heiress  marrying  a  de  Vernon, 
why  is  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  her  husband 
and  not  to  hers  ?  and  why  so,  all  the  more,  since  Richard 
le  Fraunceys  had  married  Michael’s  own  daughter  to 
whose  children  and  heirs  we  should  expect  he  would 
want  the  inheritance  to  descend  ?  We  turn  to  the 
Inquisitiones  post  mortem  of  the  de  Cliffords,  to  see  who 
was  holding  Meaburn  in  1314  (see  these  Trans.,  n.s. 
viii.,  p.  317).  Richard  le  Fraunceys  is  given  in  both 
returns  of  that  year !  Some  kaleidoscopic  action  is 
evidently  going  on,  and  we  are  observers  only  and  not 
workers  of  the  instrument.  Working,  or  trying  to  work 
things  out  by  possible  and  probable  dates  only,  brings 
us  to  one  conclusion,  to  adopt  which  we  must  have  further 
evidence.  It  is  not  to  a  Staffordshire  set  of  extracts 
that  one  would  most  naturally  turn  for  light,  but  thanks 
to  General  Wrottesley,  whose  careful  work  for  that 
county  is  partly  published  in  the  Salt  Archaeological  Series, 
a  few  entries  there,  which  were  evidently  somewhat  of 
a  puzzle  to  him  also,  give  one  the  clue  to  the  secret,  and 
this  I  have  followed  up.  I  give  his  extract : — 

de  Banco  Michaelmas,  16  and  17  Edw.  I.  (Nov.,  1288). 

Stafford.  Richard  Mauvallet  versus  Richard  “  le  ”  Vernon 
on  the  plea  that  he  should  carry  out  the  terms  of  a  convention 
made  between  him  and  Gilbert  le  Fraunceys,  father  of  the  said 
Richard  de  Vernon,  whose  heir  he  is,  about  a  toft  and  40  acres  of 
land  in  Horlaviston  (Harlaston).  Richard  did  not  appear. 
Therefore  the  Sheriff  is  ordered,  etc. 


Some  of  the  succeeding  de  Vernon  Charters,  it  will  be 
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seen,  are  dated  from  Harlaston,  and  some  of  the  names 
of  witnesses  are  Staffordshire  names. 

To  this  come  other  evidences  :  for  instance,  in  the 
Feodary  of  1283,  called  Kirby’s  Quest,*  Harlaston  is 
given  as  being  held  by  Richard  de  Vernon,  son  of  Gilbert 
le  Fraunceys. 

Still  we  may  have  doubts,  father  being,  if  rarely, 
sometimes  father-in-law,  father  of  the  wife  whose  heritage 
the  holding  is  ;  and  these  dates,  1288  and  1283,  have 
to  be  confronted  with  the  two  Inquisitions  of  1314. 

One  extract  more,  however,  supplies  the  key.  For 
this  also  I  am  indebted  to  General  Wrottesley’s  work.f 
A  friend,  who  is  an  expert,  has  most  kindly  verified  it 
for  me,  since  I  could  not  go  in  person  to  do  this.  It  was 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  asked  for  this,  for  I  knew 
how  carefully  General  Wrottesley’s  work  was  done. 
But  there  were  discrepancies,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
feel  sure  whether  these  were  or  were  not  in  the  Roll. 
Chiefly  they  are  in  the  Roll  which  is  de  Banco  183,  m.  212, 
Mich.  4  Edw.  II.  of  1310. 

Bucks.  Assisa  ultime  presentationis  ad  ecclesiam  de  Pychecote 
(Pitchcott) .  The  Prior  of  Great  Malvern  claimed  against  Richard 
de  Vernun  the  right  of  presentation. 

His  predecessor,  he  said,  William  de  Ledebury,  had  presented 
John  de  Teynton  who  had  been  admitted  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  father  of  the  present  King,  who  died  last  parson  in  the 
same,  whereby  the  church  is  now  vacant. 

Richard  stated  that  he  was  seised  of  the  manor  of  Pychecote 
to  which  the  advowson  belonged,  and  that  one  Matilda  de  Vernun, 
“  Proavia  sua  cujus  heres  ipse  est  ”  (his  great-grandmother, 
whose  heir  he  is),  was  formerly  seised  of  it  and  had  presented 
Willm  de  Pychecote  her  clerk,  admitted  and  instituted  in  the 
time  of  King  John,  and  from  the  said  Matilda  the  right  descended 
to  one  Richard  her  son  and  heir,  and  from  Richard,  who  died 
childless,  to  one  Robert  as  brother  and  heir,  and  from  Robert 


*  See  the  volumes  of  Inquisitions  and  Assessments  relating  to  Feudal 
Aids  in  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers, 
t  Salt.  Arch.  Soc.  Trans.,  ix.,  27. 
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to  one  Hawys  as  daughter  and  heir,  and  from  Hawys  to  this 
Richard,  who  now  sues  as  her  son  and  heir  ;  and  he  stated  that 
when  the  prior’s  predecessors  made  the  last  two  presentations 
(of  those  specified)  he,  Richard,  was  under  age,  and  that  at  the 
time  when  the  prior’s  predecessor,  William  de  Wykkewane, 
presented  William  de  la  Lede,  one  Gilbert  Fraunceys,  formerly 
husband  of  the  said  Hawys,  mother  of  the  said  Richard,  held 
the  manor  of  Pychecote  by  the  law  of  England,*  and  at  the  time 
when  William  de  Wykkewane  presented  William  de  Eston  Hawys 
was  under  the  power  of  Gilbert  her  husband,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  two  previous  presentations  the  said  Richard,  son  of  Matilda, 
grandfather  of  the  defendant,  was  under  age,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  prove  it. 

The  jury  found  for  Richard  de  Vernon  with  10  marcs 
damages  ;  they  accepted,  therefore,  Richard’s  statement 
of  his  ancestral  right. f 

The  tabulation  of  these  presentations  which  Richard 
wished  to  prove  were  exercised  by  no  real  right  is  this  : — 

Two — the  last  two  when  Richard  was  under  age,  and  Gilbert 
was  dead. 

One — previous  to  these  when  Gilbert  was  living  and  Hawys  dead. 
One — previous  to  this  when  Gilbert  and  Hawys  were  married 
and  both  living. 

Two — previous  to  this  when  Richard  (?  Robert),  father  of  Hawys, 
was  living  and  under  age. 

This  case  settles  who  the  father  and  mother  of  Richard 
formerly  called  le  Fraunceys,  and  later  de  Vernon,  were. 
A  Roll  of  a  few  years  earlier  (de  Banco  149,  m.  123d, 
Michaelmas,  32  Ed.  I.),  of  1304,  gives  us  the  further 
proof  of  who  his  grandfather  was.  I  state  very  briefly 


*  Because  there  had  been  issue  of  the  marriage.  English  law  gave  the  husband 
a  life  tenure  in  his  wife’s  estate. 

t  It  may  make  this  abstract  clearer  to  state  that  the  prior  had  adduced 
a  long  list  of  presentations  reaching  back  into  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  giving 
the  names  of  the  priors  and  of  the  clerks  they  presented.  Richard  asks 
that  the  prior  may  keep  to  one  of  these  presentations  only  and  stake  his  claim 
on  that.  The  prior  chose  a  presentation  made  by  Thomas  de  Bredon,  one 
of  his  predecessors,  of  Osbert  de  Wyz  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  All  this 
was  not  needed  for  Gen!.  Wrotteslev’s  purpose,  and  naturally  was  not  given 
in  his  extract. 
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what  the  case  was  here,  for  the  particulars  are  interesting 
enough  to  give  an  extract  at  the  end  of  the  charters. 

A  John  de  Hertford  sued  Richard  de  Vernon  for  land 
at  Barton  juxta  Melsamby  in  Yorkshire,  land  occupied 
by  a  Grimbald  le  Fraunceys,  who  called  Richard  to 
warranty.  Richard’s  attorney  gives,  on  Richard’s  behalf, 
a  history  going  back  to  the  time  of  William,  the  last 
de  Lancaster  who  was  baron  of  Kendal,  who  had  enfeoffed 
a  Richard  le  Botiller  as  interim  feoffee,  and  both  William 
de  Lancaster  and  his  feoffee  were  set  at  nought  by  the 
tenant,  firmarius,  in  occupation.  Richard  le  Botiller 
had  recourse  for  advice  and  help  to  John  le  Fraunceys, 
the  grandfather  of  the  defendant  Richard  de  Vernon, 
and  they  ejected  the  opponent. 

The  case  about  Barton  was  not  settled  at  this  trial. 
At  Easter,  1317  (de  Banco  Roll  218,  m.  21  of  10  Edw.  II.), 
John  de  Hertford  sued  again.  This  time  Robert,  son 
of  John  le  Fraunceys,  was  in  possession,  not  Grimbald, 
and  Robert  stated  that  he  had  entered  into  possession 
as  his  uncle  Grimbald’s  heir,  but  was  not  yet  of  age  ; 
and  he  petitioned  that  the  suit  might  be  postponed  till 
he  was  of  age.  And  then  again  it  came  on  in  1331  (de 
Banco  Roll  283,  4  Edw.  III.,  m.  329),  which  I  give  from 
Wrottesley.  Thomas,  son  of  John  de  Hertford,  sued 
Thomas,  son  of  William  de  Mowbray,  for  it.  Thomas  de 
Mowbray  called  to  warranty  Robert,  son  of  John  le  Fraun¬ 
ceys,  who  warranted,  and  for  his  own  warrant  called 
Thomas,  son  of  John  de  Hodelleston,  for  part  and  William 
de  Vernoun,  kinsman  ( consanguineus )  and  heir  of  Gilbert 
le  Fraunceys,  who  is  summoned  in  Staffordshire  and 
Westmorland,  and  appeared  and  stated  that  that  both 
Thomas  de  Hodelleston  and  William  de  Vernoun  (himself) 
were  under  age  and  prayed  to  have  delay.  Thomas  de 
Hertford  stated  that  they  were  of  full  age,  and  prayed 
for  the  case  to  go  on,  and  the  Sheriffs  of  York  and  Stafford 
were  ordered  to  summon  them  to  appear  within  one 
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month  after  Easter.  And  at  this  last  date  it  was  admitted 
that  they  were  under  age,  and  the  case  was  again  delayed. 
Here  the  term  kinsman  appears  to  be  equal  to  great- 
grandson. 

The  same  Roll  has  another  entry  of  interest  for  us. 
Isabel,  formerly  wife  of  Richard  de  Vernon  senior,  sued 
Robert  le  Wolf  of  Herlaston  for  one- third  of  a  messuage  and 
two  virgates  of  land  in  Herlaston,  etc.,  as  of  her  dower. 

The  proofs  have  thus  been  carried  to  the  end,  and  I 
can  now  turn  to  the  somewhat  scanty  history  of  the  de 
Vernon  period  of  tenure  in  Meaburne.  Leaving,  for  the 
present,  Charters  XII.  and  XIII.,  because  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  they  offer,  though  they  are  placed  in  order  of 
succession,  a  deed  of  1303  (Charter  XIV.)  is  our  next 
document.  By  itself  it  might  be  no  puzzle,  although 
unexplained.  But  it  has  to  take  its  place  in  the  series 
which  we  can  easily  see  by  close  attention  is  not  com¬ 
plete  ;  and  what  came  before  as  well  as  what  comes 
after  causes  deliberation  in  order  to  find  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  it.  The  charter  is  one  of  William  de  Freford — 
Freford  is  a  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Lichfield — 
dated  from  Harlaston,  giving  back  the  manors  of  Meburn 
Maud  and  Newby  and  all  his  rights  therein  to  Sir  Richard 
de  Vernon.  This  implies  a  previous  grant  by  Richard 
to  William,  of  which  the  record  does  not  exist.  In  1302 
also  we  may  remember  that  Michael  de  Harcla  had 
been  made  interim  feoffee  of  Meaburn  and  had  restored 
it  to  Richard  and  Isabel,  and  entailed  it  on  Richard’s 
heirs  failing  issue  of  both.  But  Michael,  as  we  learn 
from  the  suit  of  the  Abbot  of  Shap  about  the  grain,  was 
granted  Meaburn  to  hold  for  life.  We  may  get  out  of  the 
complication  most  easily  and  perhaps  accurately  by 
supposing  that  he  had  died  between  St.  Martin  (November 
12  or  13),  1302,*  and  the  day  before  Trinity,  1303,  and 

*  There  is  amongst  the  Vernon  Charters,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
at  Belvoir,  a  quitclaim  of  Michael  de  Harcla  of  July,  1302,  to  Rich,  de  Vernon, 
Kt.,  giving  up  all  his  rights  in  Haddon  and  in  Appleby  (Leicestershire).  It 
has  his  armorial  seal — 3  escallops.  (Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Report.) 
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long  enough  before  the  latter  date  for  the  fresh  enfeoff¬ 
ment  to  be  made  and  the  fee  again  returned  to  Richard. 
The  next  deed  following  (Charter  XV.),  of  1324,  is  by 
the  same  William  de  Freford,  and  it  is  distinctly  seen 
that  it  implies  a  fresh  trust  that  had  been  made  and  had 
been  for  some  time  in  existence.  Its  date  is  Monday, 
6  August,  1324.  The  two  de  Harclas,  mentioned  as 
sharing  in  the  trust  he  was  surrendering  but  who  were 
already  deceased,  were  brothers  of  Isabel,  two  of  the 
several  sons  of  Michael  and  brothers  of  the  ill-fated 
Andrew,  Earl  of  Carlisle.  The  placing  in  the  hands  of 
William  de  Freford  and  his  co-feoffees  of  the  Westmorland 
estates,  they  being  in  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  Isabel 
and  her  family,  gives  us  a  reason  why,  in  1311  as  already 
seen,  the  Sheriff  of  Westmorland  could  not  distrain  to 
compel  Richard  to  answer  to  the  executors  of  Michael’s 
estate.  In  this  his  deed  of  1324  William  states  that  he 
has  grown  tired  of  the  burden  and  wishes  to  give  it  up. 
By  or  before  1330  Richard,  as  already  seen,  was  dead  ; 
Richard,  his  son,  as  we  learn  elsewhere,  was  dead  ; 
William,  his  heir,  son  of  the  younger  Richard,  still  under 
age  (de  Banco,  Mich.  4  Edw.  III.,  already  referred  to). 
This  William  was  summoned  in  1330,  as  the  “  de  Quo 
Waranto  ”  (p.  152)  tells  us,  to  answer  the  King  as  to  the 
grounds  on  which  he  claimed  to  have  the  proceeds  from 
Assize  of  bread  and  beer  in  all  his  holdings  of  Nether 
Haddon  and  its  members.  He  appeared  on  the  Monday 
after  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  stated  that  he  was  under 
age,  that  Richard,  his  father,  whose  heir  he  is,  died 
seised  in  demesne  as  of  fee,  of  the  manor  to  which  the 
right  belongs,  and  that  he  entered  into  possession  as 
son  and  heir,  and  he  asks  for  delay  till  he  is  of  full  age. 
The  case  was  accordingly  adjourned. 

The  same  page  of  the  de  Quo  Waranto  tells  us  that 
at  the  same  time  Matilda  de  Vernon  had  to  answer  as 
to  the  grounds  on  which  she  claimed  the  same  rights 
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from  all  her  tenements  in  Basselowe  (Baslow,  Derbyshire). 
She  answered  that  Henry  de  Curzon  (an  interim  feoffee*) 
gave  the  manor  to  Richard  de  Vernon,  formerly  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  to  her,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Richard 
to  hold  for  all  time,  and  that  the  reversion  belongs  to 
William,  son  and  heir  of  Richard,  without  whom  she 
cannot  answer,  and  as  he  is  under  age  and  cannot  help 
her  she  petitions  for  adjournment,  which  was  granted. 

Isabel  lived  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  So.  For 
on  September  13,  1342  (Assize  Roll  1435),  she  had  a  suit 
before  the  Justices  of  Assize  in  Westmorland  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  rights  in  an  alleged  encroachment  depriving 
her  of  3000  acres  of  moor  and  pasture  which  belonged 
to  her  freehold  in  Meaburn  Maud.  The  case  was  against 
William  de  Threlkelde,  William  de  Odelyngdale,  clerk, 
and  others,  for  whom  Henry  de  Threlkelde  appeared. 
On  behalf  of  William  de  Threlkelde  he  said  that  he 
occupied  10  acres  of  the  moor  which  were,  he  stated,  in 
Crosby  and  not  in  Meaburn,  and  he  was  ready  to  prove 
this  by  the  Assize,  and  if  it  should  be  proved  otherwise 
Isabel  had  seisin  of  them  if  she  wished  ;  and  as  to  1500 
acres  of  moor  and  grazing,  called  Borghdale,  these  were 
in  Meaburn,  Crosby  and  Tebay,  and  not  in  Meaburn 
only  ;  and  if  this  should  be  proved  otherwise  then  William 
de  Threlkelde  held  these  only  in  common  with  Henry 
de  Querton  and  William  Lengleys,  and  if  he  was  proved 
to  be  wrong  she  could,  if  she  wished,  be  in  seisin  of 
the  half  claimed.  The  jury’s  verdict  was  that  2010 
acres  of  moor  and  pasture  were  in  Meaburn  Maud  and 
not  in  Crosby  and  Tebay,  that  Isabel  was  Lady  of  Meaburn 
Maud  and  that  William  Threlkelde  and  the  others  owned 

*  I  have  called  Henry  de  Curzon  interim  feoffee,  though  I  notice  that  he 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  Matilda’s  father.  A  notification  of  Matilda’s 
exists  among  the  Belvoir  Charters,  of  Wednesday  after  Christmas,  1324,  which 
has  her  seal  attached- — this  has  the  bearing  Vernon  impaling  Camville  (3  lions 
passant),  not  Vernon  impaling  Curzon.  Curzon  was  evidently  put  in)  as,  in 
the  de  Banco  case  quoted  hereafter  (de  Banco  149),  Richard  le  Butiller  was 
put  in  by  William  de  Lancaster.  He  had  lately  been  enfeoffed  by  Richard 
de  Vernon  (husband  of  Matilda,  the  document  tells  us). 
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nothing  in  Meaburn,  and  therefore  Isabel  won  the  case. 

Richard,  her  great-grandson,  is  the  Richard  of  our 
charters  XVI.  and  XVII.,  the  lease  of  his  park  in  Meaburn 
to  Mr.  Thomas  de  Musgrave,  and  the  indenture  dealing 
with  William  de  Baggeley  for  his  ruinous  occupation  of 
Newby  Stones  and  his  misconduct  to  his  neighbours 
there.  This  Richard’s  son,  a  Richard  also,  is  the  party 
in  the  next  indenture,  leasing  most  of  his  Westmorland 
lands  and  the  Rocliff  Mill  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Clifford  in 
1398.  The  next  two  indentures  of  lease  to  Roland  and 
William  Thornborough  were  granted  by  the  Richard 
who  was  Treasurer  of  Calais  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  died  in  1451.  All  the  indentures  are 
interesting  enough,  but  as  I  give  them  in  full  I  need  not 
dilate  on  them  here. 

So  far  I  have  seen  no  Westmorland  deeds  belonging 
to  the  Vernons  of  later  date  than  a  Court  Roll  of  Henry, 
the  grandson  of  the  Speaker,  of  1473-4  (13  Ed.  IV.).  A 
receipt  of  1544  exists  acknowledging  payment  by  the 
executors  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland  for  the  advowsons  of 
Askharn  and  Barton.  But  the  Earl  was  not,  as  his 
descendants  the  later  Dukes  are,  descendant  and  coheir  of 
the  de  Vernons.  There  are,  I  believe,  at  Belvoir,  Barton 
and  Askham  muniments,  but  as  I  have  not  seen  them 
I  cannot  say  whether  they  are  Vernon  documents  or  not. 

In  short,  after  the  date  of  our  last  charter  the  Vernon 
history  has  little  traces  to  show  in  Westmorland.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  Newby  Stones  was  parted  with,  and 
other  holdings  also.  In  1602  Mauds  Meaburne  was 
purchased  by  Sir  John  Lowther.  This  line  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  family  of  Hugh  le  Frauncevs  thus  disappears 
from  the  county  a  little  before  the  other,  which  had 
been  in  possession  equally  long — the  Cliburns,  the  last 
this  to  linger  on,  and  that,  too,  with  the  traditionary 
ban  upon  their  family,  about  which  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  when  the  turn  of  their  history  comes  to  be  recounted. 
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CHARTER  I. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri 
quod  ego  Benedictus  de  Came¬ 
ra  filius  Stephani  de  Camera 
dedi  et  concessi  et  hac  pre¬ 
sent!  carta  mea  confirmavi 
Ade  Franci  (gene)  filio  Hugonis 
Franci  (gene)  et  a  me  et  heredi- 
bus  quietum  clamavi  unam 
bovatam  terre  cum  pertinen- 
tiis  in  Styrkland  in  perpetuum, 
scilicet  illam  bovatam  terre 
quam  prenominatus  Steph- 
anus  pater  meus  et  ego  tenui- 
mus  de  Magistro  Gervasio  de 
Louthre  in  villa  de  Styrkland  : 
habendam  et  tenendam  sibi 
et  heredibus  suis  vel  cuicunque 
illam  dare  vel  assignare  vel 
legare  voluerit  de  prefato 
magistro  Gervasio  capitali 
domino  et  heredibus  suis  plene 
et  integre  cum  omnibus  per- 
tinentiis  suis  et  cum  omnibus 
libertatibus  et  liberis  con- 
suetudinibus,  in  bosco  et  in 
piano  in  pratis  et  pascuis  in 
acquis  et  molendinis  et  in 
omnibus  rebus  et  in  omnibus 
locis  infra  villam  et  extra : 
reddendo  inde  annuatim  eidem 
Gervasio  et  heredibus  suis  17 
denariolos  ad  duos  terminos, 
scilicet  ad  Pascham  8  denario¬ 
los  et  obolum,  et  ad  festam 
Sti  Michaelis  8  denariolos  et 
obolum  pro  omnibus  con- 
suetudinibus  et  exactionibus 
et  omnimodis  servitiis  secu- 
laribus.  Et  sciendum  est  quod 
predictus  Adam  et  heredes  sui 
et  assignati  sui  et  omnes 
tenentes  eorum  de  prenomin- 


(c.  1230-1). 

Know  those  living  and  those 
to  be,  that  I  Benedict  de 
Camera  son  of  Stephen  de 
Camera  have  given  and 
granted  and  by  this  my  present 
charter  have  confirmed  to 
Adam  le  Franceys  son  of  Hugh 
le  Franceys  and  have  quit¬ 
claimed  to  him  for  me  and  my 
heirs  one  bovate  of  land  with 
its  belongings  in  Strickland  for 
all  time  :  that  bovate  namely 
which  the  aforesaid  Stephen 
my  father  and  I  held  of  Mr.  Ger- 
vase  de  Louther  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Strickland,  to  be  had 
and  held  by  him  and  his  heirs 
or  any  one  to  whom  he  assigns 
or  bequeaths  it,  of  the  afore¬ 
said  Mr.  Gervase  the  chief 
lord  and  his  heirs  fully  and 
entirely  with  all  its  belongings 
and  all  its  liberties  and  free 
customary  dues,  in  woodland 
and  cleared  land  meadow  and 
pasture  waters  and  mills  and 
in  all  else  that  belongs  to  it 
within  and  outside  the  town¬ 
ship  ;  he  giving  thence  to  the 
same  Gervase  and  his  heirs 
yearly  iyd.  at  two  terms 
namely  at  Easter  8£d.  and 
at  St.  Michael  8^d.  in  lieu 
of  all  customary  dues  and 
requirements  and  secular  ser¬ 
vices  of  all  kinds.  And  be 
it  known  that  the  aforesaid 
Adam  and  his  heirs  and  assigns 
and  all  their  tenants  on  the 
aforesaid  land  shall  be  quit 
of  damage  and  of  multure  dues 
at  the  mill  of  the  aforesaid 
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ata  terra  erunt  quieti  de 
damagio  et  de  multura  ad 
molendinum  predicti  Gervasii 
et  heredum  suorum  et  de 
omnibus  sectis  et  placitis  et 
summonitionibus  nisi  habean- 
tur  ad  calumpniandum  vel  ad 
defendendum.  Et  si  forte  in- 
ciderint  in  forisfactum  vel 
calumpniam  de  heynebuto, 
non  dabunt  nisi  12  denariolos 
pro  forisfacto.  Hanc  vero 
donationem  et  concessionem 
et  a  me  et  heredibus  rneis 
quietum  clamationem  in  per- 
petuum  feci  predicto  Ade  pro 
servitio  suo  quod  antea  mihi 
fecit  et  pro  10  marcillis  argenti 
quas  inde  michi  dedit.  Hiis 
Testibus  ;  Gilberto  de  Kirke- 
ton  tunc  Vice  Comite  West- 
merlande,  Thoma  filio  Johan- 
nis  tunc  Vice  Comite  Cumber- 
lande,  Roberto  de  Hellebec, 
Henrico  de  Suleby,  Willelmo 
filio  Simonis,  Willelmo  de 
Eboraco,  Willelmo  de  Goldin- 
ton  et  pluribus. 

CHARTER  II. 

Sciant  omnes  tarn  presentes 
quam  futuri  quod  ego  Ger- 
vasius  de  Louthre  Arcliidia- 
conus  Karlioli  ratam  et 
gratam  habens  donationem 
quam  Benedictus  filius  Steph- 
ani  de  Camera  fecit  Ade 
Francigene  de  tota  terra  quam 
habuit  in  villa  de  parva  Stirk- 
land,  earn  pro  me  et  heredibus 
meis  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  con- 
firmavi  sicut  carta  ejusdem 
Benedicti  quam  idem  Adam 


Gervase  and  his  heirs  and  of 
all  suits  and  pleas  and  sum- 
monings  except  those  for 
claim  and  defence.  And 
should  they  happen  to  fall 
under  forfeiture  or  claim  for 
haybote  they  shall  not  give 
more  than  12  pence  forfeit 
money  (for  the  offence).  This 
donation  and  concession  and 
quitclaim  by  me  and  my 
heirs  for  all  time  I  have  made 
to  the  aforesaid  Adam  in 
return  for  service  which  he 
has  aforetime  done  to  me  and 
for  10  marcs  of  silver  which 
he  has  paid  me.  As  witness 
these  :  Gilbert  de  Kirketon 
at  the  time  Sheriff  of  West¬ 
morland,  Thomas  son  of  John 
at  the  time  Sheriff  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  Robert  de  Helbeck, 
Henry  de  Soulby,  William 
son  of  Simon,  William  of 
York,  William  de  Goldington 
and  several  more. 


(c.  1233). 

Know  all  as  well  those 
living  as  those  to  be  that  I 
Gervase  de  Lowtlier,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Carlisle,  holding  as 
valid  and  agreable  to  me  the 
gift  which  Benedict  son  of 
Stephen  de  Camera  has  made 
to  Adam  le  Franceys  of  all 
the  land  which  he  had  in 
Little  Strickland  have  con¬ 
firmed  the  gift  for  me  and  my 
heirs  to  him  and  his  heirs 
according  as  the  charter  of 
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inde  habet  rationabiliter  testa- 
tur.  Hiis  testibus  W.  de 
Ulvesby  time  officiali  Karlio- 
lensi,  Michaele  Vicario  de  Mor- 
lond,  Waltero  decano  West- 
merlande,  Ada  de  Morlund, 
Waltero  de  Stireland,  Ada  de 
Slegile,  Johanne  Luvelas, 
Thoma  Francigena  et  aliis. 


CHARTER  III. 

Omnibus  hoc  scriptum  vis- 
uris  vel  audituris  Johanna  de 
Veteriponte  salutern  in  domino. 
Noverit  universitas  vestra  me 
in  ligia  viduitate  mea  con- 
cessisse  dedisse  et  hue  presenti 
carta  mea  confirmasse  J  ohanni 
Luveles  pro  homagio  et  servi- 
tio  suo  duas  bovatas  terre 
cum  pertinentiis  in  Meburn 
quas  habui  de  dono  domini 
Yvonis  de  Veteriponte  patris 
mei ;  tenendas  et  haberxdas 
predicto  Johanni  et  heredibus 
suis  vel  suis  assignatis  de  me 
et  heredibus  meis  vel  meis 
assignatis  adeo  libere  et  quiete 
sicut  ego  terrain  illam  aliquo 
tempore  terram  illam*  liberius 
tenui  aut  quietius,  faciendo 
mihi  et  heredibus  meis  annua- 
tim  idem  servitium  quod  ego 
pro  predicta  terra  capitali 
domino  facere  teneor.  Et  ego 
Johanna  et  heredes  mei  vel 
mei  assignat!  predictas  duas 
bovatas  terre  cum  pertinentiis 
predicto  Johanni  et  heredibus 


the  same  Benedict  held  by 
the  same  Adam  in  plain  terms 
testifies.  As  witness  these  : 
W.  de  Ulvesby  at  the  time 
Official  of  Carlisle,  Michael, 
Vicar  of  Morland,  Walter,  dean 
of  Westmorland,  Adam  de 
Morland,  Walter  de  Strick¬ 
land,  Adam  de  Slegil,  John 
Luvelas,  Thomas  le  Franceys 
and  others. 

(c.  1234-6). 

To  all  who  shall  see  or  hear 
this  deed  Joan  de  Veteripont 
wishes  health  in  the  Lord. 
Know  all  of  you  that  I  in  my 
strict  widowhood  have  granted 
and  given  and  by  this  my 
present  charter  have  con¬ 
firmed  to  John  Loveles  for  his 
homage  and  service  two  bo- 
vates  of  land  with  their  be¬ 
longings  in  Meaburn  which  I 
had  by  gift  of  Sir  Ivo  de 
Veteripont  my  father  :  to  be 
had  and  held  by  the  aforesaid 
John  and  his  heirs  or  their 
assigns  of  me  and  my  heirs  or 
my  assigns,  as  freely  and  un¬ 
disturbedly  as  I  at  any  time 
held  that  land  in  freehold  and 
undisturbed  possession  ;  he 
doing  to  me  and  my  heirs 
yearly  the  same  service  which 
I  am  bound  to  do  for  the 
aforesaid  land  to  the  chief 
lord.  And  I,  Joan,  and  my 
heirs  or  my  assigns  will  war¬ 
rant  against  all  men  the  afore¬ 
said  bovates  of  land  to  the 


*  Sic  in  MS. 
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suis  vel  suis  assignatis  contra 
omnes  homines  warantizabi- 
mus.  Et  ut  hec  mea  concessio 
et  donatio  perpetuam  optin- 
eant  firmitatem,  presens  scrip- 
turn  sigilli  mei  impressione 
roboravi. 

Testibus  Thoma  filio  Johan- 
nis  tunc  Vicecomite  Westmer- 
lande,  domino  Yvone  de  Vet- 
eriponte  patre  meo,  magistro 
G.  de  Louth(re)  Archidiacono 
Karliolensi,  Henrico  de  Suleby, 
Patricio  filio  Thome,  Johanne 
Mauchael,  Thoma  de  Muse- 
grave,  Thoma  de  Caberg,  Alano 
Pincerna,  Waltero  de  Meburn, 
Alano  de  Berwis,  Willelmo  de 
Whale,  Thoma  Francigena  et 
aliis. 


aforesaid  John  and  his  heirs 
or  their  assigns.  And  in  order 
that  this  my  concession  and 
gift  may  hold  good  for  all  time 
I  have  fortified  this  present 
deed  with  the  impression  of 
my  seal. 

Witnesses  :  Thomas  son  of 
John  at  the  time  Sheriff  of 
Westmorland,  Sir  Ivo  de  Vet- 
eripont  my  father,  Mr.  G(er- 
vase)  de  Lowther  Archdeacon 
of  Carlisle,  Henry  de  Soulby 
Patrick  son  of  Thomas,  John 
Mauchael,  Thomas  de  Mus- 
grave,  Thomas  de  Caberg, 
Alan  le  Buteler,  Walter  de 
Meburn,  Alan  de  Berwis, 
William  de  Whale,  Thomas  le 
Franceys  and  others. 


THE  SEALS  (OPPOSITE)  DESCRIBED  BY  DR.  HASWELL. 

1.  — Robert  de  Veteripont.  On  each  side  of  a  floriated  cross,  a  lion 

rampant:  the  dexter  reguardant  and  crowned.  -(-SIGIL . ON  .  E. 

Reverse,  small  seal  head  after  Grecian  style,  inscription  -f-SIGILLVM 
SEGRETI  (the  S  reversed). 

2.  — Johanna  de  Veteripunt.  The  device  was  a  horse,  with  rather  a  long 
body,  but  very  good  legs. 

With  this  may  be  compared  a  seal  of  a  William  de  Veteripont  of  Scotland, 
one  apparently  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Kelso  Cartulary  in  the  13th  century, 
described  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Scottish  Shields  published  by  the 
Bannatyne  and  Maitland  Clubs,  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1850  ;  in  which  the  bearings 
and  the  device  on  the  reverse  are  different  from  Robert’s,  but  on  the  reverse 
is  the  inscription  +  SIGILLVM  SECRETE— (F.W.R.). 


CHARTER  IV.  (before  c.  1239;  ?  1225). 


Sciant  omnes  homines  pre- 
sentes  et  futuri  quod  ego 
Johanna  filia  Ivonis  de  Veteri- 
ponte  in  libera  propria  potes- 
tate  et  viduitate  mea  dedi  et 
concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta 
mea  confirmavi  Willelmo  filio 
Rosgeri  de  Meburn  et  heredi- 


Know  all  men  living  and  to 
come  that  I,  Joan,  daughter 
of  Ivo  de  Veteripont  in  my 
own  free  right  and  widowhood 
have  given  and  granted  and 
by  this  my  present  charter 
have  confirmed  to  William 
son  of  Roger  de  Meburn  and 
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Photo,  by  Dr.  Haswell, 
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bus  suis  pro  humagio  et  ser- 
vitio  suo  duas  bovatas  terre 
in  villa  de  Meburn  cum  tofto 
et  crofto  et  cum  omnibus  per- 
tinentiis ;  illas  scilicet  quas 
Robertas  filius  Ede  aliquando 
tenuit  in  eadem  villa,  et  cum 
omnibus  aisiamentis  libertati- 
bus  et  communiis  infra  villam 
et  extra,  dicte  ville  de  Meburn 
spectantibus,  tenendas  et  hab- 
endas  de  me  et  heredibus  meis 
sibi  et  heredibus  suis  in  feudo 
et  hereditate  libere  quiete 
solute  et  honorifice  ex  omnibus 
secularibus  actionibus  et  ser- 
vitiis  et  consuetudinibus,  Red¬ 
dendo  inde  annuatim  michi 
vel  heredibus  meis  ille  et 
heredes  sui  dimidiam  libram 
cumini  ad  festum  Sti.  Laurentii 
in  Autumpno  apud  Meburn  pro 
omnibus  servitiis  michi  vel 
heredibus  meis  spectantibus. 
Predictus  vero  Willelmus  filius 
Rosgeri  et  heredes  sui  facient 
forinsecum  servitium  quantum 
pertinet  ad  duas  bovatas  terre 
in  predicta  villa  de  Meburn. 
Ego  vero  et  heredes  mei  varen- 
tizabimus  predictam  terram 
cum  pertinentiis  predicto  Wil- 
lelmo  et  heredibus  suis  contra 
omnes  homines  in  perpetuum  : 
et  ut  in  posterum  ratum  per¬ 
manent  presens  scriptum  sig- 
illi  mei  munimine  roboravi. 
His  Testibus  :  domino  Ivone 
de  Veteriponte,  domino  Thoma 
de  Sumervill  tunc  vicecomite 
Westmerlande,  domino  Henri¬ 
co  de  Sulebi,  domino  Waltero 
de  Windesover,  domino  Alex- 


his  heirs,  for  his  homage  and 
service,  two  bovates  of  land 
in  the  township  of  Meaburn 
with  a  toft  (homestead)  and 
croft  and  with  all  their  be¬ 
longings  ;  those  bovates  namely 
which  Robert  son  of  Eda  once 
held  in  the  same  township, 
and  with  all  easements  liber¬ 
ties  and  commons,  within  the 
township  and  without,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  said  township  of 
Meaburn  :  to  be  had  and  held 
by  him  and  his  heirs  of  me 
and  my  heirs  in  fee  and  in¬ 
heritance  freely  and  undis¬ 
turbedly,  in  honourable  tenure 
discharged  from  all  secular 
burdens  services  and  custom¬ 
ary  dues  :  he  and  his  heirs 
giving  yearly  to  me  or  my 
heirs  half  a  pound  of  cumin  at 
the  feast  of  St.  Laurence  in 
Autumn  at  Meaburn,  in  lieu  of 
all  services  belonging  to  me  or 
my  heirs.  And  the  aforesaid 
William  son  of  Roger  and  his 
heirs  shall  do  forinsec  service 
as  much  as  belongs  to  two 
bovates  of  land  in  the  afore¬ 
said  township  of  Meaburn. 
And  I  and  my  heirs  will 
warrant  the  aforesaid  land 
with  its  belongings  to  the 
aforesaid  William  and  his 
heirs  against  all  men  for  all 
time.  And  that  the  present 
deed  may  remain  hereafter 
valid  I  have  fortified  it  with 
the  protection  of  my  seal. 
As  witness  these  :  Thomas  de 
Sumervill  at  the  time  Sheriff 
of  Westmorland,  Sir  Henry 
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andro  de  Windesover,  Waltero 
de  Stirkeland,  Roberto  de 
Hellebec,  Ricardo  de  Preston, 
Alano  de  Richemund,  Alano 
Buteler,  Waltero  de  Meburn, 
Johanne  Malo  Catulo,  Gregorio 
de  Wal  et  multis  aliis. 


CHARTER  V. 

Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  ad 
quorum  notitiam  presens  scrip- 
turn  pervenerit  Robertus  films 
lvonis  de  Veteriponte  salutem 
in  Domino.  Noverit  universi- 
tas  vestra  me  concessisse  et 
hac  presenti  carta  mea  con- 
firmasse  Johanne  de  Veteri¬ 
ponte  sorori  mee  donationem 
quam  dominus  Ivo  de  Veteri¬ 
ponte  pater  meus  eidem 
johanne  fecit  de  omnibus 
terris  et  tenementis  in  villa 
de  Mebrune.  Scilicet  unum 
toftum  cum  crofto  quod  fuit 
quondam  Alani  [prepjositi  in 
Mebrune  cum  toto  gardino  ex 
opposito  aule  ultra  aquam  in 
eadem  villa,  et  totam  culturam 
de  Smaleburbans,  et  totam 
culturam  de  Crosflath,  et 
totam  culturam  de  Seteberg, 
et  medietatem  totius  culture 
de  Threlistith  versus  Austrum, 
et  medietatem  totius  culture 
de  Gretelands  versus  Austrum 
et  medietatem  totius  crofti 
juxta  aulam  versus  aquilonem 
in  territorio  de  Mebrune  cum 
omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  abs¬ 
que  ullo  retenemento,  et  totum 
pratum  quod  vocatur  Redmire 


de  Soulby,  Sir  Walter  de 
Windsor,  Sir  Alexander  de 
Windsor,  Walter  de  Strick¬ 
land,  Robert  de  Helbeclc, 
Richard  de  Preston,  Alan  de 
Richmond,  Alan  le  Buteler, 
Walter  de  Meaburn,  John 
Mauchael,  Gregory  de  Whale 
and  many  others. 

(c.  1240). 

To  all  Christ’s  faithful  to 
whose  notice  the  present  deed 
may  come  Robert,  son  of 
Ivo  de  Veteripont,  health  in 
the  I,o rd.  Know  all  of  you  that 
I  have  conceded  and  by  this 
my  present  charter  have  con¬ 
firmed  to  Joan  de  Veteripont 
my  sister  the  gift  which  Sir  Ivo 
de  Veteripont  my  father  made 
to  the  same  Joan  of  all  the 
lands  and  tenements  in  the 
township  of  Meaburn  :  that  is 
to  say  one  toft  (homestead) 
with  its  croft  which  formerly 
was  Alan’s  the  reeve  (bailiff) 
in  Meaburn  with  the  whole 
garden  opposite  the  hall  across 
the  river  in  the  same  township; 
and  the  whole  ploughland  of 
Smaleburbans,  the  whole 
ploughland  of  Crosflatt,  the 
whole  ploughland  of  Seteberg  ; 
half  the  ploughland  of  Threlis¬ 
tith  towards  the  South,  half 
of  the  whole  ploughland  of 
Gretelands  towards  the  south 
and  half  of  the  whole  croft 
close  by  the  hall  towards  the 
north  in  the  part  belonging 
to  Meaburn  with  all  their 
belongings  and  without  any 
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de  Fulsike  quam  diu  durat 
versus  Austrum,  et  tresdecim 
acras  prati  inter  Witesice  et 
Spitelbang,  et  totum  pratum 
de  Threlistith  in  eodem  terri- 
torio  de  Mebrune,  et  medieta- 
tem  totius  pasture  spectantis 
ad  villam  de  Mebrune  cum 
omnimodis  exitibus  provenien- 
tibus  de  e[adem]  pastura,  et 
medietatem  totius  molendini 
aquatici  de  Mebrun  cum  medie- 
tate  totius  secte  spectantis  ad 
molendinum  predictum  et 
medietatem  totius  bosci  de 
Barnesco  et  medietatem  totius 
pasture  inter  Witesice  et 
Spitelbang  et  medietatem 
totius  vivarii  de  Witesice,  et 
viginti  et  octo  bovatas  terre  et 
novem  acras  terre  cum  omni¬ 
bus  pertinentiis  suis  quas 
Robertus  Wleward  J  ohannes 
Homel  et  quidam  alii  ten- 
uerunt  quondam  ad  firmam  de 
predicto  Ivone.  Et  homagia 
et  servitia  Waited  de  Mebrune, 
Thome  de  Pinkeni,  Willelmi 
filii  Gilberti,  Gerardi  le  taillur, 
Petri  coci,  Willelmi  de  Pinkeni, 
Willelmi  filii  Simonis,  et  medie¬ 
tatem  servitii  Alani  de  Riche- 
mund  et  heredum  suorum  cum 
acciderit  de  omnibus  liberis 
tenementis  que  de  dicto  Ivone 
patre  meo  tenuerunt  in  Me¬ 
brune  et  alibi,  et  Gilbertum 
carpentarium  Pigotum  filium 
Gamelli  et  Robertum  Godeli- 
mene  natives  cum  tota  sequela 
sua  sicut  carta  quam  predicta 
Johanna  habet  de  predicto 
Ivone  patre  meo.  Et  hec*  ut 


reserve  ;  and  the  whole  grass 
land  called  the  Redmire  of 
Foulsike  as  far  as  it  stretches 
towards  the  south  and  1 3  acres 
of  meadow  between  Witesike 
and  Spitelbang  and  the  whole 
grass  land  of  Threlistith  in  the 
same  part  belonging  to  Mea- 
burn,  and  half  of  the  whole 
grazing  land  that  belongs  to 
the  township  of  Meaburn  with 
the  profits  of  all  sorts  arising 
from  the  same  pasture  land, 
and  a  moiety  of  the  whole 
watermill  of  Meaburn  and  of 
the  suit  thereto  belonging  and 
a  moiety  of  the  whole  wood¬ 
land  of  Barnesco  and  of  the 
whole  pasture  land  between 
Witesike  and  Spitelbang  and 
a  moiety  of  the  whole  (fish-) 
preserve  of  Witesike  and  28 
bovates  and  9  acres  of  land 
with  all  belongings  held  for¬ 
merly  by  Robert  Wulward 
John  Homel  and  some  others 
“  at  ferm  ”  of  the  said  Ivo ;  and 
the  homage  and  services  of 
Walter  de  Meaburn,  Thomas  de 
Pinkeni,  William  son  of  Gil¬ 
bert,  Gerard  le  Taillur,  Peter 
the  cook,  William  de  Pinkeni, 
William  son  of  Simon,  and  a 
moiety  of  the  service  of  Alan 
de  Richmond  and  their  heirs 
when  it  falls  due  from  all  the 
free  tenements  which  they 
held  of  the  said  Ivo  my  father 
in  Meaburn  and  else  where. 
And  Gilbert  the  Carpenter, 
Pigot  son  of  Gamel,  and 
Robert  Godlimene,  peasants, 
with  their  whole  families. 


*  Sic. 
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hec  mea  concessio  et  carte 
mee  confirmatio  perpetuam 
optineant  firmitatem  presens 
scriptum  sigilli  mei  munimine 
roboravi  Hiis  Testibus  Johanne 
de  Veteriponte,  Thoma  filio 
Willelmi,  Thoma  filio  Johannis, 
Willelmo  de  Daker,  Thoma  de 
Kaberg  tunc  Vice  Comite 
Westmerlande,  Roberto  de 
Hellebeck,  Henrico  de  Sulebi, 
Roberto  de  Askebi,  Thoma  de 
Musgrave,  Johanne  de  More- 
vil,  Johanne  Mauchael,  Alano 
Pincerna,  Waltero  de  Mebrune, 
Willelmo  de  Buthecastel,  Math- 
eo  de  Rosegile  et  multis  aliis. 


according  as  the  charter  which 
the  aforesaid  Joan  has  from 
the  aforesaid  Ivo  attests.  And 
in  order  that  this  my  con¬ 
cession  and  the  confirmation 
of  my  charter  may  have 
validity  for  all  time  I  have 
fortified  the  present  deed  with 
the  protection  of  my  seal.  As 
witness  these  :  John  de  Veteri- 
pont,  Thomas  son  of  William, 
Thomas  son  of  John,  William 
de  Dacre,  Thomas  de  Caberg, 
at  the  time  Sheriff  of  West¬ 
morland,  Robert  de  Helbeck, 
Henry  de  Soulby,  Robert  de 
Asby,  Thomas  de  Musgrave, 
John  de  Morvill,  John 
Mauchael,  Alan  le  Buteler, 
Walter  de  Meaburn,  William 
de  Bewcastle,  Mathew  de 
Rosgil  and  many  others. 


Notes  to  Charter  V. 

By  those  who  care  to  take  the  trouble  of  comparing 
this  with  Ivo’s  charter,  given  in  the  last  volume,  page 
277  and  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  Grofflat  of  that  charter 
is  Crosflat  in  this.  It  is  quite  possible  to  read  Grosflat 
there  ;  the  two  letters  f  and  s  being  so  closely  alike  as 
to  give  much  trouble  sometimes  in  indeterminate  cases 
and  faded  or  discoloured  portions.  Smaleburghamis  (?), 
which  I  gave  as  the  name  in  Ivo’s  charter  conjecturally, 
in  Robert’s  confirmation  is  Smaleburbans.  Trellesic  of 
Ivo’s  deed  is  Threlestith  in  this.  Redmire  which  seemed 
in  that  an  independent  name  comes  out  in  Robert’s 
charter  as  the  Redmire  of  Fulsike.  Witelsike  of  Ivo’s 
is  Witesice  in  Robert’s,  though  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
not  Witesite  ;  c  and  t  being  almost  indestinguishablc 
at  times.  Sipitellbanc  of  Ivo’s  is  Spitelbang  in  Robert’s, 
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and  Barnesthagh  is  Barnesco — with  the  same  doubt 
about  c  and  t. 

Adam  de  Pinkeni  is  replaced  by  Thomas  de  Pynkeny, 
Peter  the  Cook  takes  the  place  of  Adam  the  Cook, 
William,  read  conjecturally  in  a  faded  portion  as  Son  of 
Sunn — ,  is  clear  as  William  Son  of  Simon.  A  conjectural 
Nigrat  son  of  Gamel  shows  clearly  as  Pigot  son  of  Gam  el. 
I  had  read  it  at  first  Pigot,  as  my  notes  show  me,  but 
altered  it  to  Nigrat  in  deference  to  eyes  certainly  better 
than  mine.  Godelimoine  seems  in  Robert’s  charter 
clear  as  Godelimene.  So  far  for  the  tenants.  And  then 
amongst  the  witnesses  :  [  ]  son  of  William  is 

clear  as  Thomas  son  of  William.  Thomas  son  of  [ 
is  Thomas  son  of  John.  The  de  Kabergh  whose  name 
had  become  obscured  is  Thomas  ;  the  de  Hellebech  is 
Robert.  Henry  le  Taillour  is  possibly  Henry  de  Suleby. 
Robert  de  [  ]  is  de  Askebi.  The  missing  de 

Musgrave  is  Thomas.  The  John  with  no  surname 
decipherable  is  de  Morvil ;  the  next  John,  which  in  a 
part  of  the  membrane  so  faded  and  stained,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  an  expert,  whom  I  asked  if  he  could  make 
out  anything,  read  it  Maunsel,  is  Mauchael.  The  de 
Budecastro  without  a  Christian  name  is  William. 


CHARTER  VI.  (1241). 


Sciant  presentes  et  futuri 
quod  ego  Robertus  de  Alneto 
dedi  concessi  et  hac  presenti 
carta  mea  confirmavi  Ade  le 
Franceys  x  et  vii  acras  terre  in 
territorio  de  Stirkland  cum 
pertinentiis  suis :  Scilicet  iv 
acras  in  Haverunes  et  i  acram 
et  tres  partes  propinquiores 
terre  quam  Gregorius  tenuit 
de  Canonicis  de  Yhep  et  xi 
acras  et  i  perticam  inter  Fale- 
lhnd  et  Heselgila :  tenendas 


Know  those  present  and 
those  to  be  that  I  Robert  de 
Alneto  have  given  and  granted 
and  by  this  my  present  charter 
have  confirmed  to  Adam  le 
Franceys  17  acres  of  land  in  the 
part  belonging  to  Strickland 
with  their  belongings  :  that  is 
to  say  4  acres  in  Haverunes 
and  1  acre  and  3  parts  near  to 
the  land  which  Gregory  held 
of  the  Canons  of  Shap  ;  and 
11  acres  and  1  perch  between 
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et  habendas  illi  et  heredibus 
suis  de  me  et  heredibus  meis  in 
feodo  et  hereditate  libere  et 
quiete  solute  plenarie  et  per- 
fecte  cum  omnibus  communi- 
bus  aisiamentis  contingentibus 
tantam  terram  in  Villa  de 
Stirkland.  Reddendo  inde  an- 
nuatim  michi  et  heredibus  ille 
et  heredes  sui  unum  par  cal- 
carium  ferri  ad  festurn  Sti 
Michaelis  pro  omnibus  servitiis 
sectis  curie  et  demandis  ad  me 
vel  heredes  meos  pertinenti- 
bus.  Et  idem  Adam  et  heredes 
sui  molent  bladum  suum  ad 
molendinum  de  Stircland  sine 
multura  et  erunt  quieti  de 
pannagio  in  perpetuum.  Ego 
vero  Robertus  et  heredes  mei 
warrantizabimus  defendemus 
et  acquietabimus  predicto  Ade 
et  heredibus  suis  predictas 
terras  et  omnia  predicta  cum 
omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  con¬ 
tra  omnes  homines  in  per¬ 
petuum.  Et  in  hujus  testi¬ 
monium  presens  scriptum  sigil- 
li  mei  impressione  roboravi. 
His  Testibus  :  Gilberto  de 
Kyrketon  tunc  Vice  Comite 
Westmerlande,  Radulfo  de 
Encourt,  Ricardo  de  Preston 
tunc  Senescallo  de  Cendale, 
Thoma  de  Louther,  Roberto 
de  Neuby,  Hugone  de  Tyil, 
Ada(m)  de  Souerby,  Ada(m) 
filio  Walteri,  Ricardo  de 
Hecham  et  aliis. 


Faleland  and  Heselgil :  to  be 
had  and  held  by  him  and  his 
heirs  of  me  and  my  heirs  in 
fee  and  inheritance  freely  and 
undisturbedly,  discharged  cf 
burdens  fully  and  completely, 
and  with  all  the  common 
easements  pertaining  to  that 
much  land  in  the  township  of 
Strickland  ;  he  and  his  heirs 
giving  to  me  and  my  heirs 
yearly  a  pair  of  iron  spurs  at 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael  in 
lieu  of  all  services,  suits  of 
court  and  imposts  appertain¬ 
ing  to  me  or  my  heirs.  And  the 
same  Adam  shall  grind  his 
corn  at  the  mill  of  Strickland 
without  multure  dues,  and 
shall  be  quit  of  pannage  dues 
for  all  time.  And  I,  Robert, 
and  my  heirs  will  warrant 
defend  and  acquit  the  afore¬ 
said  lands  with  their  belong¬ 
ings  to  the  aforesaid  Adam 
and  his  heirs  against  all  men 
for  all  time.  And  in  attesta¬ 
tion  of  this  I  have  fortified 
the  present  deed  with  the 
impression  of  my  seal.  As 
witness  these :  Gilbert  de 
Kirketon  at  the  time  Sheriff 
of  Westmorland,  Ralf  de 
Eynecurt,  Richard  de  Preston 
at  the  time  Seneschal  of 
Kendal,  Thomas  de  Lowtlier, 
Robert  de  Newby,  Hugh  de 
Theyl,  Adam  de  Sowerby, 
Adam  son  of  Walter,  Richard 
de  Hecham  and  others. 


CHARTER  VIE  (c.  1243  ;  ?  1244). 

Sciant  omnes  presentes  et  Know  all  living  and  to  be 
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futuri  quod  ego  Robertus  de 
Veteriponte  filius  et  heres 
Yvonis  de  Veteriponte  con- 
cessi  dedi  et  hac  presenti 
carta  mea  confirmavi  pro  me 
et  heredibus  meis  Johanni  le 
Franceis  filio  Hugonis  le 
Franceis  pro  homagio  et  servi- 
tio  suo  totum  manerium  de 
Meburn  quod  vocatur  Meburn 
Matildis  cum  omnibus  perti- 
nentiis  et  libertatibus  suis  et 
cum  tota  terra  quoad  me  vel 
heredes  meos  pertinent  vel 
pertinere  poterunt  in  Comitatu 
Westmerlande  in  dominicis 
redditibus  homagiis  servitiis 
et  villenagiis  wardis  releviis  et 
eschaetis  molendinis  et  aquis 
boscis  et  pratis  moris  et  maris- 
cis  vivariis  et  stagnis  pascuis 
et  pasturis  et  in  omnibus  aliis 
locis  et  rebus  que  aliquo  modo 
contingunt  vel  contingere  vel 
accidere  possunt  vel  poterunt 
mihi  vel  heredibus  meis  si  pre¬ 
dicta  terra  et  tenementum 
essent  in  manu  nostra.  Hab- 
enda  et  tenenda  in  perpetuum 
eidem  Johanni  et  heredibus 
suis  vel  quibuscunque  ea  dare 
vendere  assignare  vel  legare 
quocunque  tempore  voluerint, 
bene  et  in  pace  libere  et  quiete 
plenarie  et  integre  sine  aliquo 
retenemento.  Reddendo  inde 
annuatim  michi  et  heredibus 
meis  unam  libram  cumini  infra 
nundinas  Karlioli  apud  Karlio- 
lum  pro  omni  servitio  secta 
curie  exactione  et  demanda 
que  ad  me  vel  heredes  meos 
pertinent  vel  pertinere  pote- 


that  I  Robert  de  Veteripont 
son  and  heir  of  Ivo  de  Veteri¬ 
pont  have  granted  and  given 
and  by  this  my  present  charter 
have  confirmed  for  me  and 
my  heirs  to  John  le  Franceys 
son  of  Flugh  le  Franceys  for 
his  homage  and  service  the 
whole  manor  of  Meaburn  called 
Matilda’s  Meaburn  with  all  its 
belongings  and  liberties  and 
with  all  the  land  and  tene¬ 
ment  so  far  as  they  pertain  to 
me  or  my  heirs,  or  could 
pertain,  in  the  county  of 
Westmorland  ;  in  demesnes 
rents  homages  services  and 
villein-tenures  wards  reliefs 
and  escheats  mills  and  streams 
woodlands  and  meadows  moors 
and  swamps  (fish-)  preserves 
and  ponds  pasture  and  grazing 
lands  and  in  all  other  places 
and  things  which  in  any  way 
touch  or  could  touch  me  or  my 
heirs  if  the  aforesaid  land  and 
tenement  remained  in  our 
hands  ;  to  be  had  and  held 
by  John  and  his  heirs  or  any 
one  to  whom  they  may  grant 
sell  assign  or  bequeath  at 
any  time,  in  perpetuity  in 
good  and  peaceful  and  free  and 
undisturbed  tenure  fully  and 
entirely,  nothing  being  re¬ 
served  ;  he  giving  yearly  to  me 
and  my  heirs  one  pound  of 
cumin  during  Carlisle  fair  at 
Carlisle  in  lieu  of  all  service 
suit  of  court  requirement  and 
impost  which  do  or  could 
belong  to  me  and  my  heirs 
and  doing  for  me  and  my  heirs 
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runt,  et  faciendo  pro  me  et 
heredibus  meis  servitium  quod 
ego  et  antecessores  mei  dominis 
nostris  de  predictis  terris  et 
tenementis  facere  debuimus 
et  consuevimus.  Et  ego 
Robertus  et  lieredes  mei  totam 
predictam  terram  et  tenemen- 
tum  cum  omnibus  suis  pertin- 
entiis  et  libertatibus  sicut 
predictum  est  dicto  Jobanni 
et  heredibus  suis  vel  quibus- 
cunque  ea  dare  vendere  assig- 
nare  vel  legare  voluerint  con¬ 
tra  omnes  homines  in  per- 
petuum  warantizabimus.  Et 
ut  hec  mea  concessio  donatio 
e,t  confirmatio  perpetuum 
robur  firmitatis  optineant  pre- 
sentem  cartam  sigilli  mei 
munimine  roboravi.  HiisTesti- 
bus  domino  Willelmo  de 
Haverhul  tunc  Thesaurario 
domini  regis,  Petro  Grimbald 
et  Rado.  de  Ely  tunc  baronibus 
domini  regis  de  scaccario, 
Rado.  de  Leicestr,  Magistro 
Thoma  Aschewi,  Roberto  de 
Daker,  Waltero  de  Gunsevil, 
Rolando  de  Revegil,  Ricardo 
iilio  Yngelrami,  Roaldo  filio 
Alani,  Willelmo  le  Franceis  et 
aliis.  Et  sciendum  est  quod 
dictus  Johannes  fecit  mihi 
homagium  de  predicta  terra  et 
tenemento  cum  suis  perti- 
nentiis  coram  predictis  baroni¬ 
bus  de  scaccario  et  eum  in 
plenam  saisinam  ejusdem  terre 
et  tenementi  coram  eisdem 
baronibus  posui. 


the  service  which  I  and  my 
ancestors  owe  and  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do  to  our  (superior) 
lords  from  the  aforesaid  lands 
and  tenements.  And  I, 
Robert,  and  my  heirs  will 
warrant  against  all  men  for  all 
time  all  the  aforesaid  land  and 
tenement  with  all  the  belong¬ 
ings  and  liberties  as  aforesaid 
to  the  said  John  and  his  heirs 
or  any  to  whom  they  may 
grant  sell  assign  or  bequeath 
them.  And  in  order  that  this 
my  concession  donation  and 
confirmation  may  have  con¬ 
tinual  force  I  have  fortified 
the  present  charter  with  the 
protection  of  my  seal.  As 
witness  these  :  Sir  William 
de  Haverhul,  at  the  time 
Treasurer  of  the  lord  King, 
Peter  Grimbald  and  Ralf  de 
Ely  at  the  time  barons  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  lord  King, 
Ralf  de  Leicester,  Mr.  Thomas 
Aschewi,  Robert  de  Dacre, 
Walter  de  Gunsevil,  Roland 
de  Revegil,*  Richard  son  of 
Ingelram,  Roald  son  of  Alan, 
William  le  Franceys  and 
others.  And  be  it  known  that 
that  said  John  did  homage  to 
me  for  the  aforesaid  land  and 
tenement  with  its  belongings 
before  the  aforesaid  barons 
of  the  Exchequer  and  that 
I  placed  him  in  full  seisin  of 
the  same  land  and  tenement 
in  the  presence  of  the  same 
barons. 


*  I  find  in  Assize  Roll  1271  Reagill  in  connection  with  a  case  against  William 
■de  Pinkeney  spelt  Refgil. 
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CHARTER  VIII.  (c.  1244). 


Sciant  presentes  et  futuri 
quod  ego  Willelmus  de  Lan¬ 
caster  dedi  concessi  et  hac 
presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi 
domino  Johanni  le  Franceys 
manerium  de  Neuby  in  West- 
merlanda  cum  omnibus  suis 
pertinentiis  pro  homagio  et 
servitio  suo,  tenendum  et 
habendum  illi  et  heredibus  vel 
assignatis  ■  suis  preterquam 
viris  religiosis  de  me  et  heredi¬ 
bus  meis  in  feodo  et  hereditate, 
bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  quiete 
plenarie  et  integre,  in[. 

aq]uis  pratis  pas- 
cuis  et  pasturis  stangnis  molen- 
dinis  et  in  omnibus  aliis  que 
ad  dictum  manerium  possunt 
vel  poterint  pertinere  vel 
accidere,  reddendo  annuatim 
mihi  et  heredibus  meis  50 
solidos  sterlingorum,  scilicet 
medietatem  ad  festum  Sti 
Michaelis  et  aliam  medietatem 
ad  Pascham,  pro  omnibus 
servitiis  secta  curie  [exactione] 
et  demanda  ad  me  vel  heredes 
meos  pertinentibus.  Et  ego 
et  heredes  mei  dictum  maneri¬ 
um  cum  omnibus  [suis  per-] 
tinentiis  predicto  Johanni  et 
heredibus  suis  vel  suis  assig¬ 
natis  preterquam  viris  reli¬ 
giosis  contra  omnes  homines 
in  perpetuum  warrantizabi- 
mus.  Hiis  Testibus,  domino 
Roberto  de  Askeby  tunc 
Vicecomite  Westmerlande, 
Henrico  de  Suleby,  Gilberto 
Hansard,  Rogero  de  Lancaster, 
Matheo  de  Redeman,  Roberto 


Know  those  living  and 
those  to  be  that  I  William 
de  Lancaster  have  given, 
granted  and  by  this  my 
present  charter  have  con¬ 
firmed  to  Sir  John  le  Franceys 
the  manor  of  Newby  in  West¬ 
morland  with  all  its  belongings 
for  his  homage  and  service  : 
to  be  had  and  held  by  him 
and  his  heirs  or  assigns  other 
than  men  under  religion  of  me 
and  my  heirs  in  fee  and 
inheritance  well  and  in  peace 
in  free  and  undisturbed  and 
complete  and  entire  tenure  in 
[  ]  streams  meadows 

pastures  and  grazing  lands 
ponds  mills  and  in  all  other 
things  which  can  or  could 
pertain  or  fall  to  the  said 
manor  :  he  paying  yearly  to 
me  and  my  heirs  50  shillings 
sterling  :  that  is  to  say  half 
at  St.  Michael  and  the  other 
half  at  Easter  in  lieu  of  all 
services  suit  of  court  [require¬ 
ment]  and  impost  pertaining 
to  me  or  my  heirs.  And  I  and 
my  heirs  will  warrant  the  said 
manor  with  all  its  belongings 
to  the  aforesaid  John  his  heirs 
and  his  assigns  except  men 
under  religion  against  all  men 
for  all  time.  As  witness  these  : 
Sir  Robert  de  Asby  at  the 
time  Sheriff  of  Westmorland, 
Henry  de  Soulby,  Gilbert 
Hansard,  Roger  de  Lancaster, 
Mathew  de  Redman,  Robert 
de  Leyburn,  Laurence  his  son, 
John  de  Morvill,  Thomas  de 
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de  Leyburn,  Laurentio  filio 
ejus,  Johanne  de  Morevill, 
Thoma  de  Louther,  militibus. 
Magistro  Willelmo  de  Goldin- 
ton,  Rolando  de  Revegil, 
Gilberto  tunc  Constabulario 
de  Kyrkeby,  Willelmo  de 
Warthecopp,  et  aliis. 

CHARTER 

Anno  Gratie  M°ccxl  quarto 
ad  festum  decollationis  Sti. 

J  ohannis  Baptiste  convenit 
inter  Abbatem  et  Conventum 
de  Valle  Magdalene  ex  una 
parte  et  Johannem  le  Franceis 
ex  altera  de  tribus  skeppis 
frumenti  tribus  skeppis  farine 
avene  et  quatuor  skeppis 
brasei  ordei  quas  idem  Abbas 
et  conventus  petierunt  versus 
dictum  Johannem  et  Johan  - 
nam  de  Veteri  Ponte  coram 
Justiciariis  de  Banco  per 
breve  regis  de  annuo  redditu 
decern  skepparum  bladi  quas 
predicti  Abbas  et  Conventus 
percipere  debuerunt  de  grangia 
Ivonis  de  Veteri  Ponte  de 
Meburn,  ut  dicunt,  pro  redeci- 
matione  totius  bladi  dicti 
Ivonis  et  heredum  suorum  in 
Meburn,  Videlicet  quod  dicti 
Abbas  et  conventus  remiserunt 
et  quietum  clamaverunt  pro 
se  et  successoribus  suis  in  per- 
petuum  dicto  Johanni  et 
heredibus  suis  vel  suis  assing- 
natis  totum  jus  et  clamium 
quod  habuerunt  vel  habere 
potuerunt  in  predictis  decern 
skeppis  bladi.  Et  pro  hac 
remissione  et  quieta  clama- 


Lowther,  knights,  Mr.  William 
de  Goldington,  Roland  de 
Reagill,  Gilbert  at  the  time 
Constable  of  Kirkby  (Kendal), 
William  de  Warcop  and  others. 


IX.  (1244). 

In  the  year  of  Grace  1244 
at  the  feast  of  the  beheading 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  an 
agreement  was  come  to  be¬ 
tween  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  Val  Magdalene  on  the  one 
part  and  John  le  Franceys  on 
the  other  about  3  skeps  of 
wheat  3  skeps  of  oatmeal  and 
4  skeps  of  malt  for  which 
the  same  Abbot  and  Con¬ 
vent  petitioned  against  the 
said  John  and  against  Joan 
de  Veteripont  before  the 
j  ustices  of  Common  Pleas  by  a 
King’s  writ  concerning  an 
annual  rent  of  10  skeps  which 
the  aforesaid  Abbot  and  Con¬ 
vent  ought  to  receive  from 
the  grange  of  Ivo  de  Veteri¬ 
pont  at  Meaburn,  as  they 
state,  for  a  tenth  of  the  tithe 
of  the  whole  of  the  corn  of  the 
said  Ivo  and  his  heirs  in 
Meaburn.  The  agreement  was 
that  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
gave  up  and  renounced  for 
themselves  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  for  all  time  to  the 
said  John  and  his  heirs  or 
assigns  all  right  and  claim 
which  they  had  or  could  have 
in  the  aforesaid  10  skeps  of 
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tione  dictus  Johannes  con¬ 
cessit  pro  se  et  heredibus  suis 
et  suis  assignatis  quod  solvet 
dictis  Abbati  et  conventui 
singulis  annis  in  perpetuum* 
octo  strakas  et  dimidiam 
farine  avene  et  undecim 
strakas  brasei  ordei  perci- 
piendas  de  grangia  dicti  Johan- 
nis  et  heredum  suorum  vel 
assingnatorum  suorum  de 
Meburn  ad  duos  terminos, 
scilicet  medietatem  ad  festam 
Sti  Martini  et  medietatem  ad 
Purificationem  beate  Marie. 
Si  vero  contingat  quod  dictus 
Johannes  vel  heredes  sui  vel 
sui  assingnati  dictos  Abbatem 
et  conventum  ad  aliquem 
redditum  assisum  vel  terram 
secundum  exrentam  proborum 
et  legalium  hominum  ex 
utraque  parte  electorum  que 
valeat  per  annum  octo  solidos 
et  octo  denarios  infra  limites 
Westmerlande  assingnaverint, 
dicti  Abbas  et  Conventus  red¬ 
ditum  vel  terram  pro  dicto 
blado  quod  idem  Johannes 
pro  se  et  heredibus  suis  et 
suis  assingnatis  annuatim  red- 
dere  concessit,  recipiet  eis  et 
successoribus  suis  in  per¬ 
petuum  habendum  et  possi- 
dendum.  Ita  quod  in  dicto 
blado  nichil  juris  possint  pos- 
tea  habere  vel  exigere  de  dicto 
Johanne  vel  heredibus  suis 
vel  suis  assingnatis.  Salvo 
tamen  jure  predictorum  Ab- 


corn.  And  in  return  for  this 
remission  and  quitclaim  the 
said  John  granted  for  himself 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
that  he  would  pay  each  year 
for  all  time  to  the  said  Abbot 
and  Convent  strakes  of 
oatmeal  and  1 1  strakes  of 
malt  to  be  received  from  the 
grange  of  the  said  John  and 
his  heirs  or  assigns  at  Meabum 
at  two  terms,  namely  half  at 
the  feast  of  St.  Martin  and 
half  at  the  Purification  of  the 
Blessed  Mary.  Should  it  how¬ 
ever  happen  that  the  said 
John  or  his  heirs  or  their 
assigns  endow  the  said  Abbot 
and  Convent  with  some  rent 
or  land  assessed  according  to 
the  valuation  of  upright  men  of 
standing  in  the  sight  of  the 
law  chosen  by  both  parties, 
which  shall  be  worth  8  shillings 
and  8  pence  yearly  within 
the  bounds  of  Westmorland, 
the  said  Abbot  and  Convent 
shall  have  for  them  and  their 
successors  for  all  time  the 
rent  or  land  in  lieu  of  the 
said  corn  which  the  same 
John  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns  granted  ; 
so  that  they  shall  not  there¬ 
after  have  any  right  or  claim 
in  the  said  corn  from  John 
or  his  heirs  or  assigns.  Saving 
however  the  right  of  the  afore¬ 
said  Abbot  and  Convent  to 
claim  against  Robert  de 


*  Interlined  here  is  “  octo  strachas  et  dim.  frumenti  et  ” — 8$  strakes  of 
wheat  and  . 
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batis  et  conventus  petendi 
versus  Robertum  de  Veteri 
Ponte  et  heredes  suos  residuum 
dictorum  decern  skepparum 
frumenti  farine  avene  et 
bhasei*  de  ordeo.  Dictus  vero 
Johannes  et  heredes  vel  eorurn 
assingnati  dictum  bladum  vel 
dictum  redditum  vel  dictam 
terram  dictis  Abbati  et  Con- 
ventui  in  perpetuum  contra 
ornnes  homines  defendent  et 
warantizabunt.  Et  in  hujus 
rei  testimonium  huic  scripto 
sigilla  sua  ex  utraque  parte 
apposuerunt.  Hiis  Testibus. 
T.  de  Veteri  Ponte,  persona  de 
Craystoc,  M.  Vicario  de  Mor- 
land,  W.  de  Goldington, 
fratre  Johanne  de  Garthorp, 
Magistro  E.  de  Goldinton, 
Rolando  de  Revegil,  Gregorio 
de  Wal,  W.  de  Crokelin,  W.  de 
Botekastr  et  aliis. 


Veteripont  and  his  heirs  the 
remainder  of  the  said  io  skeps 
of  wheat  oatmeal  and  malt. 
And  the  said  John  and  his 
heirs  or  assigns  will  warrant 
and  defend  against  all  men 
the  said  corn  or  the  said  rent 
or  the  said  land  to  the  said 
Abbot  and  Convent  for  all 
time.  And  in  witness  of  this 
both  parties  each  for  self 
have  affixed  their  seals  to 
this  deed.  As  witness  these 
T(homas)  de  Veteripont  rector 
of  Greystoke,  M.  vicar  of 
Morland,  W.  de  Goldington, 
brother  John  de  Garthorp, 
Mr.  E.  de  Goldington,  Roland 
de  Reagill,  Gregory  de  Whale, 
W.  de  Crokelin,  W.  de  Bew- 
castle  and  others. 


Digest  of  the  Case  between  the  Abbot  of  Shap  and 
Michael  de  Harcla,  Richard  le  Fraunceys 
and  Isabella  his  Wife  in  1300 
(Assize  Roll,  1321). 

The  question  before  the  court  was  whether  Michael 
de  Harcla  and  Richard  and  Isabel  had  deprived  the 
Abbot  of  Shap  of  his  freehold  in  Meaburn  Maud,  i.e. 
of  a  yearly  rent  of  17  strikes  of  corn,  17  strikes  of  oat¬ 
meal,  and  22  strikes  of  malt.  Michael  appeared,  but 
Richard  and  Isabel  were  represented  by  Alexander  of 
Kenleygh,  who  denied  the  charge  on  their  behalf  and 
claimed  a  jury.  Michael  said  that  he  held  the  manor 
for  life  by  demise  of  Richard  le  Fraunceys,  whose  right 


*  Sic  in  MS.  for  brasei. 
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and  inheritance  it  was.  He  stated  that  the  Abbot  was 
not  possessed  of  any  rents  therefrom  except  8s.  8d. 
yearly,  and  for  the  truth  of  this  he  put  himself  on  the 
assize.  The  Abbot  stated  that  one  John  le  Fraunceys, 
who  held  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Meaburn  Maud, 
granted  to  a  predecessor  of  his,  Abbot  of  Shap,  and  to 
the  Abbey,  that  he  and  his  heirs  would  pay  yearly  to 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  and  their  successors  for  all  time 
8|  strikes  of  wheat,  8|  of  oatmeal,  and  n  strikes  of  malt, 
to  be  had  from  his  grange  of  Meaburn,  half  at  Martinmas 
and  half  at  Purification.  But  should  John  or  his  heirs 
or  assigns,  the  agreement  went  on,  endow  the  Abbey 
with  a  rent  or  with  land  which  in  the  opinion  of  men  of 
standing  and  probity  chosen  by  both  parties  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  8s.  8d.  within  the  confines  of  Westmorland,  they 
were  to  have  that  instead  of  the  aforesaid  rent  of  grain 
to  which  they  would  accordingly  give  up  all  claim.  And 
he  produced  a  deed  under  the  name  of  John  le  Fraunceys 
(Charter  IX.,  most  probably).  He  also  stated  that  a 
Joan  de  Veteripont,  who  held  the  other  part  (moiety 
is  interlined)  of  the  same  manor,  granted  an  equal  rent 
of  grain,  wheat,  oatmeal  and  malt,  in  the  same  form 
and  with  the  same  conditions.  And  he  produced  Joan’s 
charter  which  was  couched  in  the  same  words.  His 
predecessors,  he  said,  were  in  possession  of  these  till 
Michael  and  the  others  named  deprived  him.  He  wished 
to  have  the  matter  enquired  into  by  the  Assize.  Michael 
also  wished  this,  and  the  Assize  was  held. 

The  Jury  stated  on  oath  that  the  aforementioned  John 
le  Fraunceys  and  Joan  de  Veteripont,  who  held  the 
manor  parted  between  them,  granted  by  their  deeds 
to  the  predecessor  of  the  Abbot  17  strikes  of  wheat, 
17  of  oatmeal,  and  22  of  malt,  to  be  received  as  aforesaid  ; 
that  the  Abbot’s  predecessor  was  put  into  possession 
of  these  by  the  hands  of  John  le  Fraunceys  and  Joan 
de  Veteripont  ;  that  the  aforesaid  John  le  Fraunceys 
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afterwards  gained  possession  of  the  other  part  (“  whole  ” 
is  interlined)  of  the  manor  which  was  formerly  Joan’s  ; 
that  the  present  Abbot  since  his  appointment  to  the 
office  had  received  only  8s.  8d.  annually — and  that,  too, 
irregularly  (interdum),  and  had  contented  himself  with 
this  instead  of  the  grain. 

Asked  whether  John  and  Joan,  or  either  of  them  or 
any  heir  of  either  or  any  one  else  in  their  name,  had 
assigned  any  other  rent,  or  granted  land  equivalent  in 
value  on  account  of  which  the  Abbot  should  give  up  his 
rights  in  the  grain,  they  answered  no,  nor  did  they  know 
of  or  ever  hear  of  any  such  arrangement  having  been 
made  ;  the  bailiffs  of  Richard  le  Fraunceys  in  Meaburn, 
they  said,  by  order  of  Richard  had  paid  yearly  the  8s.  8d.  ; 
and  with  this  the  Abbot  had  contented  himself.  But 
six  years  previously  Richard,  who  then  had  the  manor 
in  his  own  hands,  kept  back  the  money  and  also  the 
grain,  and  Michael  thereafter  had  done  the  same. 

It  was  therefore  decided  (by  the  justices)  that  as  it 
had  been  shown  by  this  Assize  that  the  Abbot’s  pre¬ 
decessor,  by  virtue  of  the  deeds  above  mentioned,  was 
in  possession  of  the  grain-rent,  in  the  terms  specified, 
and  that  as  the  Abbot  instead  of  this  had  been  in  receipt 
of  8s.  8d.  yearly  till  Richard  deprived  him  of  it,  there 
was  no  freehold  in  this  8s.  8d.  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
freehold  granted  in  the  grain.  For  it  had  not  been 
granted  and  accepted  in  the  form  stipulated.  The 
Abbot  was  therefore  to  be  placed  in  seisin  by  super¬ 
vision  of  Jurors  of  his  rents  of  wheat,  oatmeal  and  malt, 
and  to  be  paid  his  damages,  which  were  assessed  at 
£ 8  gs.  rod.,  of  which  qos.  were  the  fees  of  the  Court. 

CHARTER  X.  (1246). 

Omnibus  hominibus  presen-  To  all  men  living  and  to  be 

tibus  et  futuris  [ad  quos  to  whom  the  present  deed 
presens  scrjiptum  pervenerit  shall  come  the  lady  Joan  de 
domina  Johanna  de  Veteri-  Veteripont  wishes  health. 
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ponte  salutem.  Noverit  uni 
[versitas  vestra  me  in  .  .  .] 

ida  viduitate  mea,  dedisse 
concessisse,  et  hac  presenti 
carta  mea  co[nfirmasse  et]  pro 
me  et  heredibus  meis  in  per- 
petuum  quietam  clamasse 
domino  Johanni  Francigene  et 
[heredibus]  suis  sive  assignatis 
totam  terram  meam  de  Mebrun 
cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  tarn 
de  servitiis  libere  tenentium 
quam  aliorum,  salvo  Abbie 
de  Hepp  tenore  carte  sue 
quam  de  me  habent  tam 
infra  villam  quam  extra,  sine 
ullo  retinemento.  Et  ne  ego 
vel  heredes  mei  in  dicta  terra 
aliquod  jus  vel  clamium  poteri- 
mus  de  cetero  vendicare  huic 
scripto  sigillum  meum  apposui. 
Hiis  Testibus  ;  domino  Patri¬ 
cio  filio  Thome,  fratre  Petro, 
Abbate  Vallis  Magdalene, 
domino  Waltero  tunc  Archi- 
diacono  Karlioli,  Radulfo  de 
Notingham  tunc  Vice  Comite 
Westmerie,  Magistro  W.  de 
Goldington,  Matheo  de  Rosse- 
gil,  Hugone  de  Bello  Campo, 
Willelmo  de  Buthecastr,  Gil- 
berto  de  Hoton,  et  multis 
aliis. 

CHARTER 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri 
quod  ego  Johannes  Luveles 
dedi  concessi  et  hac  presenti 
carta  mea  confirmavi  Willelmo 
Le  Francays  filio  Hugonis  Le 
Francays  duas  bovatas  terre 
in  villa  de  Meburn  quod*  voca- 


Know  all  of  you  that  I  in  my 
[strict]  widowhood  have  given 
and  granted  and  by  this  my 
present  charter  have  confirmed 
and  for  me  and  my  heirs  quit¬ 
claimed  to  Sir  John  le  Fran- 
ceys  and  his  heirs  or  assigns 
all  my  land  of  Meaburn  with 
all  that  appertains,  as  well 
services  of  freeholders  as  of 
others  ;  saving  to  the  Abbey 
of  Shapp  the  tenor  of  the 
charter  which  they  have  from 
me  ; — services  within  and 
without  the  township,  and 
with  no  reserve.  And  in  order 
that  neither  I  nor  my  heirs 
henceforth  may  be  able  to 
establish  any  right  or  claim 
in  the  said  land  I  have  affixed 
my  seal  to  this  deed.  As 
witness  these.  Sir  Patrick 
son  of  Thomas,  brother  Peter, 
Abbot  of  Val  Magdalene, 
Walter  at  the  time  Archdeacon 
of  Carlisle,  Ralf  de  Nottingham 
at  the  time  Sheriff  of  West¬ 
morland,  W.  de  Goldington, 
Mathew  de  Rosgill,  Hugh  de 
Beauchamp,  William  de  Bew- 
castle,  Gilbert  de  Hoton,  and 
many  others. 

XI.  (c.  1260). 

Know  those  living  and  those 
to  be  that  I  John  Luveles 
have  given  and  granted  and 
by  this  my  present  charter 
have  confirmed  to  William 
le  Franceys  son  of  Hugh  le 
Franceys  2  bovates  of  land 


*  Sic  in  MS. 
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tur  Meburn  Mauld  pro  servitio 
quod  mihi  fecit,  illas  scilicet 
quas  habui  de  dono  domine 
Jolianne  de  Veteriponte  cum 
omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  et 
libertatibus  suis,  tenendas  et 
habendas  in  perpetuum  eidem 
Willelmo  et  heredibus  suis  vel 
quibuscumque  eas  dare  ven- 
dere  assignare  vel  legare  quo- 
cunque  tempore  voluerint  ex- 
ceptis  viris  religiosis,  bene 
et  in  pace,  libere  et  quiete, 
plenarie  et  integre,  sine  aliquo 
retenemento  in  feoudo  et  here- 
ditate  :  Reddendo  inde  an- 
nuatim  mihi  et  heredibus 
meis  unum  par  cirotecarum  vel 
unurn  denarium  infra  nundi- 
nas  de  Appelby  apud  Meburn, 
pro  omni  servitio  secta  curie 
exactione  et  demanda  que  ad 
me  vel  heredes  meos  pertinent 
vel  pertinere  poterunt ;  molen- 
do  bladum  suum  crescens  supra 
predictis  duabus  bovatis  terre 
ad  molendinum  de  Meburn  sine 
multura.  Et  ego  Johannes  et 
heredes  mei  illas  duas  bovatas 
terre  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis 
suis  et  libertatibus  sicut  pre¬ 
dictum  est  dicto  Willelmo  et 
heredibus  suis  vel  quibuscum 
eas  dare  vendere  assignare  vel 
legare  voluerint,  exceptis  viris 
religiosis  contra  omnes  hom¬ 
ines  in  perpetuum  warantiza- 
bimus.  Et  ut  mea  donatio 
concessio  et  confirmatio  per¬ 
petuum  robur  firmitatis  ob- 
tineat  presentem  cartam  sigilli 
mei  munimine  roboravi.  Hiis 
Testibus,  domino  Johanne  Le 


in  the  township  of  Meaburn 
which  is  called  Meaburn  Maud 
for  service  which  he  has  done 
to  me  :  those  namely  which 

1  had  by  gift  of  the  lady  Joan 
de  Veteripont,  with  all  their 
belongings  and  liberties  :  to 
be  had  and  held  by  the  same 
William  and  his  heirs  or  any 
to  whom  they  may  give  sell 
assign  or  bequeath  them  at 
any  time  (except  men  under 
religion)  well  and  in  peace 
freely  and  undisturbedly  fully 
and  entirely  and  with  no 
reserve,  in  fee  and  inheritance  ; 
he  giving  to  me  and  my 
heirs  yearly  i  pair  of  gauntlets 
or  id.,  at  the  time  of  Appleby 
fair,  at  Meaburn  ;  in  lieu  of 
all  service  suit  of  court  re¬ 
quirement  and  impost  that 
can  or  could  belong  to  me  or 
my  heirs  :  grinding  his  corn 
that  grows  on  the  aforesaid 

2  bovates  at  Meaburn  mill 
without  multure  dues.  And 
I  John  and  my  heirs  will 
warrant  the  two  bovates  of  land 
with  all  belongings  and  liber¬ 
ties  as  aforesaid  to  the  said 
William  and  his  heirs  or  any 
to  whom  they  give,  sell, 
assign  or  bequeath  them 
except  men  under  religion, 
against  all  men  for  all  time. 
And  in  order  that  this  my 
gift  grant  and  confirmation 
may  have  continual  force  I 
have  fortified  it  with  the 
defence  of  my  seal.  As  wit¬ 
ness  these  :  Sir  John  le  Fran- 
ceys,  Roald  son  of  Alan  de 
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Francays,  Roaldo  filio  Alani 
de  Rikemund,  Waltero  de 
Meburn,  Magistro  Willelmo 
de  Goldington,  Willelmo  de 
Bntecastr,  Thoma  Le  Fran¬ 
cays,  Gilberto  Coco,  Willelmo 
Mosore,  Adam  Pinkeney,  Wil¬ 
lelmo,  Adam  de  Meburn,  Wil¬ 
lelmo  filio  Gilberti  de  Meburn, 
Flelya  filio  Ingeran(i)  et  aliis. 


Richmond,  Walter  deMeaburn, 
Mr.  William  de  Goldington, 
William  de  Bewcastle,  Thomas 
le  Franceys  Gilbert  the  cook, 
William  Mosore,  Adam  Pin¬ 
keney,  William,  Adam  de 
Meaburn,  William  son  of  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Meaburn,  Helyas  son 
of  Ingeram  and  others. 


CHARTER  XII.  (c.  1270). 


Sciant  presentes  et  futuri 
quod  ego  Eda  de  Pynkeneye 
in  ligia  viduitate  mea  dedi 
concessi  et  presenti  carta  mea 
confirmavi  et  omnino  de  me  et 
heredibus  meis  quiet  (as)  clam- 
avi  domino  meo  Ricardo  de 
Vernun  tres  acras  terre  mee 
in  villa  de  Meburne  Matild  : 
quarum  una  dimidia  acra  jacet 
apud  Einlandes  juxta  terram 
Walteri  Gerard,  et  una  di¬ 
midia  acra  jacet  apud  Appel- 
trebankes,  et  una  dimidia 
acra  jacet  apud  Standinstayn 
et  Loufcrun,  et  una  dimidia 
acra  jacet  apud  Heyberkelde 
et  Staynkelde,  et  una  acra 
jacet  apud  Brakansclac  et 
Gragrunwythes  :  habendam* 
et  tenendam*  predicto  Ricar¬ 
do  de  Vernun  et  heredibus 
vel  assignatis  dicti  Ricardi  de 
me  et  heredibus  meis  vel 
assignatis  meis  in  perpetuum 
sine  aliquo  servitio  michi  vel 
heredibus  meis  inde  faciendo. 
Et  ego  predicta  Eda  de  Pyn¬ 
keneye  et  heredes  mei  vel 


Know  those  living  and  those 
to  be,  that  I  Eda  de  Pinkeney 
in  my  strict  widowhood  have 
given,  granted  and  by  this  my 
present  charter  confirmed,  and 
have  quitted  of  all  claim  by  me 
and  my  heirs  to  my  lord 
Richard  de  Vernon  three  acres 
of  my  land  in  the  township  of 
Matilda’s  Meaburn  :  of  which 
one  half  acre  lies  at  Linlands 
close  by  the  land  of  Walter 
Gerard,  and  one  half  acre  lies 
at  Appletrebanks  and  one  half 
acre  at  Standinstayn  (Stand¬ 
ing  stone)  and  Loufcrun,  and 
one  half  acre  lies  at  Heyber¬ 
kelde  and  Staynkelde,  and  one 
acre  at  Brakansclac  and  Grag¬ 
runwythes  :  the  land  to  be 
had  and  held  by  the  aforesaid 
Richard  de  Vernon  and  the 
heirs  or  assigns  of  the  said 
Richard  of  me  and  my  heirs 
or  assigns  for  all  time  without 
doing  any  service  to  me  or 
my  heirs.  And  I  the  aforesaid 
Eda  de  Pinkeney  and  my  heirs 
or  assigns  will  warrant,  acquit 
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assignati  predictas  tres  acras 
terre  per  partes  jacentes  sine 
aliquo  servitio  ut  predictum 
est  predicto  Ricardo  de  Vernun 
et  heredibus  vel  assignatis 
dicti  Ricardi  contra  ornnes 
gentes  warantizabimus,  ac- 
quietabimus  et  in  perpetuum 
defendemus.  In  cujus  rei 
testimonium  presenti  scripto 
sigillum  meum  apposui.  Hiis 
Testibus  :  domino  Michaeli  de 
Harthecla,  domino  Henrico 
de  Staveleye,  Thoma  de  Hast- 
ynges,  Magistro  Waltero  de 
Ravenesby,  Johanne  le  Fraun- 
ceys  de  Meburne  Maid,  Wil- 
lelmo  de  Pynkeneye  de  eadern, 
Thome*  filio  Hugonis  de  eadem 
et  aliis. 


and  defend  for  all  time  to 
the  aforesaid  Richard  de  Ver¬ 
non  and  his  heirs  or  assigns 
the  aforesaid  3  acres  of  land 
lying  in  separate  parts,  service 
free.  In  attestation  of  which 
I  have  set  my  seal  to  this 
present  deed.  As  witness 
these  :  Sir  Michael  de  Harcla, 
Sir  Henry  de  Staveley,  Thomas 
de  Hastings,  Mr.  Walter  de 
Ravenesby,  John  le  Franceys 
of  Meaburn  Maud,  William  de 
Pinkeney  of  the  same,  Thomas 
son  of  Hugh  of  the  same  and 
others. 


CHARTER  XIII. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri 
quod  Ego  Ricardus  films 
Rogeri  de  Vernon  dedi  con- 
cessi  et  hac  presenti  carta 
mea  conhrmavi  Hugoni  de 
Loutlire  filio  domino  Hugonis 
de  Louthre  militis  toturn  illud 
messuagium  meum  quod  voca- 
tur  Qualecragg  et  Qualebanke 
cum  pertinentiis  prout  jacet 
in  villa  et  territorio  de  Lou- 
threquale  :  tenendum  et  hab¬ 
endum  pro  termino  vite  ipsi 
Hugoni  filio  domini  Hugonis  ; 
et  post  ejus  decessum  volo  et 
concedo  pro  me  et  heredibus 
meis  quod  predictum  messua¬ 
gium  cum  pertinentiis  rema- 
neat  domino  Hugoni  de 


(after  1291). 

Know  those  living  and  those 
to  be,  that  I  Richard  son  of 
Roger  de  Vernon  have  given 
and  granted  and  by  this  my 
present  charter  have  con¬ 
firmed  to  Hugh  de  Lowther 
son  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Lowther 
kt.  all  that  my  messuage 
which  is  called  Whale  Crag 
and  Whalebank  with  all  that 
belongs  thereto  just  as  it  is 
situate  in  the  township  and 
district  of  Lowther  Whale : 
to  be  had  and  held  by  Hugh 
himself,  son  of  Sir  Hugh,  for 
life  :  and,  after  his  decease, 
I  will  and  grant  for  me  and 
my  heirs  that  the  aforesaid 
messuage  with  its  belongings 


Sic  in  MS.  I  take  this  to  be  an  attornment  deed  on  change  of  owners. 
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Louthre  militi  et  heredibus 
suis  masculis  in  perpetuum  : 
reddendo  inde  annuatim  michi 
et  heredibus  meis  unam  libram 
piperis  ad  festam  Sti  Johannis 
Baptisti  si  petatur.  Et  si 
contingat  dictum  dominum 
Hugonem  de  Louthre  militem 
obire  sine  herede  masculo  de 
corpore  suo  legittime  procreato, 
tunc  volo  et  concedo  quod 
messuagium  predictum  cum 
pertinentiis  remaneat  mihi  pre- 
fato  Ricardo  et  heredibus 
meis  in  perpetuum.  Et  ego 
predictus  Ricardus  et  heredes 
mei  totum  illud  messuagium 
predictum  cum  pertinentiis 
sicut  supra  scriptum  est  dicto 
Hugoni  de  Louthre  et  heredi¬ 
bus  suis  masculis  in  perpetuum 
warrantizabimus,  defendemus 
et  acquietabimus.  Ut  igitur 
hec  mea  donatio  concessio  et 
presentis  carte  mee  confirmatio 
rate  fuerint  et  stabiles  in 
perpetuum  present!  scripto 
sigillum  meum  apposui  His 
testibus,  domino  Roberto  de 
Evenwic,  Henrico  de  Tyrryr, 
Johanne  de  Rosegill,  Johanne 
de  Tyrrer,  Rogero  de  Bourdale, 
Roberto  de  Holentwate,  Gil- 
berto  hlio  Roberti  hlii  Eutredi, 
Johanne  Clerico  et  aliis. 


shall  remain  to  Sir  Hugh  de 
Lowther  Kt.  and  his  heirs 
male  for  all  time  :  they  giving 
to  me  and  my  heirs  yearly 
one  pound  of  pepper  at  the 
feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
if  it  is  required.  And  should 
it  happen  that  the  said  Sir 
Hugh  de  Lowther  Kt.  die 
without  any  heir  male  of  his 
body  lawfully  begotten,  then 
I  will  and  grant  that  the  afore¬ 
said  messuage  with  its  belong¬ 
ings  shall  remain  to  me  the 
aforesaid  Richard  and  my 
heirs  for  all  time.  And  I  the 
aforesaid  Richard  and  my 
heirs  will  warrant  defend  and 
acquit  the  whole  of  the  afore¬ 
said  messuage  and  its  belong¬ 
ings  as  described  above  to  the 
said  Hugh  de  Lowther  and  his 
heirs  male  for  all  time.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  order  that  this  my 
gift,  grant  and  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  my  present  charter 
may  be  ratified  and  firm  for 
ever  I  have  affixed  to  the 
present  deed  my  seal.  As 
witness  these,  Sir  Robert  de 
Evenwic,  Henry  de  Tyrryl 
(Tirell),  John  de  Rosgill,  John 
de  Tirell,  Roger  de  Burdale, 
Robert  de  Holentwate,  Gilbert 
son  of  Robert  son  of  Eutrid 
(Uchtrid),  John  the  Clerk  and 
others. 


CHARTER  XIV.  (Vigil  of  Trinity,  1303). 

Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  To  all  Christ’s  faithful  who 

hoc  presens  scriptum  visuris  will  see  or  hear  this  deed 

vel  audituris  Willelmus  de  William  de  Freford  wishes 
Freford  salutem  in  Domino.  health  in  the  Lord.  Know 
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Noverit  universitas  vestra  me 
concessisse  et  reddidisse  domi¬ 
no  Ricardo  de  Vernoun 
militi,  quicquid  habui  in 
maneriis  de  Meburn  Maid  et 
Neuby.  Ita  quod  nec  ego 
Willelmus  nec  heredes  mei  nec 
aliquis  pro  me  seu  nomine  meo 
aliquid  in  predictis  maneriis 
exigere  poterimus  in  posterum 
seu  vendicare  set  inde  simus 
exclusi  in  perpetuum  :  In 
cujus  rei  testimonium  presenti- 
bus  sigillum  meum  apposui. 
Hi  is  Testibus,  dominis  Hugone 
de  Louther,  Roberto  “  de  ” 
Engleys,  Roberto  de  Askeby, 
Thoma  de  Hellebek,  militibus. 
Jolianne  de  Helton,  Adam 
de  Haveryngton,  Willelmo  de 
Crakenthorp  et  aliis. 

Datum  apud  Herlaston  die 
Sabbati  in  vigilia  Sancte  Trini- 
tatis,  Anno  regni  regis  Edwardi 
tricesimo  primo. 


all  of  you  that  I  have  granted 
and  given  back  to  Sir  Richard 
de  Vernon,  Kt.  whatever  I 
possessed  in  the  manors  of 
Meaburn  Maud  and  Newby. 
So  that  neither  I,  William, 
nor  my  heirs,  nor  anyone  for 
me,  nor  in  my  name  will  be 
able  to  require  nor  establish 
a  right  to  anything  in  the 
aforesaid  manors  hereafter, 
but  we  are  excluded  there¬ 
from  for  all  time.  In  attes¬ 
tation  of  which  I  have  set  my 
seal  to  the  present  deed.  As 
witness  these  :  Sir  Hugh  de 
Lowther,  Sir  Robert  le  Eng¬ 
leys,  Sir  Robert  de  Asby,  Sir 
Thomas  de  Helbeck,  Knights, 
John  de  Helton,  Adam  de 
Haverington,  William  de  Crak¬ 
enthorp  and  others. 

Given  at  Herlaston  on  Sat¬ 
urday  the  Vigil  of  Holy 
Trinity,  31  Edward  (I.). 


Note  to  Charter  XIV. 

The  intention  of  this  deed,  I  think,  I  have  explained 
in  the  preceding  pages.  The  attestation  is  by  Westmor¬ 
land  men,  but  the  date  is  from  Herlaston.  This  is  in 
Clifton  Campville  in  Staffordshire,  about  10  miles  east¬ 
wards  of  Lichfield.  Campville  reminds  one  strongly  of 
Camville,  the  surname  of  Maud,  widow  of  Richard  de 
Vernon  the  younger,  in  1324,  though  I  have  nothing  at 
hand  by  which  to  trace  any  holding  of  that  family  in 
Staffordshire.  There  were  two  seals  to  this  document  ; 
of  one  the  only  remains  is  a  very  small  portion  of  wax. 
The  other  is  not  entire,  but  sufficient  is  left  to  be  certain 
of  one  of  the  bearings,  and  to  make  conjectures  about 
the  other.  Since  the  one  which  is  clear  is  simply  ffette, 
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and  that  has  been  stated  to  be  the  bearing  of  the  de 
Vernons  of  Haddon,  I  at  first  thought  this  seal  must 
be  a  Vernon  seal.  But  a  seal  remains  attached  to  a 


Seal  of  William  de  Freford 
(from  a  drawing  by  Dr.  Haswell). 


quit-claim  of  William  de  Freford  amongst  the  Belvoir 
charters  (Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Belvoir  Charters,  p.  29),  which 
“  impales  a  fretty  coat.”  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
exact  same  accident  had  happened  to  both  charters. 
Therefore  I  conclude,  with  Dr.  Haswell,  that  the  seal 
left  is  the  Freford  seal.  We  are  supported  in  this  idea 
by  the  fact  that  the  Vernon  bearing  of  the  period,  as 
shown  by  a  document  of  Richard  de  Vernon’s  at  Belvoir 
of  1302-3  was  “  fretty,  a  canton.”  From  other  sources 
it  would  seem  that  in  the  Vernon  shield  the  ground  was 
argent  and  the  bearings  sable  ;  though  the  canton  was 
gules.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  mediaeval  de 
Cliburn  shield.  Frette,  a  chief,  and  the  colours  argent 
(ground)  and  sable. 
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CHARTER  XV.  (Monday,  August  6th,  1324). 


Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus 
hoc  scriptum  visuris  vel  audi- 
turis  Willelmus  de  Freford 
salutem  in  Domino.  Noveritis 
quod  cum  Ricardus  de  Ver- 
noun  miles  mihi  et  domino 
Jacobo  de  Harcla  et  magistro 
Henrico  fratri  ejus  jam  defunc- 
tis  dederit  concesserit  et  scrip- 
to  suo  confirmaverit  maneria 
sua  de  Meburne  Maid  et  Newby 
simul  cum  aliis  terris  et 
tenementis  suis  in  Magna 
Styrkland  et  Parva  Styrkland 
et  Thyrneby  in  Comitatu  West- 
merlande,  habenda  et  tenenda 
ad  totam  vitam  Isabelle  uxoris 
predicti  Ricardi  pro  sustenta- 
cione  ejusdem  Isabelle  puero- 
rumque  suorum,  ego  dictus 
Willelmus  de  hujusmodi  sus- 
tentacione  invenienda  prefate 
Isabelle  puerorumque  suorum 
nolens  amplius  honerari,  con- 
cessi  et  reddidi  prefatis  Ricar¬ 
do  et  Isabelle  uxori  sue  omnia 
maneria  et  tenenenta  predicta 
que  idem  Ricardus  et  Isabella 
prius  tenuerunt  virtute  cujus- 
dam  finis  inde  inter  ipsos 
Ricardum  et  Isabellam  et 
Michaelem  de  Harcla  levati 
ante  dimissionem  de  predictis 
maneriis  et  tenementis  mihi 
et  predicto  J  acobo  et  Magistro 
Henrico  factam.  Ita  quod  nec 
ego  nec  heredes  mei  aliquod 
jus  vel  clameum  in  predictis 
maneriis  et  tenementis  de 
cetero  valeamus  vendicare. 
In  cujus  rei  testimonium 
huic  presenti  scripto  sigillum 


To  all  Christ’s  faithful  who 
will  see  or  hear  this  deed 
William  de  Freford  wishes 
health  in  the  Lord.  Know  ye 
that  whereas  Richard  de  Ver¬ 
non,  Kt.,  gave  granted  and 
confirmed  by  his  deed  to  me 
and  to  Sir  James  de  Harcla 
and  Mr.  Henry  his  brother, 
both  now  deceased,  his  manors 
of  Meaburn  Maud  and  Newby 
together  with  other  his  lands 
and  tenements  in  Great  Strick¬ 
land,  Little  Strickland  and 
Thrimby  in  the  County  of 
Westmorland  :  to  be  had  and 
held  for  the  whole  lifetime  of 
Isabel  wife  of  the  said  Richard 
for  the  support  of  the  same 
Isabel  and  her  children  :  I 
the  said  William  not  wishing 
to  be  longer  burdened  with 
providing  this  sort  of  support 
for  the  aforesaid  Isabel  and 
her  children  have  granted  and 
given  up  to  the  aforesaid 
Richard  and  Isabel  his  wife 
all  the  manors  and  tenements 
aforesaid  which  the  same 
Richard  and  Isabel  aforetime 
held  by  virtue  of  a  final 
concord  passed  between  them, 
Richard  and  Isabel,  and 
Michael  de  Harcla  before  the 
demise  of  the  aforesaid  manors 
and  tenements  to  me  and  the 
aforesaid  James  and  Mr. 
Llenry :  So  that  neither  I 
nor  my  heirs  will  be  able  to 
establish  any  right  in  the 
aforesaid  manors  and  tene¬ 
ments  henceforth.  In  attesta- 
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meum  apposui.  His  Testibus  : 
domino  Philippo  de  Somer¬ 
ville,  domino  Roberto  Manney- 
sin,  Willelmo  de  Ourtonn, 
Willelmo  de  Thymor,  Willelmo 
de  Thamenhora  et  aliis. 

Datum  apud  Herlaston  die 
lune  proximo  ante  festum  Sti 
Laurentii  anno  regni  regis 
Edwardi  filii  Edwardi  180. 


tion  of  which  I  have  set  my 
seal  to  this  present  deed. 
As  witness  these  :  Sir  Philip 
de  Somerville,  Sir  Robert 
Manneysin,  William  de  Our- 
toun,  William  de  Thymor, 
William  de  Thamenhore  and 
others. 

Given  at  Herlaston  on  Mon¬ 
day  next  before  the  feast  of 
St.  Laurence,  18  Edward  II. 


Note  to  Charter  XV. 

This  charter  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Somer¬ 
ville  and  Manneysin — names  which  do  occur  in  West¬ 
morland  records — is  attested  by  men  of  Staffordshire 
surnames.  Ourtoun  is  Orton  otherwise  Oreton  in  Wom- 
borne,  about  six  miles  from  Dudley.  Thymor  is  in 
Domesday  Timmor  ;  Thamenhora  in  Domesday  Tama- 
hore  probably  for  Tamahore,  i.e.,  Tamanhore.  These 
were  both  in  the  same  hundred  in  the  county.  Ermentrude 
de  Stafford  married  a  William  de  Tinmor  in  the  later  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  charter  shows  that 
Richard,  husband  of  Isabel,  was  still  living  at  its  date, 
6th  August,  1324. 


CHARTER  XVI.  (May  26th,  1355). 


Cest  endenture  testmoigne 
qe  Richard  de  Vernoun  ad 
graunte  et  lesse  a  Monsieur 
Thomas  de  Musgrave  lerbage 
de  soune  parke  de  Meburne 
Maude  et  le  pree  qest  apelle 
Redmyre  et  tous  ses  demeynez 
terres  de  mesme  le  manere 
forsprice  serteynes  parcelles 
qount  estez  arentez  avaunt 
ore  :  a  avoire  et  tenyre  tanqe 
a  la  fest  de  la  Inventioune  de 
la  Seynt  Croce  proscheyne 


This  indenture  witnesses 
that  Richard  de  Vernon  has 
granted  and  leased  to  Mr. 
Thomas  de  Musgrave  the  her¬ 
bage  of  his  park  at  Meaburn 
Maud  and  the  meadow  called 
Redmyre  and  all  his  demesne 
lands  of  the  same  manor, 
except  certain  parcels  that 
were  already  leased  :  to  have 
and  to  hold  till  the  feast  of 
the  Invention  of  the  Holy 
Cross  next  ensuing  after  the 
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avenyre  apres  la  fesaunce  de 
cestez ;  et  auxynt  lui  ad 
graunte  le  warette  qest  a 
semere  od  furment  tanqe  al 
fest  de  touz  Santz  adounkes 
proscheyne  ensuant,  nyent- 
meynes  le  dit  Monsieur  Thomas 
veut  qe  si  le  dit  Richard  vodera 
cotifiere  et  semere  les  ditz 
demeynez  terres  pur  semaille 
davayne  et  dorge  qe  byne  lise 
a  lui  de  ceo  faire  saunce 
countredite  le  dit  Monsieur 
Thomas  ou  de  nulle  depar  lui. 
Et  le  dit  Richard  veut  qe  le 
dit  Monsieur  Thomas  eit  ses 
easmentz  en  les  mesouns  dente 
le  manere  avauntdit  a  sa 
volunte  pur  le  temps  avaunt¬ 
dit.  En  testmoignaunce  de 
quelle  chose  a  cestez  enden- 
tures  les  parties  avauntditz 
entrechaungablement  ount 
mys  lours  sealles.  Don  a 
Meburne  Maude  le  veynt  et 
syme  jour  de  Mai  lanne  du 
reigne  le  roi  Edward  tierce 
puis  le  conquest  veynt  et 
noefisme. 


making  of  this  deed.  And 
moreover  he  has  granted  the 
fallow  which  is  to  be  sown 
with  wheat,  till  the  feast  of 
All  Saints  next  ensuing.  But 
the  said  Mr.  Thomas  never¬ 
theless  is  willing  that  if  the 
said  Richard  should  wish  to 
cultivate  and  plant  the  said 
demesnes  for  a  crop  of  oats 
and  barley,  he  shall  be  at  full 
liberty  to  do  so  without  any 
gainsaying  of  the  said  Mr. 
Thomas  or  any  one  on  his 
behalf.  And  the  said  Richard 
wills  that  the  said  Mr.  Thomas 
shall  have  his  easements  in  the 
houses  within  the  aforesaid 
manor  at  his  will  for  the  time 
aforesaid.  In  attestation  of 
which  the  parties  have  inter¬ 
changeably  set  their  seals  to 
these  indentures.  Given  at .. 
Meaburn  Maud  the  26th  day 
of  May  in  the  29th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  the 
third  after  the  conquest. 


CHARTER  XVII.  (February  9TH,  1357). 


Cest  endenture  feat  entre 
Monsieur  Richard  de  Vernon 
seingnur  de  Meburn  Maude  et 
de  Neuby  dune  parte  et 
William  de  Baggeley  qi  fuyst 
tenaunt  le  dit  Monsieur 
Richard  adonckes  en  Neuby 
dautre  part  testmoine  qe  com 
debate  il  avoit  mue  entre  le 
dit  Mons.  Richard  et  le  dit 
William  par  caus  qe  le  dit 
William  avoit  destruyte  et 


This  indenture  made  be- 
ween  Sir  Richard  de  Vernon 
lord  of  Meaburn  Maude  and  of 
Newby  on  the  one  part,  and 
William  de  Baggeley  who  was 
tenant  at  the  time  of  the 
said  Sir  Richard  in  Newby 
on  the  other  part  bears  wit¬ 
ness  that  whereas  contention 
had  arisen  between  the  said 
Sir  Richard  and  the  said 
William  because  the  said 
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degaste  trois  mesounes  qi 
furrount  edifiez  sur  la  tenure 
qe  le  dit  William  tient  temps 
qe  le  dit  William  prist  mesme 
la  place  et  tenure  en  la  vile  de 
Neuby  et  auxint  qil  avoit 
diversement  trepasse  devers 
les  tenauntz  le  dit  Mens. 
Richard  en  la  dit  vile  de  Neuby 
com  par  ses  bestez  apester 
lour  blees  et  lour  herbe,  acorde 
fuist  adaraine  entre  William 
de  Warthecopp  seneschal  le 
dit  Mons.  Richard  et  plaine 
garaunt  eavut,  qe  le  dite 
William  de  Baggeley  ferrait 
edifier  a  ses  costages  demene 
en  checoune  chose  deus  mesons 
sur  la  dit  place  qe  le  dite 
William  de  Baggeley  teint  en 
la  dit  vile  de  Neuby  :  cest 
asavoire  une  insethous  de  oet 
fourches  de  cheyne  et  une 
graunge  de  oet  fourches  de 
cheyne  covnabellez  avenaun- 
dez  et  profitabellez  pur  la  dite 
tenure  et  de  ataunt  valure  ou 
de  greinour  qe  ne  furrount  les 
trois  mesounes  qe  furrount 
degastez  par  le  dit  William 
com  de  suys  luy  est  susmys  et 
com  trove  fuyst  par  enquest 
et  per  arbitration  de  bones 
gentz  en  quelles  il  se  mist  al 
Eglise  de  Morland  ou  la  jour 
de  acorde  se  prist ;  isseut  qe 
lez  ditz  mesounes  serount 
pleynement  edifietz  et  per- 
fournez  devaunt  la  fest  de  la 
Purification  qe  serra  lan  nostre 
Seingnur  MCCCLVIII.  Et  qe 
le  dite  William  de  Baggeley 
tendera  mesme  la  tenure  a  la 


William  had  destroyed  and 
laid  waste  3  houses  which 
were  in  existence  on  the 
holding  which  the  said  William 
held  at  the  time  when  the 
said  William  took  the  piece  of 
land  and  the  holding  in  the 
township  of  Newby  ;  and 
moreover  because  he  had  in 
different  ways  done  trespass 
to  the  tenants  of  the  said  Sir 
Richard  in  the  said  township 
of  Newby,  as  in  letting  his 
cattle  depasture  their  wheat 
and  their  grass  ;  agreement 
was  come  to  between  William 
de  Warcopp  seneschal  of  the 
said  Sir  Richard  (and  him) 
and  clear  guarantee  had,  that 
the  said  William  de  Baggeley 
should  cause  to  be  erected,  at 
his  own  costs  in  each  case, 
two  buildings  on  the  said 
piece  of  land  which  the  said 
William  de  Baggeley  holds  in 
the  said  township  of  Newby  : 
that  is  to  say  one  “  inset- 
house  ”  of  8  forks  of  oak,  and 
one  grange  of  8  forks  of  oak 
sufficient  proportionable  and 
advantageous  for  the  said 
holding  and  of  a  value  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  three 
buildings  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  said  William  as  afore¬ 
said  is  submitted,  and  as  it  was 
found  by  inquisition  and  arbi¬ 
tration  of  honest  people  before 
whom  it  (i.e.,  the  case)  was 
put  in  the  Church  of  Morland 
where  the  day  for  agreement 
was  arranged  :  and  the  con¬ 
dition  is  such  that  the  said 
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ferme  de  vint  soutz  par  ane 
sauntz  estre  encresse  par  le 
dit  Mons.  Richard,  William  de 
Warthecopp  ou  ascun  aultr 
en  noune  le  dit  Mons.  Richard 
tankz  al  sudite  test  de  la 
Purification.  Et  le  dit  William 
de  Baggeley  graunt  qe  sil 
trepas  devers  ascounes  de 
tenauntz  le  dit  Mons.  Richard 
en  la  vile  de  Neuby  descrie 
avaunt  et  il  nadmy  feat  ne 
tendu  covnabele  amendes  par 
veu  de  bones  gentz  de  ses 
vaisinez  devaunt  la  prochayne 
courte  adoncqes  ensuant  et 
de  ceo  soit  ataynt,  qil  paiera 
a  dit  Mons.  Richard  vint  soutz 
taunt  foitz  qil  soit  de  ceo 
attaint.  Et  le  dit  William  de 
Warthecopp  graunt  pur  le  dit 
Mons.  Richard  et  toutz  sesz 
tenauntz  en  la  dit  ville  de 
Neuby  qe  sount  ou  serrount 
pur  le  temps  qe  le  dit  William 
de  Baggeley  sera  tenaunt  le 
dit  Mons.  Richard  en  la  dit 
ville  de  Neuby  si  illez  ou 
ascounc  de  eaux  trepassount 
ou  trespas  devers  le  dit  William 
de  Baggeley  et  nount  ou  neit 
mye  entendu  ou  feat  covnabel 
amendez  devaunt  la  prochayne 
courte  adonqs  ensuant  qils 
ou  il  durrount  ou  durra  au 
dit  Mons.  Richard  vint  soutz 
quant  foitz  qils  ou  il  serount 
ou  sera  de  ceo  attayntz.  En 
testmoiniaunce  de  quelz  chos 
a  cestez  endentures  les  partiz 
suditz  entrechaungeabelment 
ount  mite  lour  sealles.  Done  a 
Neuby  le  Judy  procheyn 


buildings  shall  be  fully  erected 
and  completed  before  the  feast 
of  Purification  which  will 
come  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1358  ;  and  that  the  said 
William  de  Baggeley  shall 
retain  the  same  holding  at  the 
“  ferm  ”  of  20  shillings  per 
year  without  increase  in  the 
amount  made  by  the  said  Sir 
Richard,  William  de  Warcopp 
or  any  one  else  in  the  name  of 
the  said  Sir  Richard  till  the 
aforesaid  feast  of  Purification. 
And  the  said  William  de 
Baggeley  grants  that  if  he 
does  trespass  to  any  of  the 
tenants  of  the  said  Sir  Richard 
in  the  aforesaid  township  of 
Newby,  and  neither  admits 
the  trespass  nor  offers  reason¬ 
able  amends  according  to  the 
judgment  of  honest  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  given  at 
the  next  ensuing  Court,  and  is 
convicted,  he  shall  pay  to  the 
said  Sir  Richard  20  shillings 
for  each  time  that  he  is  so 
convicted.  And  the  said 
William  de  Warcopp  grants 
for  the  said  Sir  Richard  and 
all  his  tenants  in  the  said 
township  of  Newby  that  are 
or  will  be  for  the  time  that 
the  said  William  de  Baggeley 
shall  be  tenant  of  the  said  Sir 
Richard  in  the  said  township 
of  Newby,  that  if  any  of  them 
commit  or  commits  trespass 
against  the  said  William  and 
do  not  or  does  not  make 
reasonable  amends  nor  shew 
intention  so  to  do  before  the 
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next  ensuing  Court, -that  they 
or  he  shall  give  to  the  said  Sir 
Richard  20  shillings  for  each 
time  that  they  or  he  shall  be 
so  convicted.  In  attestation 
of  which  the  aforesaid  parties 
have  interchangeably  set  seals 
to  these  indentures.  Given 
at  Newby  the  Thursday  next 
after  the  feast  of  Candlemas, 
in  the  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  third  after 
the  Conquest,  the  31st. 

Note  on  Charter  XVII. 

This  most  interesting  document  throws  light  on  points 
in  the  life  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Westmorland, 
and  shows  the  way  in  which  an  owner  could,  when  he 
chose,  call  an  offending  tenant  to  account.  We  get  a 
glimpse  in  William  de  Baggeley  of  a  man  careless  of  his 
duties  and  of  the  rights  of  his  neighbours,  and  a  peep 
at  the  Manorial  Court,  in  which  his  offences  could  be 
discussed  and  the  damage  to  his  neighbours  and  to  his 
lord's  property  could  be  assessed  ;  and  we  also  see  the 
way  in  which,  while  requiring  him  to  give  up  his  holding, 
his  lord  made  sure  that  the  damage  to  his  buildings 
should  be  set  right.  We  can  dimly  imagine  the  scene 
of  the  inquisition  held  in  Morland  Church  into  that 
damage,  and  realize  the  resolution  come  to  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  repair  it ;  and  we  have  only  to  let 
imagination  go  a  little  further  and  we  can  see  the  keenness 
with  which  the  tenants  who  had  been  injured  would 
watch  the  building  of  the  grange  and  the  “  inset  house  ” 
to  make  sure  that  in  that  matter  he  should  not  escape 
his  penalty. 

The  building  terms,  except  for  the  kindness  of  the 
Editor  and  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Bailey  of  Lowther,  I  should 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  feel  quite  sure  about,  though  I 
grasped  the  idea  in  the  main. 


appres  la  Channdelour  Ian  du 
rengne  le  Roi  Edward  teirce 
puis  le  conquest  trenisme 
primer. 
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William  de  Baggeley  had  either  allowed  three  houses 
to  decay  or  had  destroyed  them.  He  was  to  replace 
these  by  two  buildings  as  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  estate  at  the  time.  The  two  together  were  to  be  of 
equal  value  to  the  three  or  of  greater,  and  of  at  least 
as  much  advantage  to  the  holding.  The  specification, 
such  as  it  is,  seems  indefinite  enough  to  modern  eyes, 
but  indefinite  after  all  it  was  not.  “  Fourche  ” 
appears  to  be  a  Norman-French  word  simply  meaning 
fork  ;  the  fork,  a  term  known  locally  in  building,  but 
not  now,  I  think,  in  a  wider  field,  was  the  angular  fitting 
of  two  beams  which  answer  in  part  to  our  rafters,  meeting 
in  the  roof  ridge,  and  these  “  forks  ”  were  set  at  approxi¬ 
mately  even  intervals.  They  differed  from  our  rafters 
in  that  they  did  not  spring  from  the  wall  plate  at  the 
top  of  the  ground  floor  or  of  the  upper  storey,  but  had 
their  lower  ends  inserted  some  distance  down  the  wall 
near  to  the  floor,  from  one  to  three  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  they  supported  just  under  the  ridge  some  of  the  true 
rafters  whose  feet  were  made  to  rest,  as  modern  rafters 
do,  where  the  wall  plate  is  fixed.  Each  pair  of  forks 
thus  set  at  nearly  even  intervals  formed,  with  the  interval, 
one  bay,  and  this  would  be  either  the  division  of  rooms 
or  spaces  in  one  larger  room.  A  house  of  four  “  fourches  ” 
would  probably  be  somewhat  equal  in  size  to  what  in 
North  Westmorland  is,  I  understand,  called  a  four- 
timbered  house. 

The  “  inset ehus  ”  and  the  grange  would  be  the  dwelling- 
house  and  the  barn.  Both  were  to  be  of  one  size. 

“  Insete  ”  is  apparently  the  Norse  i-seta — occupation  ; 
to  which  answers  in  idea  the  Anglo-Saxon  “  insittende  ” 
— sitting  within. 

The  walls  between  the  “  fourches  ”  and  up  to  the 
wall  plate  would  be,  according  to  circumstances,  stone 
or  stone  and  clay,  as  illustrated  by  the  term  “  clay 
daubin.” 
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CHARTER  XVIII. 

(Friday  before  the  Purification  of  S.  Mary,  January  30TH, 

1398). 


Ceste  endenture  faite  paren- 
tre  Mons.  Richard  Vernon 
dun  part  et  dame  Elizabeth 
de  Clifford  dame  de  Westmer- 
merland  dautre  part  tesmoigne 
qe  le  dit  Mons.  Richard  ad 
graunte  et  a  firme  lesse  a  dite 
dame  Elizabeth  les  deux  per- 
ties  del  Manoir  de  Maud 
Mewborne  et  les  deux  parties 
del  Manoir  de  Neuby  del 
Stanes  en  le  Countee  de  West¬ 
morland)  ove  les  appurten¬ 
ances,  ensemblement  ove  le 
moleyn  de  Rouslif  en  le 
Countee  de  Cumb(erland)  :  a 
avoir  et  tenir  les  ditz  deux 
parties  del  un  manoir  et  del 
autre  ove  les  appurtenancez 
ensemblement  ove  le  moleyn 
au  dite  dame  Elizabeth  ses 
heirs  sez  executoirs  et  assignes 
pur  terme  de  vynt  et  quartre 
anz,  le  terme  commenceaunt 
en  lafeste  del  Purificacion  de 
Nostre  Dame  lan  du  regne  le 
roi  Richard  Sec(on)de  vyngt 
et  primer  tanqe  au  fyne  des 
ditz  24  annz  proscheinz  en- 
suyantz  apres  la  date  dycestes 
pleynement  aconplez  rendant 
ent  annuelment  pur  les  ditz 
parties  des  manoirs  suisditz 
ensemblement  ove  le  moleyn 
au  dit  Mons.  Richard  sez  heirs 
et  sez  assignes  vyngt  livers  de 
monoy  dengleterre  al  feste 
de  S.  Martyn  en  Y verne  en  le 
Menstre  de  Saynt  Paule  in 


This  indenture  made  be¬ 
tween  Sir  Richard  Vernon  on 
the  one  part  and  the  lady 
Elizabeth  de  Clifford  lady  of 
Westmorland  on  the  other 
bears  witness  that  the  said 
Sir  Richard  has  granted  and 
leased  “  at  ferm  ”  to  the  said 
lady  Elizabeth  two  parts  of 
the  manor  of  Meaburn  Maud 
and  two  parts  of  the  manor  of 
Newby  of  the  stones  in  the 
County  of  Westmorland  with 
their  appurtenances  together 
with  the  mill  of  Rocliff  in 
the  County  of  Cumberland  : 
to  be  had  and  held,  the  said 
two  parts  of  the  one  manor 
and  of  the  other  (and  their 
appurtenances)  and  likewise 
the  mill,  by  the  said  lady 
Elizabeth  her  heirs  her  execu¬ 
tors  and  assigns  for  the  term 
of  24  years,  the  term  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  feast  of  the 
Purification  of  our  Lady  in  the 
year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Richard  the  Second  the  21st 
till  the  completion  of  the  said 
24  years  next  ensuing  after 
the  date  of  the  completion  of 
these  indentures ;  paying 
therefrom  yearly  for  the  said 
parts  of  the  manors  aforesaid 
together  with  the  mill  to  the 
said  Sir  Richard  and  his  heirs 
and  his  assigns  20  pounds  of 
English  money  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Martin  in  Winter  in  the 
2  B 
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Loundres.  Et  si  aveigne  qe 
le  dit  rent  de  20  livers  en 
partie  ou  en  toute  soit  ad 
arere  a  ascun  des  ditz  terrnes 
par  un  quarter  del  an,  adonqes 
ben  lice  au  dit  Mons.  Richard 
ses  heirs  ou  ses  assignes  a 
destreindre  en  lez  ditz  deux 
parties  des  ditz  deux  manoirs 
et  les  distresses  ent  prendre 
et  retenir  tanqe  gree  soit 
pleynement  fait  a  dit  Mons. 
Richard  de  les  20  livers  avan- 
dits,  ensemblement  ove  les 
arrerages  si  ascunz  soient.  Et 
si  le  dit  rent  de  20  livers  en 
apres  par  un  dymy  an  apres 
le  dit  quarter  a  ascun  terme 
avandit  soit  ad  erere  en  partie 
ou  en  toute  adunqes  ben  lice 
au  dit  Mons.  Richard  ou  a 
sez  assignez  de  re-entrer  en  lez 
ditz  deux  parties  des  ditz  deux 
manoirs  et  moleyn  et  les  retenir 
en  son  primer  estate.  Et  si 
aveigne  qe  le  dit  Mons.  Richard 
devye  deinz  le  terme  de  24 
anz  suis  ditz  qe  adonqes  le 
dit  rent  de  20  livers  soit  pleyne¬ 
ment  exteynt  et  le  dit  terme 
[  ]  et  soit  voide.  Et  si  les 

ditz  deux  parties  dascunz  des 
deux  manoirs  suisditz  soient 
degastes  ou  destruytes  deinz  le 
dit  terme  de  24  ans  par  les  enne- 
myes  de  Scoce  en  partie  ou 
en  toute,  qe  adonqes  le  dit 
rent  de  20  livers  pur  la 
porcione  issint  degastee  soit 
reccoupes  en  les  maynes  del 
dit  dame.  Et  la  dite  dame 
Elizabeth  sez  heirs  ou  ses 
assignes  susteyndreit  et  mayn- 


Minster  of  St.  Paul  in  London. 
And  should  it  happen  that  the 
said  rent  of  £zo  is  in  arrear 
in  part  or  in  whole  at  any  of 
the  said  terms  by  a  quarter 
of  a  year,  then  the  said  Sir 
Richard  or  his  heirs  or  assigns 
shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  dis¬ 
train  in  the  said  two  parts  of 
the  said  two  manors  and  take 
and  keep  the  goods  distrained 
till  satisfaction  shall  be  fully 
made  to  the  said  Sir  Richard 
for  the  £zo  aforesaid  together 
with  the  arrears,  if  any  there 
be.  And  if  the  said  rent  of 
£20  thereafter  be  in  arrear  in 
part  or  in  whole  by  a  half  year 
after  the  said  quarter  at  any 
time  the  said  Sir  Richard  or 
his  assigns  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  re-enter  upon  the  said  two 
parts  of  the  said  two  manors 
and  the  mill  and  restore  every¬ 
thing  as  it  was  before  the 
lease.  And  should  it  happen 
that  the  said  Sir  Richard  die 
within  the  term  of  24  years 
aforesaid  then  the  said  rent  of 
£20  shall  be  fully  extinguished 
and  the  said  term  come  to  an 
end  and  remain  void  thence¬ 
forth.  And  if  the  said  two 
parts  of  either  of  the  two 
manors  aforesaid  be  wasted  or 
destroyed  within  the  said  term 
of  24  years  by  enemies  from 
Scotland  in  part  or  in  whole 
than  the  said  rent  of  £20  for 
the  portion  so  wasted  shall 
be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
said  lady.  And  the  said  lady 
Elizabeth  her  heirs  or  their 
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teyndreit  les  ditz  deux  parties 
des  ditz  deux  manoirs  durant 
tout  le  terme  en  auxi  bone 
estate  ou  melior  come  el  les 
resceust  sils  ne  soient  degastez 
ou  destruytes  come  desuis  est 
dit.  En  testemoignaunce  de 
quele  chose  les  parties  avant- 
ditz  a  ycestes  endentures  en- 
trechangeablement  ont  mys 
leur  sealx.  Done  le  vendredy 
prochein  devaunt  la  feste  del 
Purificacion  de  Nostre  Dame, 
lan  du  regne  le  roy  Richard 
Seconde  vyngt  et  primer. 


assigns  shall  sustain  and  main¬ 
tain  the  said  two  parts  of  the 
said  two  manors  during  the 
whole  term  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  she  received  them  in 
or  better,  if  they  be  not 
wasted  or  destroyed  as  is 
aforesaid.  In  attestation  of 
which  the  parties  aforesaid 
have  interchangeably  set  their 
seals  to  these  indentures. 
Given  on  the  Friday  next 
before  the  feast  of  Purification 
of  our  Lady  in  the  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Richard  the 
Second  the  21st. 


CHARTER  XIX.  (Friday,  April  28th,  1419). 


Ceste  endenture  faite  paren- 
tre  Richard  Vernon  Chr.  dune 
parte  et  Rouland  Thornburgh 
Esquier  dautre  parte  tesmoigne 
qe  come  le  dit  Richard  ad 
graunte  et  a  ferme  lesse  a 
William  de  Stapelton  les 
manoirs  de  Meburne  et  Neuby 
ove  toutz  lez  appertenaunces 
en  le  Contee  de  Westmerland 
et  toutz  les  autres  terres  et 
tentz  queux  le  dit  Richard 
avoit  in  mesme  le  Conte,  a 
avoir  et  tener  al  dit  William 
sez  heires  et  ses  assignes  as 
termez  de  dis  ans  sicome  par 
une  endenture  parentre  eux 
fait  plainement  appiert ;  Sac- 
hez  moy  levauntdit  Richard 
aveir  lesse  et  graunte  a  levaunt¬ 
dit  Rouland  Thornburgh  les 
dites  manoirs  de  Meburne  et 
Neuby  ove  toutz  les  autres 
terres  et  tentz  avauntditz  en 
mesme  le  Contee  a  avoir  et 


This  indenture  made  be¬ 
tween  Richard  Vernon,  Kt., 
on  the  one  part  and  Rouland 
Thornborough,  Esqre.,  on  the 
other  bears  witness  that 
whereas  the  said  Richard  has 
granted  and  leased  “  at 
ferme  ”  to  William  de  Staple- 
ton  the  manors  of  Meaburn  and 
Newby  with  all  their  appur¬ 
tenances  in  the  County  of  West¬ 
morland,  and  all  the  other  lands 
and  tenements  which  the  said 
Richard  has  in  the  same 
County,  for  the  said  William 
his  heirs  and  his  assigns  to 
have  and  to  hold  for  the  term 
of  10  years  as  appears  plainly 
by  an  indenture  between  them 
drawn  up.  Know  ye  that  I, 
the  aforesaid  Richard  have 
(now)  leased  and  granted  to 
the  aforesaid  Rouland  Thorn- 
borough  the  said  manors  of 
Meaburn  and  Newby  with  all 
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tenir  mesme  les  mmoirs  terrez 
et  tentz  ove  les  appert[en- 
aunces]  avauntditz  al  dit 
Rouland  sez  heires  et  ses 
assignes  pur  terme  de  16  ans 
prochein  avenir  apres  levaunt- 
dit  terme,  le  djt  William  des 
manoirs  terres  e  tentz  ove 
les  appertenauncez  susditz  par 
le  dit  Richard  par  endenture 
lessez  rendant  annuelment  a 
moy  le  dit  Richard  mes  heires 
et  assignes  a  Haddon  en  le 
Contee  de  Derby  50  marcs 
6s.  8d.  dusuel  moneis  dengle- 
terre  cestasavoir  le  jour  del 
Purificacion  Nostre  Dame  £16 
16s.  8d.  et  le  jour  de  Sent 
Piere  ladmincle  adonqz  pros- 
chein  ensuant  £16  16s.  8d.  Et 
sil  adveigne  qe  le  dit  rent  de 
50  marcs  6s.  8d.  soit  ad  arere 
en  partie  ou  en  tout  as  ascunz 
des  jours  avanditz  qe  adonqz 
bien  lese  al  dit  Richard  sez 
heires  et  ses  assignes  en  toutz 
les  maneres  terres  tentz  rentez 
et  services  ove  les  appurten- 
auncez  avanditz  reentrere  et 
in  son  primere  estate  retenir, 
cestes  presentz  endentures 
nient  contresteantz.  Et  lev- 
aundit  Richard  voet  et  graunte 
par  ycestez  qe  sil  adveigne, 
qe  Dieu  defende,  qe  ascun 
hostee  ou  multitude  de  poeple 
dez  ennemies  de  Scoces  ove 
fete  de  guerre  vynent  et  ardent 
les  manoirs  et  tentz  avantditz 
ou  parcelles  de  ceus,  qe  adonqz 
le  dit  Rouland  serra  discharge 
del  tant  de  service  come  appeirt 
des  manoirs  et  tents  ou  les 


the  other  lands  and  tenements 
aforesaid  in  the  same  County 
to  the  said  Rouland  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  to  be  had  and 
held,  these  manors  lands  and 
tenements  and  their  appur¬ 
tenances  for  the  term  of  16 
years  next  ensuing  after  the 
term  of  10  years  aforesaid 
granted  to  the  said  William  : 
[Rouland]  paying  annually 
from  the  manors  and  lands 
and  tenements  with  appur¬ 
tenances  aforesaid  leased  to 
him  by  the  aforesaid  Richard 
by  indenture,  to  me  the  said 
Richard  my  heirs  and  assigns 
at  Haddon  in  the  County  of 
Derby  50  marcs  6  shillings  and 
8  pence  of  current  English 
money  :  that  is  to  say  on  the 
day  of  Purification  of  our  Lady 
£16  16s.  8d.  and  the  Day  of 
St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  (then) 
next  ensuing  £16  16s.  8d.  And 
should  it  happen  that  the 
said  rent  of  50  marcs  6s.  8d. 
be  in  arrear  in  part  or  in  whole 
at  any  of  the  aforesaid  days, 
then  the  said  Richard,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  re-enter  on  all  the 
manors,  lands,  tenements  and 
rents  and  services,  with  their 
appurtenances  aforesaid,  and 
place  them  as  they  were  before 
the  lease,  the  present  inden¬ 
tures  notwithstanding.  And 
the  aforesaid  Richard  wills  and 
grants  hereby  that  if  it  chance 
— which  God  forbid — that  any 
hostile  band  or  troop  of  the 
enemies  from  Scotland  arrayed 
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appurtenantz  ou  parcellez  de 
cenx  issint  ardes  et  destruez. 
Et  auxi  le  dit  Rouland  voet  et 
graunte  par  ycestes  de  repere- 
ler  et  meintender  les  measons 
manoirs  moilleynez  edificacions 
et  tentz  avantditz  durant  le 
terme  de  16  ans  suisditz  en 
auxi  bone  plite  et  estate  come 
ils  sont,  jour  de  fesance  de 
cestes.  Et  outre  le  dit  Rouland 
voet  et  graunte  par  ycestez  pur 
repareler  la  sale  et  les  cham- 
bres  a  ycell  annexes  al  value 
de  60s.  et  mesme  la  sale  et  les 
chambres  duront  le  terme 
avandit  al  fyne  de  dit  terme 
en  auxi  bon  plite  et  estate 
eux  dimittera.  Et  auxi  le  dit 
Rouland  graunt  par  ycestes  qe 
ne  lessera  toutz  les  manoirs 
terres  et  tentz  avantditz  a 
nully  saunz  agre  et  assent  le 
dit  Richard.  Et  auxi  le  dit 
Richard  voet  et  graunte  par 
ycestez  qe  le  dit  Rouland 
avera  en  ferme  les  manoirs 
terres  et  tentz  suisditz  ove  les 
les  appurtenantz  apres  le  fyne 
de  dit  ferme  de  16  ans  de  vaunt 
toutz  autres  issint  qe  le  dit 
Rouland  voet  doner  tant  come 
ascun  autre  pur  eux  voet 
doner  sauntz  fraude  ou  male 
engyne.  Et  auxi  le  dit  Richard 
graunte  par  ycestez  pur  relesser 
4  marcz  del  ferme  de  darrein 
terme  del  an  8me  de  16  ans 
avantditz.  Et  a  les  coven- 
auntes  avantditz  de  parte  le 
dit  Rouland  grauntez  a  per- 
fourmer  le  dit  Rouland  soy 
oblige  al  dit  Richard  en  cent 


for  war  come  and  burn  the 
manors  and  tenements  afore¬ 
said  or  parts  of  them  :  then 
the  said  Rouland  shall  be 
discharged  of  that  proportion 
of  the  service  which  appertains 
to  the  manors  and  tenements 
with  the  appurtenances  or 
parcels  of  them  so  burnt  and 
destroyed.  And  also  the  said 
Rouland  wills  and  grants  here¬ 
by  that  he  will  repair  and 
maintain  the  houses,  manors, 
mills,  buildings  and  tenements 
aforesaid  during  the  term  of 
16  years  aforesaid  in  as  good 
plight  and  condition  as  they 
are  on  the  day  of  making  these 
indentures.  And  besides  the 
said  Rouland  wills  and  grants 
hereby  that  he  will  repair  the 
hall  and  the  rooms  adjoining 
to  the  extent  of  60s.  and  main¬ 
tain  them  during  his  term  of 
lease  and  hand  them  over  at 
the  end  of  the  term  in  as  good 
plight  and  condition.  And 
also  the  said  Rouland  grants 
hereby  that  he  will  not  lease 
any  of  the  manors,  lands  and 
tenements  aforesaid  to  any  one 
without  the  leave  and  assent 
of  the  said  Richard,  and  also 
the  said  Richard  wills  and 
grants  hereby  that  the  said 
Rouland  shall  have  “  at 
ferme  ”  the  manors,  lands  and 
tenements  aforesaid  with  ap¬ 
purtenances  after  the  end  of 
the  said  term  of  16  years  in 
preference  to  all  other  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  said  Rouland 
be  willing  to  give  as  much  as 
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marcz.  En  testimoigneaunce 
de  quellez  choses  les  ditez 
Richard  et  Rouland  entre- 
changeablement  a  ycestez  ont 
mys  lour  seilez.  Escript  le 
vendr(ed)y  proschein  apres  la 
fest  de  Seint  Mark  lan  du  reigne 
le  roi  Henry  quynt  puis  le  con¬ 
quest  septisme. 


CHARTER  XX.  (August 

Hec  indentura  facta  inter 
Ricardum  Vernon  militem  ex 
una  parte  et  Willelmum  Thorn¬ 
burgh  armigerum  ex  altera 
parte  testatur  quod  predictus 
Ricardus  tradidit  et  ad  firmam 
dimisit  prefato  Willo  maneria 
sua  de  Meborne  et  Neweby 
cum  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis 
in  Comitatu  Westmerlande, 
habenda  et  tenenda  predicta 
maneria  cum  omnibus  pertin¬ 
entiis  prefato  Willo.  heredibus 
et  assignatis  suis  a  festa  Sti 
Martini  in  Hyeme  proxime 
futura  post  datum  presentis 
usque  ad  finem  termini  20 
annorum  ex  tunc  proxime 
sequentium  et  plenarie  com- 
pletorum  :  reddendo  inde  an- 
nuatim  prefato  Ricardo  aut 


any  other  for  them  in  good 
faith  and  without  insidious 
dealing.  And  also  the  said 
Richard  grants  hereby  that 
he  will  remit  4  marcs  of  the 
“  ferm  ”  for  the  last  8  years 
of  the  16  years  aforesaid. 
And  the  said  Rouland  con¬ 
sents  to  be  bound  in  100 
marcs  to  the  said  Richard  to 
perform  the  covenant  afore¬ 
said.  In  attestation  of  which 
things  the  said  Richard  and 
Rouland  have  interchangeably 
set  hereto  their  seals.  Written 
on  the  Friday  next  after  the 
feast  of  St.  Mark  in  the  7th 
year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  Vth  after  the  Conquest. 

4TH,  16  Hen.  VI.,  1438). 

This  indenture  made  be¬ 
tween  Richard  Vernon,  Kt., 
on  the  one  part  and  William 
Thornborough,  Esquire,  on  the 
other  witnesses  that  the  afore¬ 
said  Richard  has  handed  over 
and  leased  at  ferm  to  the  afore¬ 
said  William  his  manors  of 
Meaburn  and  Newby  with  all 
their  belongings  in  the  County 
of  Westmorland  :  the  afore¬ 
said  manors  with  all  that 
belongs  thereto  to  be  had  and 
held  by  the  aforesaid  William, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  from  the 
feast  of  St.  Martin  in  Winter 
next  to  come  after  the  date  of 
this  present,  to  the  end  of  the 
term  of  20  years  then  following 
and  fully  completed  :  he  pay¬ 
ing  thence  yearly  to  the  afore- 
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ejus  attornatis  seu  executori- 
bus  suis  apud  Haddon  in 
Comitatu  Derbeie  33  libras 
sterlingas  bone  et  legalis 
monete  Anglie  ad  duos  ter- 
minos,  videlicet  ad  festam  Sti 
Martini  in  Yeme  et  Pentecoste 
per  equales  porciones.  Et  si 
contingat  predictam  firmam 
33  librarum  ultra  aliquem 
terminum  quo  solvenda  debeat 
in  parte  vel  in  toto  a  retro 
esse  non  solutam  per  40  dies, 
quod  ex  tunc  bene  licebit 
prefato  Ricardo  heredibus  et 
assignatis  suis  in  predicta 
maneria  cum  omnibus  suis 
pertinentiis  reintrare  rehabere 
et  in  suo  pristine  statu  possi- 
dere  ac  predictum  Willelmum 
heredes  et  executores  suos 
totaliter  expellere  hac  inden- 
tura  non  obstante.  Et  predic- 
tus  Willelmus  heredes  et  execu¬ 
tores  sui  predicta  maneria 
cum  omnibus  edificiis  dictis 
maneriis  spectantibus  cum  suis 
pertinentiis,  sumptibus  suis 
propriis  bene  et  sufficienter 
reparabit  sustentabit  et  main- 
tenebit  et  ea  ad  finem  ter¬ 
mini  sui  predicti  sic  sufficienter 
reparata  dimittet ;  et  quod 
non  licebit  predicto  Willo. 
heredibus  nec  executoribus 
suis  predicta  maneria  cum 
suis  pertinentiis  alicui  ad  fir¬ 
mam  dimittere  sine  licentia 
predicti  Ricardi  heredum  et 
executorum  suorum.  Et  si 
contingat  predicta  maneria  per 
Skotos  combusta  fuerint,  ut 
absit,  quod  tunc  predictus 


said  Richard  or  his  attorneys 
or  executors  33  pounds  sterling 
of  good  and  lawful  English 
money  at  Haddon  in  the 
County  of  Derby,  at  two 
terms,  namely  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  Winter  and 
at  Pentecost,  by  equal  por¬ 
tions.  And  should  it  happen 
that  the  aforesaid  ferm  of  ^33 
after  the  term  at  which  it 
should  be  paid  is  in  arrear 
and  not  paid  for  40  days  that 
then  the  aforesaid  Richard, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  shall  be 
at  full  liberty  to  re-enter  into 
the  aforesaid  manors  with  the 
appurtenances  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  again  as  before  the  lease 
and  possess  them  and  expel 
the  aforesaid  William,  his 
heirs  and  executors  completely, 
this  indenture  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  And  the  aforesaid 
William,  his  heirs  and  execu¬ 
tors  shall  well  and  sufficiently 
repair  and  keep  in  order  and 
maintain  the  said  manors 
with  all  buildings  thereto  be¬ 
longing  with  all  appurtenances 
at  their  own  costs,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  aforesaid  term  hand 
them  back  thus  sufficiently 
repaired  :  And  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  aforesaid 
William,  his  heirs  or  execu- 
to  lease  the  aforesaid  manors 
with  their  belongings  to  any 
one  without  leave  of  the 
aforesaid  Richard,  his  heirs 
and  executors.  And  should 
it  happen  that  the  aforesaid 
manors  are  burnt  by  the 
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Willelmus  de  reparatione  dic- 
torum  maneriorum  disonere- 
tur.  Et  ego  vero  predictus 
Rictrdus  et  heredes  mei  omnia 
predicta  maneria  cum  suis 
pertinentiis  prefato  Willelmo 
hereiibus  et  assignatis  suis 
in  forma  predicta  durante 
termino  predicto  contra  omnes 
genies  warrantizabimus  et  def- 
fendemus.  In  cujus  rei  testi¬ 
monium  his  indenturis  partes 
predicte  sigilla  sua  alternatim 
apposuerunt.  Datum  apud 
Herlaston  4to  die  Augusti 
Anno  regni  regis  Henrici  Sexti 
post  conquestum  i6°. 


Scots — which  God  forbid — 
then  the  aforesaid  William 
shall  be  exonerated  from 
repair  of  the  aforesaid  manors. 
And  I  the  aforesaid  Richard 
will  warrant  and  defend  all 
the  said  manors  and  their 
appurtenances  to  the  aforesaid 
William,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
according  to  the  agreement 
aforesaid  against  all  men  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  aforesaid.  In 
attestation  of  which  the 
parties  aforesaid  have  alter¬ 
nately  affixed  their  seals. 
Given  at  Herlaston  the  4th 
day  of  August  in  the  16th 
year  of  Henry  the  Sixth  after 
the  Conquest. 


Extract  from  de  Banco  91  (206  d.). 
Michaelmas  19  and  20  Edw.  I.,  1291. 


The  same  Michael  (de  Hartecla)  was  summoned  to  answer  Mr. 
Adam  le  Fraunceys,  Thomas  le  Sauvage,  John  le  Fraunceys  the 
elder,  and  John  le  Fraunceys,  executors  of  the  will  of  Gilbert 
le  Fraunceys,  on  the  plea  that  he  would  pay  them  £220*  which 
he  unjustly  detains,  etc.  The  executors  state  by  their  attorney 
that  on  the  Sunday  before  the  Purification  in  the  6th  year  of  the 
present  King,  1278,  an  arrangement  had  been  made  between 
Gilbert  le  Fraunceys,  whose  executors  they  are,  and  Michael 
de  Hartecla,  by  which  Gilbert  granted  to  Michael  the  marriage 
of  his  son  and  heir  for  the  benefit  (ad  opus)  of  Isabel,  Michael’s 
daughter,  and  also  gave  his  manor  of  Newby  to  Richard  and 
Isabel  in  free  marriage,  f  and  that  Gilbert  put  Richard  and 
Isabel  in  seisin  of  the  manor  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
agreement.  And  for  this  Michael  bound  himself  to  Gilbert  and 


*  The  sum  given  in  the  Assize  Roll  (987),  in  which  the  relationship  of  the 
two  Johns  is  stated,  seems  to  be  £ 120 .  (These  Trans.,  n.s.  xi.,  p.  340.) 

t  Free  marriage  meant  a  marriage  endowed  by  a  relative  of  husband  or 
wife  with  land  in  fee  simple  and  in  special  tail  ;  the  land  was  to  be  held  of 
the  donor  by  fealty  only  till  the  fourth  generation — three  after  the  persons 
married,  free  of  all  other  service  to  the  donor  during  that  time. 
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his  heirs  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  as  follows  :  within  8  days  £100, 
at  the  next  Michaelmas  £ 60 ,  and  at  the  following  Michaelmas 
(1279)  £60,  on  the  stipulation  that  if  William,  eldest  son  and  heir 
of  Michael,  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Gilbert,  he  should  be 
acquitted  of  ^120  of  the  debt.  They  also  state  that  Michael, 
by  means  of  the  aforesaid  grant,  was  “  put  in  seisin  ”  of  the 
body  of  Richard  and  married  Isabel  to  Richard  afterwards, 
and  that  Richard  and  Isabel  obtained  seisin  of  the  manor  by 
the  same  gift  and  are  still  in  possession  of  it.  They  also  state 
that  William  de  Hartcla  did  not  marry  Alice,  and  that  the  claim 
for  the  whole  debt  was  therefore  Gilbert’s  right,  but  Michael 
did  not  pay  while  Gilbert  lived,  nor  has  he  paid  the  executors, 
but  distinctly  refuses,  and  to  their  damage  to  the  amount  of  100s. 

Michael,  by  his  attorney,  states  that  after  the  death  of  Gilbert, 
who  held  part  of  his  lands  in  chief  under  the  King,  the  right 
of  wardship  of  lands  and  heir  was  the  King’s,  because  Richard 
was  under  age  ;  that  he  had  been  challenged  before  the  King 
for  marrying  them  without  the  King  being  consulted  when  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage  he  was  in  the  King’s  service  ( fuit  minister 
regis),  and  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  the  King,  and  he  made  peace 
with  the  King  by  paying  ^300.  And,  since  the  marriage  had 
cost  him  so  much,  he  asks  whether  the  executors  ought  to  sue. 

The  executors  reply  that  on  the  day  when  the  arrangement 
was  made  Richard  and  Isabel  were  old  enough  to  consent  to 
the  marriage  and  did  consent,  and  plighted  troth  the  same  day  ; 
that  Gilbert  gave  the  person  of  Richard  to  Michael  the  same 
day,  and  that  Michael  could  easily  have  had  the  marriage  cele¬ 
brated  before  Gilbert’s  death,  and  that  he  did  not  do  this  although 
there  was  sufficient  time,  and  this  they  are  prepared  to  prove  ; 
and  that  Michael’s  remissness,  causing  the  wardship  to  fall  into 
the  King’s  hands  whereby  he  had  to  pay  the  fine,  gave  him 
no  claim  to  release  from  the  debt.  Michael’s  answer  was  to 
repeat  his  former  statement,  and  for  proof  of  his  having  had  to 
pay  the  £300  he  appealed  to  the  “  record.” 

The  case  was  postponed  for  the  production  of  the  “  record.” 

Since  the  day  of  the  agreement  was  Sunday,  January 
30th  in  that  year,  and  the  King’s  writ  after  the  intelligence 
of  Gilbert’s  death  had  reached  him  was  dated  March 
7th,  there  was  not  over  much  time  for  Michael,  and  in 
fact  it  would  seem  that  Gilbert’s  death  was  altogether 
unexpected. 
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Extract  from  Assize  Roll  984,  of  the  Year  1291. 

The  bailiff  of  Richard  le  Fraunceys  stated  that  one  Walter 
de  Ravenesby  held  the  tenements  in  dispute  and  died  leaving 
no  heir,  and  that  Richard  entered  into  possession  of  them  as 
being  his  “  escheat,”*  and  therefore  did  no  wrong. 

John,  the  claimant,  said  that  Walter  did  not  die  without  an 
heir,  for  he  himself,  as  his  brother  and  heir,  entered  into  possession, 
and  was  in  seisin  till  he  was  dispossessed  by  Richard.  Richard’s 
bailiff  replied  that  Walter  could  have  no  heir  unless  he  had  a 
child  of  his  own,  because  he  was  born  before  the  solemnization 
of  marriage  of  his  parents,  and  according  to  the  law  and  custom 
of  the  realm  he  could  only  have  an  heir  if  he  had  a  child.  He 
added  that  the  tenements  were  perquisitions  by  Walter  of  his 
father,  and  therefore  he  did  not  come  into  possession  as  his 
father’s  son  and  heir.  John  insisted  that  his  brother  Walter 
did  succeed  to  his  father  as  his  heir,  and  was  possessed  of  the 
tenements  in  demesne  as  of  fee,  and  that  he  succeeded  to  him 
naturally  as  to  his  right. 

The  Jury’s  verdict  was  that  the  tenements  once  belonged  to 
a  Walter  de  Ravenesby  who  in  his  last  days  wished  to  go  and 
stay  with  a  sister  who  lived  at  Crakenthorp,  and  left  Walter, 
John’s  brother,  in  charge  of  his  goods  in  Meaburn  Maud  with 
his  other  servants  ;  that  he  died  seised  of  the  lands  in  Meaburn 
in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  and  after  his  decease  the  aforesaid 
Walter,  brother  of  John,  succeeded  to  them  as  son  and  heir, 
and  was  likewise  seised  in  them,  and  that  when  the  corpse  of 
this  Walter  was  carried  out  to  burial,  John  held  himself  in  the 
tenements  as  brother  and  heir,  and  remained  in  them  while  the 
corpse  was  carried  the  distance  of  an  arrow-shot  from  the  home 
and  tenements.!  Wherefore  they  say  that  Richard  le  Fraunceys 
and  the  others  named  in  the  writ,  except  John,  son  of  William 
le  Fraunceys,  unjustly  dispossessed  him.  John  de  Ravenesby  (it 
was  decided)  was  to  recover  possession,  and  damages  were 
awarded  against  Richard  of  50s.,  the  Court  having  30s.  of  the 
fine. 


*  On  the  ground  of  failure  of  heirs  :  a  tenement  thus  vacant  returned 
into  the  lord’s  hands,  there  being  no  grantee. 

t  “  In  eisdem  tenementis  remansit  dum  corpus  de  domo  et  tenementis 
per  tractum  unius  sagitte  asportatur.” 
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Extract  from  de  Banco  149  (M.  125  d.), 
Michaelmas,  32  Edw.  I.,  1304. 

John  de  Hertford  sues  Richard  de  Vernun,  whom  Grimbald 
le  Fraunceys  calls  to  warranty,  for  i  messuage,  160  acres  of  land, 
6  of  meadow  and  the  moiety  of  a  mill  in  Barton  juxta  Melsamby 
(Yorks.),  of  the  value  of  ^15  yearly,  as  his  right,  etc.  Grimbald, 
he  says,  had  ingress  only  after  disseisin,  which  William  de  Kendale 
had  wrought  to  Alan  de  Hertford,  his  grandfather,  whose  heir 
he  is,  etc.  Richard  appears  by  attorney  and  calls  to  warranty 
William,  son  of  Nicholas  le  Butiller,  who  is  under  age,  and 
petitions  for  the  case  to  be  postponed  till  he  is  of  age.  John 
replies  that  Richard  has  no  right  by  statute  to  call  William  to 
warranty,  for  neither  William  nor  any  ancestor  of  his  had  posses¬ 
sion  after  his  grandfather  Alan  was  in  seisin,  either  of  demesne 
or  of  services  that  would  give  him  any  power  of  warranty.  And 
he  petitions  for  judgment  on  this.  Richard  states  in  answer 
that  one  Richard  le  Butiller,  ancestor  of  the  aforesaid  William, 
son  of  Nicholas,  whose  heir  he  is,  was  in  possession  by  seisin,  in 
demesne  and  in  fee  after  the  seisin  of  Alan,  and  that  this  Richard 
le  Butiller  granted  the  tenements  to  one  John  le  Fraunceys, 
grandfather  { avo )  of  the  aforesaid  Richard  de  Vernon,  whose 
heir  Richard  is,  in  exchange  for  other  tenements  in  Saundon 
(Sandon),  in  Staffordshire. 

Both  sides  placed  themselves  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

The  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
have  a  jury  on  the  morrow  of  Purification.  The  case 
was  then  deferred  till  the  Easter  term  of  34  Edw.  I. 
(1306).  At  this  last  term  the  parties  appeared  and  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  was  handed  in.  The  record  of  that 
verdict  was  this  : 

Afterwards  at  Shireburn  in  Elmed,  on  the  Monday  before 
mid-Lent  of  the  33rd  year  of  the  present  King,  before  L.  de 
Thrikingham  and  Robert  de  Bonington,  Kt.,  came  the  aforesaid 
John  and  Richard  by  attorney  and  the  jury  ;  who  state  on  oath 
that  one  William  de  Lancaster,  baron  of  Kendale,  was  once  in 
possession  of  the  aforesaid  tenements  now  sued  for ;  and  that 
wishing  to  make  his  wife  joint  owner  with  himself  he  made  out 
a  charter  of  enfeoffment  to  the  aforesaid  Richard  le  Butiller, 
his  seneschal  at  the  time,  granting  the  tenements  to  him  so  that 
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when  Richard  had  been  in  possession  of  them  for  a  time  he 
might  re-enfeoff  him  and  his  wife  jointly  in  them.  And  when 
William  sent  Richard,  fortified  with  letters  from  himself,  to 
obtain  seisin,  one  Constans  de  Kneton,  William’s  tenant  (fir- 
marius)  there,  refused  to  let  Richard  enter  the  premises  or  have 
seisin  till  his  term  should  be  up.  Richard,  returning  to  his  master 
without  having  had  seisin,  learnt  that  William  de  Lancaster 
was  dead.  Richard,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  aside  by  this 
(non  obstante  movte  domini  sui)  ;  he  went  to  the  aforesaid  John 
le  Fraunceys,  who  was  at  that  time  possessed  of  great  power 
(tunc  temp  oris  magne  potestatis  existentem),  and  asked  for  help 
to  secure  the  seisin  on  the  strength  of  the  charter.  And  John 
and  Richard,  in  conjunction,  made  entry  and  ejected  the  said 
tenant,  and  in  conjunction  held  the  tenements  till  the  aforesaid 
Richard  gave  them  to  John  in  exchange  for  those  mentioned  in 
Staffordshire. 

Asked  if  the  seisin  which  William  de  Lancaster  had 
was  before  seisin  which  Alan  de  Hertford  had  or  later, 
they  stated  that  it  was  later. 

There  was  no  decision,  and  the  case  was  adjourned 
till  the  next  session.  At  the  next  session  Richard  was 
represented  but  not  John. 

Note  on  the  Fee  of  Meaburn  Maud  and  some  other 
le  Fraunceys  Fees. 

The  tenures  or,  to  use  another  term,  the  fees  of  Mediaeval 
times  seem  sometimes  sufficiently  complicated,  and  it  is 
not  altogether  easy  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
they  fitted  in  with  one  another.  Of  Mauds  Meaburn 
as  a  Morville  fee  we  know  but  little.  With  it  as  a  Veteri- 
pont  fee  we  begin  to  obtain  more  details,  but  most  of 
what  we  learn  is  after  the  time  when  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Veteriponts,  or  rather  their  descendants,  were  in 
possession  of  the  barony  of  Appleby.  Under  Ivo  de 
Veteripont,  Maud’s  Meaburne  seems  to  have  been  one 
whole  ;  within  it  were  certain  holdings,  apparently  not 
freeholds  ;  a  number  of  freeholders,  eight  at  any  rate 
in  the  moiety  which  he  gave  to  his  daughter  Joan  ;  how 
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many  in  the  other  moiety  which  he  seems  to  have  kept 
in  his  own  hands  there  is  at  present  no  means  of  knowing. 
This  moiety  as  direct  fee,  and  Joan’s  as  a  mesne  lordship, 
became  her  brother  Robert’s  on  Ivo’s  death.  So  far 
the  matter,  perhaps,  seems  simple  enough,  but  more  is 
to  be  revealed  later  on.  Robert,  son  of  Ivo,  granted 
the  whole  manor  and  all  its  rights  and  services  and  other 
belongings  to  John  le  Fraunceys  “  for  his  homage  and 
service  a  pound  of  cumin  given  yearly  at  Carlisle, 
at  the  time  of  the  fair  there,  was  to  be  the  representative 
of  his  service.  The  homage  made  it  a  military  fee,  and 
the  arrangement  would  be  that  John  and  his  successors 
would  do  the  homage  to  Robert  and  his  successors,  and 
Robert  and  his  successors  would  do  the  homage  to  the 
superior  lord  and  his  successors.  Joan’s  moiety  was 
for  her  homage  and  service  to  Ivo  her  father  ;  these 
would  be  due  afterwards  to  Robert,  and  later  still  to 
John  le  Fraunceys,  and  his  to  Robert.  Joan,  as  two 
of  our  charters  tell  us,  granted  out  to  John  Luveles  and 
William,  son  of  Roger,  more  freeholds  for  homage  and 
service  to  her,  and  this  would  hardly  be  by  displacing 
any  of  the  eight  who  were  already  on  the  ground  when 
her  father  made  his  grant.*  They  would  be  escheats, 
i.e.,  tenements  vacant  by  failure  of  heirs.  Presumably, 
therefore,  she  had  eight  freeholders  under  her,,  bound 
to  homage  and  service,  and  therefore  liable  to  their 
proportion  of  the  cornage  dues  which  belonged  to  military 
fees  ;  and  over  these  she  had  the  right  of  wardship 
and  the  profits  of  the  wardship.  Besides  these  there 
were  other  tenancies,  some  probably  following  the  lines 
of  socage  tenures,  giving  rents  as  services  and  giving 
her  no  claim  to  wardship  ;  and  there  may  have  been 
some  that  answered  to  neither  description.  Below  these 
again  were  the  servile  tenures,  as  permanent  as  the  rest, 


*  The  grant  is  given  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  (see  Parker’s  volume)  and  recited  in 
Rot.  Cur.  Reg.,  125  of  Easter,  27  Hen.  III.  (1243). 
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but  with  services  attached,  which  were  not  considered 
freehold  services,  and  held  by  compulsion  to  work  on 
certain  days,  or  certain  sets  of  days  on  the  demesne — 
the  stock  of  these  last  on  the  holdings  belonged  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee.  We  thus  reach  the  lowest  of  the  grades 
below  the  manorial  lord,  and  for  anything  that  appears  to 
the  contrary  the  freeholders  themselves  had  holdings  held 
by  socage  or  servile  tenure  under  them. 

Now  for  those  above  the  manorial  lord.  In  1250 
(Rot.  Cur.  Regis  141)  John  le  Fraunceys  appeared  against 
Robert  de  Veteripont  on  the  plea  that  he  would  acquit 
him  of  the  service  due  from  his  free  tenure  in  “  Maldes- 
mebrunne  ”  which  John  de  Bayllol  was  requiring  of  him, 
and  Robert,  who  is  mesne  ( medius )  between  them,  he 
claims,  ought  to  discharge  it.  Robert  did  not  appear, 
and  there  was  adjournment,  and  I  have  not  found  the 
record  of  the  result  of  this.  But  Robert  admitted  in 
the  next  year  that  he  had  granted  to  John  de  Baylolf 
and  his  heirs  the  whole  service  of  John  le  Fraunceys 
for  two  other  places  (see  these  Transactions,  n.s.,  xi., 
321),  and  John  sued  for  quittance.  At  the  time  when 
this  service  was  required  by  Baliol  the  barony  of  Appleby 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Veteriponts  some  fifty  years, 
and  the  baron  of  the  time  was  Robert,  grandson  of  the 
original  grantee,  kinsman  of  Robert,  son  of  Ivo,  and 
there  were  services  due  from  Maud’s  Meaburn  to  the 
possessor  of  the  barony. 

Was  the  fee  then  a  divided  fee  held  in  part  under 
Balliol  and  in  part  under  Veteripont,  or  which  was  the 
superior  lord  ?  An  entry  in  Assize  Roll  981,  of  7  Edw. 
I.  (1278-9)  carries  the  enquiry  further.  “  Devorgill 
widow  of  John  de  Balliol,  Margaret  de  Ferrars  Countess 
of  Derby,  Elen  widow  of  Alan  la  Zouche,  Alexander  Earl 
of  Buchan  and  Elisabeth  his  wife  sue  Roger  de  Clifford 
and  Isabel  his  wife  for  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Wynton, 
Kyng’s  Meburne,  Appleby,  Burgh,  and  Kirkeby  Stephan  ; 
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and  Roger  de  Leyburne  and  Idonea  his  wife  for  the  other 
moiety  of  this  manor  as  the  right  and  heredity  of  Devorgil, 
Margaret,  Elen  and  Elisabeth.” 

Unfortunately  this  is  all  there  is  of  this  entry,  no  trial 
is  reported  and  no  particulars  given. 

Now  the  “  manor,”  to  use  the  term  employed  in  this 
entry,  as  apart  from  the  shrievalty  of  the  county,  is 
described  in  the  early  Inqq.  p.  mortem  of  Roger  de 
Clifford  and  Roger  de  Leyburn  thus  : — 


1  Roger  de  Clifford’s  moiety, 
j  Inq.  p.  mortem,  C.  Edw.  I., 

I  File  35  (5)- 

Bruham,  the  whole  manor. 

Merton,  a  moiety  of  the 
manor. 

Appelby,  a  moiety  of  the 
manor. 

Meburn  Regis,  3  parts  of 
the  manor. 

Winton,  a  moiety  of  the 
manor. 

Burg-under-Staynmor  a 
moiety  of  the  manor. 

Qwinfel  1  a  moiety  of  the 

Mallerstang  I  forest. 


|  Roger  de  Leyburne’s  moiety, 
j  Inq.  p.  mortem,  C.  Edw.  I., 

I  File  39  (1). 

Kirkby  Stephan,  the  whole 
manor. 

Merton,  a  moiety  of  the  manor. 

Appleby,  a  moiety  of  the  manor. 

Mebrun  Regis,  one-fourth  of 
the  manor. 

Wynton,  a  moiety  of  the 
manor. 

Burg-under-Steynmor,  a 
moiety  of  the  manor. 

Quinnefel  la  moiety  of  the 

Malrestang  1  forest. 


These  descriptions  answer  fairly  well  to  the  “  manor  ” 
described  above  as  claimed.  The  forests  do  not  happen 
to  be  mentioned,  and  the  only  practical  addition  is 
Merton  (Long  Marton),  which  seems  to  have  had  a  some¬ 
what  separate  history. 

To  the  surprise  caused  by  this  entry  is  added  another. 
In  de  Banco  66  (Hil.  15  Edw.  I.),  of  1287  we  have  “  Richard 
le  Fraunceys  appears  by  attorney  against  John  de  Balliol 
on  the  plea  that  he  should  acquit  him  of  the  service 
which  Isabel  de  Clifford  requires  from  him  from  his  free 
tenement  which  he  holds  in  Meaburn  Maud,  of  which 
Isabel,  who  is  mesne  [media)  between  them,  ought  to 
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acquit  him.”  No  verdict  is  given,  for  John  de  Balliol 
did  not  appear. 

A  little  before  this,  at  the  Second  Inquisitio  post¬ 
mortem  of  Richard’s  father,  Gilbert  le  Fraunceys,  on 
Richard’s  attainment  of  majority  (1283),  the  jury  had 
returned  that  Gilbert  held  the  manor  of  Meaburn  Maud 
of  the  heirs  of  John  de  Baylol  (i.c.,  the  earlier  John, 
husband  of  Devorgil)  by  the  service  of  1  pound  of  cumin. 
At  the  earlier  Inquisitio  post-mortem,  1278,  held  just 
after  Gilbert’s  death,  the  return  was  that  he  held  the 
manor  by  service  in  part  to  the  heirs  of  Robert  de  Veteri- 
pont  ( i.e .,  the  baron)  and  in  part  to  Alexander  de  Balliol. 
Alexander  was  son  of  Devorgil  and  elder  brother  of  John, 
against  whom  the  suit  just  mentioned  was  brought. 

All  the  claimants  for  the  “  manor  ”  against  Roger  de 
Clifford  and  Isabel,  and  Roger  de  Leyburn  and  Idonea, 
were  heirs  of  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway  :  Devorgil,  daughter 
of  his  second  wife,  the  others  descendants  of  his  first  ; 
and  they  were  all  the  Galloway  heirs  left  at  the  time. 
But  from  elsewhere  we  find  that  Devorgil  had  also  rights 
and  claims  in  Yorkshire;  and  no  part  of  Yorkshire,  at 
any  rate,  was  Galloway  inheritance  proper. 

In  what  way,  then,  could  the  claim  come  ? 

Looking  back  through  the  Galloway  descent  we  find 
that  Roland,  son  of  Uchtred,  Lord  of  Galloway,  Constable 
of  Scotland  through  his  wife,  and  father  of  Alan,  married 
Eva  de  Morville,  daughter  of  Richard,  Constable  of 
Scotland.  This  Richard  was  he  who  married  Avice, 
daughter  of  William  de  Lancaster  I.  Dugdale,  in  his 
Baronage,  and  Farrer  ( Lancashire  Pipe  Rolls,  p.  19,  etc.) 
give  Richard  as  younger  son  of  Simon  de  Morville,  who 
seems,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  to  have  had  little  to 
do  with  Scotland.  Relying  on  this  statement  of  parent¬ 
age,  I  worked  out  the  provisional  scheme  of  the  de  Mor- 
villes  given  in  these  Transactions,  n.s.  ix.,  p.  265. 

But  now  comes  over  a  cloud  of  doubt,  and  following 
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that  a  glimmering  of  light.  Had  Hugh  de  Morville, 
of  notoriety  as  one  of  Becket’s  slaughterers,  brother  of 
Maud  of  Meaburne  (these  Transactions,  N.s.  xi.,  p.  313), 
two  sisters  who  would  inherit  if  his  progeny  failed, 
as  pretty  certainly  it  did  ?  But  if  so,  they  and  their 
descendants  would  be  co-heirs.  This  suggestion,  there¬ 
fore,  does  not  help  us,  for  the  Galloway  claim  was  to  the 
whole.  Eva,  wife  of  Roland  of  Galloway,  was  daughter 
of  Richard  de  Morville,  Constable  of  Scotland — what 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  be  son  of  Hugh  de 
Morville,  the  Hugh  who  founded  Dryburgh  Abbey,  who 
was  evidently  in  office  in  Scotland  and  witnessed  some 
of  the  royal  charters.  But  had  Hugh  any  son  named 
Richard  ?  In  the  Charter  Rolls  I  find,  as  witnesses  to 
a  charter  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots  to  St.  Peter’s,  York, 
“  Hugone  de  Morevilla  et  Ricardo  filio  suo.”  (Charter 
Rolls,  vol.  1,  Inspeximus  of  35  Edw.  I.  of  Charters  to 
St.  Peter’s,  York.)  A  mild  support  to  this  is  given  by 
the  charter  mentioned  by  Archdeacon  Prescott  [Register 
of  Wetherhal,  p.  187),  of  David  1.  to  Robert  de  Brus  granting 
him  Annandale  :  the  two  were  witnesses  to  the  charter, 
though  the  relationship  seems  not  to  be  mentioned. 

Then,  was  Richard,  Constable  of  Scotland,  elder 
brother  of  Hugh,  lord  of  Westmorland  and  Knares- 
borough,  Maud’s  brother  ?  If  so,  we  have  a  possibility 
of  working  out  the  claim.  King  John  had  granted, 
perhaps  arbitrarily,  the  manor  as  a  barony,  that  of 
Appleby,  to  Robert  de  Veteripont,  elder  son  of  Maud, 
sister  of  Hugh  and  also  of  Richard.  The  claim  against 
Clifford  and  Leyburn  would  be  that  the  Galloway  heiresses 
had  a  better  right  to  the  manor  (they  did  not  appear  to 
claim  the  shrievalty)  than  the  heirs  of  Maud,  because 
Richard  de  Morville,  Constable  of  Scotland,  elder  brother 
of  Hugh,  was  their  ancestor  and  by  right  of  strict  in¬ 
heritance  it  ought  to  come  to  them. 
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Taking  it  in  this  way  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
de  Morville  pedigree  is  necessary,  and  I  here  give  it  to 
correct  that  given  in  vol.  ix.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
seem  that  the  idea  I  mentioned  in  that  volume  is  the 
right  one,  viz.,  that  John  in  giving  the  barony  to  Robert 
de  Veteripont  was  continuing  it  purposely  in  de  Morville 
descent. 

The  whole  hypothesis,  however,  cuts  away  any  idea 
that  Simon  could  be  a  son  of  Hugh  and  brother  of  Richard 
de  Morville,  because  Simon  left  male  descendants  for 
several  generations,  and  the  hereditary  right  would  then 
be  theirs.  We  do  no  violence  to  chronology  by  supposing 
him  to  be  a  brother  to  the  first  Hugh,  him  of  Dryburgh 
fame.  For  Hugh  died  in  1162  and  Simon  in  1167. 

There  now  remains  the  consideration  of  the  other 
fees  in  Westmorland  held  by  this  branch  of  the  le 
Fraunceys  family. 

Wickerslack  was  held  of  Roald  de  Richmond  by  Gilbert, 
the  Inquisition  of  1278  informs  us.  There  is  a  curious 
sort  of  inversion  in  this.  Ivo  had  given  his  daughter 
Jania  or  Jama  to  Alan  de  Richemond  in  marriage,  as 
his  -charter  tells  us,  and  had  given  Alan’s  services  in 
Meaburn  to  his  other  daughter  Joan  when  he  gave  Joan 
the  moiety  of  the  manor  ;  these  services,  when  the 
family  of  le  Fraunceys  obtained  the  manor,  would  be 
due  to  them  (see  Robert’s  charter  above)  ;  but  Gilbert 
le  Fraunceys  held  Wickerslack  of  Roald,  who  was  son 
of  Alan  (Archdeacon  Prescott,  W ether hal,  p.  90)  :  he  was 
therefore  overlord  of  him  in  one  case  and  under  him 
in  the  other.  The  service  is  not  specified  in  either  case. 
The  Richmond  family  remained,  for  Roald,  son  of  Alan 
(though  his  surname  is  not  given,  an  omission  I  find 
sometimes  occurring  at  the  period),  is  witness  to  Robert’s 
grant  to  John  le  Fraunceys,  and  Roald,  son  of  Alan  de 
Rikemund,  to  Charter  XI.,  the  grant  of  John  Luveles. 
It  is  easy  with  the  name  in  this  latter  form  to  connect 
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Richard  =  Avice  dau. 
Constable  |  of  Wm.  de 
of  Scotland  I  Lancaster  i. 


Hugh,  lord  of  Westmorland 
s.p.  and  Knaresborough. 


E  V ETERI  PONT  =  MaTILDA  =  ( 

I  (Maud)  | 


f.  Hugh) 


William 
Constable  of 
Scotland. 


(or  Eva)  Ada  =  Roland  son 
I  of  Uchtred, 
lord  of 
Galloway. 

)  =  Alan  lord  of=  Margaret 
Galloway  dau.  of 

David,  E.of 
Huntingdon 


ROBERT=  IDONEA  DB  IVO  =  I«!ARPr 

baron  of  I  Busli  lord  of  |de 

Appleby.  Meabum  Lancaster. 

and  Alston.  A 


Roger  de  Qcincey=Helen 


Margaret 
=  Wm.  de  Ferrers 
E.  of  Derby. 
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Ela 

= Alan  la 
Zuche 


Elizabeth 
=  Alex  Comyn. 
E,  of  Buchan. 


Christian 


Isabel=Robert= Idonea 


s  right  and 


Possessors  of  the  Manor  of  Appleby, 
&c.,  in  1278,  and  of  the  barony  and 
hereditary  shrievalty  through  grant  of 
King  John  to  Robert  in  1202. 


IcX  .“SS-"’*  Engaine= Robert  be  vaeu.e 

d.  1167. 

Hubert  de  Vallibus 


Hugh=Helewisa 
d.  1202.  I  de  Stuteville, 
Widow. 


William  Marmiun 


John  Kt.= Juliana 
lord  of  Helton  I  (Assize  Roll  ogo) 
d.  1287. 


John  d.  after  1 


Michael 
(F.  of  Fines, 
26  Hen.  III.) 


Margaret 
=Gilbert  de 
Wessington 


•Assize  Rolls  979.  981.  Feet  of  Fines  40  and  41  Hen.  Ill 
compared  with  Dugdnlc's  Baronage,  under  Marmiun. 
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it  with  Gilbert  Rikeman,  a  grantee  in  one  of  the  earlier 
Lowther  charters,  in  free  marriage  with  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Richard,  son  of  Aldred  de  Lowther. 

We  next  come  to  the  fee  of  Starlech,  somewhere  in 
Crosby  Ravensworth,  held  of  the  heirs  of  Thomas  de 
Hastings,  service  likewise  unknown.  The  next  given  is 
3  bovates  in  Thrimby,  held  of  the  heirs  of  John  de 
Thrimby  by  payment  of  qod.  Then  comes  a  holding 
in  Great  Strickland,  13  acres  of  land  held  of  Henry  de 
Auney ;  3d.  or  a  pair  of  white  spurs  being  the  annual 
service.  Henry  de  Auney  was  one  of  a  family  that  held 
a  part  of  Lowther.  Then  comes  Qwalle  (Whale).  In 
this  le  Fraunceys  held  one  bovate  of  the  heirs  of  William 
Bekok,  rendering  1  lb.  of  cumin  :  this  is  a  holding  too 
complex  for  description  in  this  paper,  and  its  best  place 
will  be  when  the  Lowther  history  comes.  The  manor 
of  Newby  was  held  under  Margaret  de  Rosse,  for 
homage  and  service  of  50s.  yearly,  but  as  the  second 
Inquisition  informs  us  one-third  of  that  was  not  in  his 
hands.  And  last,  in  Crosby  he  had  3  cottars  and  1  acre 
of  land,  held  of  the  master  of  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital  in 
York  for  service  of  i8d.  yearly. 

The  tabulation  on  p.  388  gives  these  positions  clearly. 

Charters  XII.  and  XIII.  and  the  de  Vernon  Family. 

Comment  on  Charters  XII.  and  XIII.  has  been  left 
to  separate  treatment  because  of  the  confronting  difficul¬ 
ties.  Eda  de  Pinkeney’s  quitclaim  to  “  her  lord  Richard 
de  Vernon  ”  seems  too  early  to  apply  to  Richard  le 
Fraunceys,  whose  assumption  of  the  name  was  apparently 
acknowledged  earlier  outside  Westmorland  than  within 
the  county.  The  earliest  that  I  feel  sure  of  outside  is 
in  a  de  Banco  entry  of  16  and  17  Edw.  I.  (November, 
1288),  relating  to  Staffordshire.  Years  after  that  he 
appears  as  le  Fraunceys  in  Westmorland  records,  though 
de  Vernon  creeps  gradually  in.  Eda’s  charter  may  be 
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In  these  only  Meaburn  Maud  and  Newby  comprise  the  whole  of  the  places  mentioned.  There  were  probably  freehold  tenants  in  all 
under  those  given  (except  in  Crosby  Ravensworth)  and  servile  tenants  under  these. 
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intended  for  the  grantor  of  Charter  XIII.  This  last  can 
be  of  no  earlier  date  than  1291,  for  it  was  not  until  that 
year  that,  being  reported  as  liable  to  a  fine  for  not  taking 
up  the  onus  of  knighthood  (Assize  Roll  988),  Hugh  de 
Lowther  became  a  Knight.  This  in  Charter  XIII.  he  is 
distinctly  called ;  and  what  is  more,  the  whole  document 
looks  like  one  of  those  which  were  granted  for  a  marriage, 
and  it  would  seem  the  marriage  of  Sir  Hugh’s  son  Hugh. 

In  1272  (Coram  Rege.  190)  there  was  a  case  tried  at 
Woodstock  when  Richard  de  Vernon  who,  together  with 
Gilbert  le  Fraunceys  as  defendant,  was  charged  with 
forcibly  occupying  premises  at  Basildon  and  Ashamp- 
stead  (Berks.).  This  Richard  de  Vernon,  the  entry  tells 
us,  had  been  implicated  in  the  disturbances  in  the  king¬ 
dom — the  de  Montfort  civil  war  in  1264-1266  ;  and  the 
King  had  given  his  lands  in  those  two  places  to  a  family 
named  Amery,  according  to  the  convention  called  the 
Dictum  of  Kenilworth  (October,  1266),  for  dealing  with 
the  lands  of  rebels ;  and  Richard  and  Gilbert  were 
keeping  the  Amery  family  out  of  possession.  One  would 
imagine  this  Richard,  on  the  face  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  son  of  Gilbert  in  the  Pitchcott  case,  to  be  the 
uncle  of  Gilbert’s  wife  ;  but  1272  seems  too  late  to  allow 
a  chance  for  the  succession  of  inheritance  to  Richard’s 
brother  and  then  to  his  brother’s  daughter  Hawys,  she 
having  pre-deceased  her  husband,  and  her  husband  dying, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  1278  ;  and,  besides,  the  uncle  of  Hawys, 
Richard,  should  be  the  son  of  William,  though  William’s 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  the'  Pitchcott  case  *  ;  and  there 
are  other  difficulties  besides.  Charter  XIII.  is  the  grant 
of  Richard,  son  of  Roger  ;  the  writing  is  absolutely  clear, 
and  I  have  failed  completely  to  find  a  Roger  of  the  date. 
There  is  a  similar  difficulty  in  the  grant  by  Guy  de 
Lusignan  (1252)  of  the  wardship  of  the  heirs  of  Ralf 
de  Vernun  to  John  le  Fraunceys.  A  Ralf  is  mentioned 


*  See  p.  330. 
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by  Farrer  ( Lancaster  Pipe  Rolls),  but  of  3  John,  1204 — a 
much  earlier  date  than  1252. 

There  are  obvious  discrepancies  in  the  record  of  the 
Pitchcott  case,  and  I  can  but  suspect  that  it  was  very 
inaccurately  summarised  in  the  Roll.  The  jury  could 
hardly  have  felt  that  they  were  doing  right  in  giving 
a  verdict  for  a  man  who  confuses  the  names  of  his  grand¬ 
father  and  great  uncle.  But  not  only  this,  he  gives  the 
name  of  his  mother’s  grandmother  as  Matilda  de  Vernon, 
and  there  we  entirely  come  to  grief. 

The  account  of  his  descent,  as  he  seems  to  give  it,  is 
this  : — 


Matilda  de  Vernon 


Richard  (de  Vernon)  Robert  (de  Vernon) 

I 

Hawys=Gilbert  le  Fraunceys 

I 

Richard  de  Vernon,  the  claimant. 


yet  he  calls  his  grandfather  Richard — or  the  Roll  does 
that  feat  for  him. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  what  can  be  learnt  from  the  Belvoir 
charters  (Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  Duke  of  Rutland’s 
Papers),  the  report  on  which  is  written  by  so  good  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Horace  Round. 

To  mention  the  essential  charters  for  our  case  there 
are  : — 


1.  A  deed  of  about  1180  granting  to  Richard  de  Vernun  Ashamp- 

stead  in  exchange  for  land  in  France. 

2.  Sanction  by  the  overlord,  William  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  this. 

A  witness  to  this  charter  is  Robert  le  Franceis,*  of  about 
1180. 


*  Since  William,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  brother  (or  son  perhaps)  of  Gnndreda, 
wife  of  William  de  I.ancaster  I.,  and  Robert  was  one  of  the  characteristic  names 
of  the  Westmorland  family  of  le  Fraunceys,  I  am  inclined  to  look  on  him  as 
the  earliest  mentioned  of  the  stock. 
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3.  Final  Concord  of  27  Hen.  II.  (10  Oct.,  1181),  in  which  Richard 

de  Vernun  and  Avicia  his  wife  quitclaim  lands  in  Stafford¬ 
shire. 

4.  Notification  that  William  Avenel  (owner  of  Haddon)  had 

arranged  the  partition  of  his  lands  between  Richard  de 
Vernun  and  Simon  Basset,  the  husbands  of  his  two  daughters 
and  coheirs,  Richard’s  wife  being  the  elder. 

5.  Confirmation  by  Richard  and  Avice  de  Vernun  of  land  which 

“  their  ancestor,  William  Avenel,  had  granted.”  William,  their 
son  and  heir  consents  to  the  confirmation — this  is  of  the 
time  of  Ric.  I.  or  late  Hen.  II. 

6.  Grant  of  William  de  Vernun  confirming  to  his  brother  Robert 

lands  in  Ashampstead,  and  in  Adstoke  (Bucks.,  a  place 
coupled  with  Pitchcott  in  later  Court  Rolls),  granted  to 
Robert  by  his  father  and  mother  (apparently  of  the  time 
of  John). 

7.  Notification  by  Robert  de  Stocheport  that  he  has  given  to 

William,  son  of  Richard  de  Vernon,  together  with  Margaret, 
his  daughter,  in  free  marriage,  the  land  of  Basselawe  (Baslow) 
and  of  Bunb’  hull  (Bubnell)  (compare  p.  324)  followed 
by  another  granted  by  Robert’s  son  Robert  relating  to  the 
same  lands. 

8.  A  deed  of  1237  by  the  Abbot  of  Cluni  reciting  that  William 

de  Vernun,  for  his  own  weal  and  that  of  Alice  his  wife 
(Margaret  must  therefore  have  died  before  this),  gave  a 
donation  to  the  Priory  of  Lenton  ;  provisions  of  which  are 
to  continue  when  William  and  Alice  are  dead. 

9.  A  deed  of  1242  by  the  executors  of  William  de  Vernun  about 

his  debts,  and  protecting  Richard,  son  and  heir  of  William, 
from  being  troubled  by  creditors,  who  are  to  apply  to  them, 
not  to  Richard.  This  deed  is  witnessed  by  Robert  de  Vernun, 
“  uncle,”  and  Robert  de  Vernon,  “  brother  ”  of  Richard 
amongst  others. 

These,  till  1302  when  the  quitclaim  from  Michael  de 
Harcla  comes,  are  all  the  evidences  to  be  gathered  for 
the  construction  of  a  scheme  to  support  or  weaken  that 
given  in  the  Pitchcott  case. 

This  gives  the  following  : — 
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Richard  de  Vernon=Avicia  (Hawys) 


dau.  and  coheir  of 
William  Avenel 
of  Haddon. 


I  1  2 

Willi  am  =  Margaret  =  Alice 
d.  1242.  de  Stoke- 


Robert  inherited 


Ashampstead 
&  Adstoke. 


PORT.  d. 
bef.  1237. 


living  in  RICHARD 

1242  son  and  heir 


Robert 


Now  since  Gilbert  le  Fraunceys,  who  died  in  1278, 
left  a  son  and  heir  Richard,  aged  15  at  that  date,  he  must 
have  been  married  not  later  than  1263  and  possibly  earlier. 
This  brings  us  closely  enough  to  the  above  scheme  to 
suppose  that  practically  it  ought  to  be  identical  with  the 
scheme  reported  in  the  Pitchcott  case.  But  even  grant 
that  Matilda  is  given  in  that  for  Margaret,  we  have 
difficulties  left.  William  who,  in  1203-4  (see  Farrer’s 
Pipe  Rolls  of  Lancashire ),  was  deputy  Sheriff  to  his 
father,  must  have  been  at  least  60  when  he  died,  and  he 
had  apparently  married  Margaret  before  or  about  1190 
(Farrer,  p.  349),  and  it  seems  altogether  unlikely  that  Rich¬ 
ard,  if  son  of  him  and  Margaret,  could  be  under  age,  or 
Robert  either,  at  any  time  when  it  was  their  turn  to  present 
to  Pitchcott.  Besides,  Margaret  predeceased  her  husband, 
and  could  not  have  presented  during  her  married  life, 
approximately  1190- 12 35.  Not  being  on  the  jury  and 
compelled  to  give  a  verdict,  I  can  easily  say  that  for  lack 
of  sufficient  evidence  I  have  none  to  give.  Margaret’s 
mother  was  Matilda  (see  Farrer),  but  that  does  not  help 
us.  As  to  Richard,  son  of  Roger  de  Vernon,  the  grantor 
of  Charter  XIII.,  I  can  throw  out  a  suggestion,  and  that 
is  all.  The  pound  of  pepper  which  was  to  be  given  yearly 
to  him  and  his  heirs  was  still  the  service  in  1510  for 
Whale,  due  yearly  from  the  owner  of  Lowther,  heir  of 
Hugh,  to  Henry  Vernon,  Kt.,  overlord  of  Whale  Cragg 
and,  of  course,  heir  of  Richard,  son  of  Roger.  If  Robert, 
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Treasurer  of  Calais. 
Speaker  of  the  Commons. 
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who  had  Ashampstead  granted  to  him  by  William  and 
Avice  had  a  son  named  Roger,  and  this  Roger  a  son  named 
Richard,  he  would  be  the  heir  by  male  descent  of  any 
part  of  the  estate  of  William  and  Avice  which  had  not  been 
entailed,  i.e.,  of  any  part  which  did  not  descend  through 
Hawys,  Gilbert’s  wife,  to  her  son.  And  the  conjunction  of 
Richard  and  Gilbert  in  the  Ashampstead  case  looks  as 
if  this  was  the  Richard  ;  none  but  a  descendant  of  Robert, 
son  of  William  and  Avice,  if  one  was  living,  had  claim 
on  that.  And  if  this  Richard  (son  of  Roger)  died  also 
without  any  issue,  Hawys  and  her  son  and  their  heirs 
would  be,  as  Henry  Vernon  of  1510  was,  heir  to  Richard, 
son  of  Roger,  of  our  charter. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  for 
permission  to  publish  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Little  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Bailey  for  help  from  Lowther  ;  and  to  Mr.  E.  Salisbury, 
Underkeeper  of  the  Public  Records,  for  help  and  counsel. 
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Art.  XXVII. — On  an  Ancient  Enclosure  and  Interment 
on  Heaves  Fell.  By  Professor  T.  M‘ Kenny 
Hughes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S. 

Read  at  Carlisle,  April  i ith,  1912. 

ON  the  first  terrace  above  Heaves  Farm,  about  a  mile 
north  of  Beathwaite  Green,  there  are  the  remains 
of  enclosures  constructed  of  fragments  of  rock  thrown 
in  between  a  double  row  of  large  slabs  of  the  local  lime¬ 
stone  with  an  occasional  boulder,  a  relic  of  the  Glacial 
Drift — which  formerly  extended  more  or  less  over  the 
whole  area. 

There  is  an  oval  space  (A  on  Plan  opposite),  some  170 
feet  by  90,  sinking  towards  the  centre  below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  ground.  The  wall  is  four  to  five  feet  in 
thickness.  On  the  south  side  of  this  there  are  traces 
of  another  enclosure  (F),  measuring  about  120  feet  by  80, 
more  nearly  approaching  a  rectangular  form,  and  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  A  like  an  outer  bailey.  There  is  not, 
however,  any  obvious  passage  between  the  two. 

These  enclosures,  like  other  similar  works  in  the  county, 
have  been  a  subject  of  speculation  for  many  years. 
Canon  Weston*  was  among  the  first  to  recognise  their 
importance.  He  recorded  the  position  and  character 
of  some  of  them,  and  referred  them  to  settlements  of 
the  British  period. 

Of  course,  the  first  suggestion  that  occurs  to  any  one 
examining  them  is  that  they  are  ancient  folds,  into 
which  the  sheep  were  collected  periodically  from  what 
was  in  early  days  a  limitless  unenclosed  pasture.  This 
view  was  confirmed  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  compound 


*  These  Transactions,  o.s.,  ii,  p.  205,  seqq. 
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enclosures  near  Crosby  Ravensworth,  as  it,  or  the  field 
in  which  it  occurred,  was  known  by  the  name  Ewe  close  ; 
but  it  has  been  recently  explored  by  members  of  this 
Society  and  found  to  be  an  ancient  settlement.* 

In  the  case  of  the  enclosures  on  Heaves  Fell,  there  was 
similar  traditional  and  other  evidence  encouraging  the 
reference  of  the  works  to  ancient  sheepfolds. 

Mr.  Prickett,  of  Heaves  Farm,  when  I  was  talking  the 
matter  over  with  him,  told  me  that  he  recollected  the 
time  when  they  were  much  higher  and  larger,  but  that 
his  father  had  carted  away  hundreds  of  loads  for  walling, 
road  mending,  and  other  purposes.  He  then  gave  me 
some  very  interesting  information  bearing  upon  the 
question. 

He  said  that  when  sheep  were  allowed  to  wander  over 
extensive  tracts  of  unenclosed  land  they  were  gathered, 
from  time  to  time,  into  large  folds  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  salving  them,  and  for  sorting  out  stray 
sheep  belonging  to  other  flocks.  This  was  spoken  of  as 
heaving  the  sheep. 

The  meaning  of  this  word  has  been  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed,!  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  direct  medium 
through  which  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  it 
seems  to  be  generally  accepted  by  philologists  that  the 
substantive  heaf  means  that  which  is  taken  possession 
of,  and  that  to  heave  the  sheep  means  to  sort  them 
according  to  their  proper  heaf  or  feeding  ground. 

I  was  therefore  much  inclined  to  accept  the  sheepfold 
theory  in  explanation  of  the  Heaves  enclosures,  but  I 
felt  that  the  British  Settlement  theory  and  the  sheepfold 
theory  were  not  inconsistent.  For  the  ancient  British 
inhabitants  dwelling  in  small  communities  built  their 
village  homesteads  on  high  and  open  sites  which  would 


*  These  Transactions,  n.s.,  viii.,  p.  355. 

f  Canon  Simpson  these  Transactions,  o.s.,  ii.,  etc.  See  also  letter  from 
Professor  Skeat,  appended. 
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give  a  commanding  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  yet  be  sheltered  from  violent  winds.  The  shepherds 
of  later  times  finding,  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain 
pastures,  enclosures  ready  made  or  easily  modified  to 
suit  their  requirements,  and  accessible  from  the  lowlands 
would,  of  course,  take  advantage  of  them. 

So  I  again  turned  to  the  Heaves  enclosures  and  com¬ 
menced  a  more  methodical  investigation.  I  tried  to 
warm  my  flagging  courage  by  looking  out  over  Morecambe 
Bay  and  thinking  how  probable  it  was  that  there  should 
be  British  Settlements  belonging  to  many  different  ages 
and  races  on  these  sunny  limestone  terraces  and  plateaux. 
It  was  true  that  most  of  the  early  occupations  had  been 
by  people  who  crossed  from  the  Continent  to  the  south 
and  east  coast  and  pushed  northward  and  westward 
over  land.  But,  when  the  seafaring  folk  began  to  arrive 
and  were  sailing  round  the  island  looking  for  suitable 
places  to  occupy,  it  was  obvious  that  a  more  desirable 
home  could  seldom  be  found  than  that  offered  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Kent  and  Gilpin,  up  which  they  could 
sail  with  the  flowing  tide.  Here  they  would  find  dry 
upland  terraces  above  to  live  upon,  and  below  fertile 
pasture  land  and  alluvial  meadows  running  along  rivers 
swarming  with  fish,  while  red  deer  of  enormous  size  and 
other  game  were  abundant  on  all  sides. 

I  had  already  found  in  the  adjoining  field  the  inter¬ 
ments  by  inhumation  of  people  of  Neolithic  age,*  and  also 
the  sepulchral  urn  and  ashes  which  indicated  the  crema¬ 
tion  of  people  of  the  Bronze  age.f 

I  therefore  set  to  work  again  to  follow  up  the  clearing 
of  the  inside  of  what  was  left  of  the  wall  of  slabs  sur¬ 
rounding  the  principal  enclosure  (A  on  plan).  At  the 
east  side  there  was  a  mound  at  D,  standing  clear  on  the 
outside  of  the  enclosure.  This  we  opened,  but  found 


♦These  Transactions,  n.s.,  iv.,  p.  201. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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nothing.  At  E,  a  few  yards  further,  in  the  wall  of  the 
principal  enclosure,  there  was  a  semi-circular  building 
with  a  diameter  of  about  ten  feet.  The  stones  of  which 
this  was  constructed  had  been  selected  of  uniform  size 
and  were  carefully  and  closely  set.  About  the  same 
distance,  still  further  on  in  the  wall,  there  was  half  of  a 
rectangular  building  C,  of  similar  structure  and  position. 
It  looked  as  if  there  may  have  been  a  circular  and  a 
square  room,  of  which  all  the  part  which  projected  into 
the  enclosure  had  been  removed.  There  was  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  there  may  have  been  an  entrance 
to  the  enclosure  on  this  side. 

We  followed  the  base  of  the  wall  almost  continuously 
along  the  south,  north,  and  west  side  of  the  enclosure 
without  any  material  addition  to  our  knowledge,  but 
at  the  south-west,  where  the  end  of  the  outer  enclosure 
F  joins  the  wall  of  the  principal  enclosure  A,  which  here 
seems  drawn  out  into  a  sort  of  corner,  we  found  that 
the  wall  rose  over  a  low  mound  (B)  in  which,  on  the  inner 
side,  was  the  skeleton  of  a  quite  young  person.  The 
bones  were  much  broken  and  decomposed,  and  we  re¬ 
interred  them.  The  body  seemed  to  have  been  buried 
in  a  contracted  position  and  to  have  been  since  disturbed, 
probably  when  the  stones  were  being  carted  away,  as 
mentioned  above.  The  body  was  altogether  within  the 
corner  of  the  wall,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  positively 
that  the  mound  and  interment  could  not  have  been  of 
earlier  date  than  the  wall. 

The  objects  discovered  with  the  skeleton  were  few  in 
number  but  of  considerable  interest.  Lying  on  the 
right  side  of  the  skeleton  was  a  brooch  which  consisted 
of  a  rod  of  bronze  bent  round  into  a  ring  with  each  end 
developed  into  a  knob  prettily  marked  with  oblique 
grooves.  The  pin,  also  of  bronze,  was  spatulate,  being 
flattened  and  pointed  and  somewhat  turned  up  at  the 
distal  end,  while  the  proximal  end  was  bent  round  and 
moved  freely  upon  the  brooch. 
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In  a  similar  position,  on  the  left  side  of  the  skeleton, 
Mrs.  Hughes  found  a  small  bronze  ring  with  the  ends 
welded  together. 


Bead. 


Objects  found  with  a  skeleton  in  a  tumulus  on  Heaves  Fell. 


Outside  the  wall,  but  still  within  the  mound,  parts  of 
a  large  blue  glass  bead  were  found.  It  was  thick,  barrel 
shaped,  and  strongly  grooved,  with  a  large  hole  through  it. 

On  our  referring  these  objects  to  Dr.  C.  Hercules  Read 
at  the  British  Museum  he  at  once  took  us  to  several 
different  cases  in  which  were  exactly  similar  ornaments 
which  had  been  found  in  the  north  of  England,  associated 
with  other  objects,  some  of  which  were  referred  to  the 
“  Late  Celtic  ”  age  and  others,  among  which  were  Roman 
coins.  This  indicated  that  they  were  not  earlier  than 
the  second  or  third  century,  a.d. 


(From  Professor  Skeat.) 

2,  Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge, 

April  gth,  1912. 

My  dear  Hughes, 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  help.  The  account  in  the 
English  Dialect  Dictionary  is  full  and  clear  ;  there’s  a  whole 
column  of  it. 

There  is  no  very  close  connection  between  the  ideas  of  heave 
and  lift.  The  primary  sense  of  heave  was  not  so  much  “  to 
raise  ”  as  “  to  seize  hold  of.”  That’s  where  philology  comes  in. 

2  D 
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For  heave  is  Gothic  haf-jan  ;  and  if  you  turn  that  into  Latin 
sounds,  it  necessarily  comes  out  as  cap-eve.  And  that’s  why 
the  haf-t  of  a  knife  is  the  thing  you  catch  hold  of  it  by. 

The  true  dialect  sb.  is  heaf.  This  is  defined  as  “  accustomed 
pasture  of  sheep  ”  :  said  of  persons,  it  means  “  a  usual  abode, 
a  haunt.”  It  is  a  “  back-formation  ”  from  the  root-verb  to  heave, 
in  the  sense  to  take  up,  to  occupy,  to  hold,  to  keep,  etc.  Occupy 
itself  is  merely  oc-cup-are  ;  where  the  cup  is  the  wwstressed  form 
of  capeve. 

Then,  from  the  sb.  heaf,  was  made  up  a  secondary  or  new  verb 
to  heave  [accidentally  of  the  same  form  as  the  root-verb]  ;  for 
it  often  keeps  its  form  of  heaf.  So  the  E.  D.  D.  also  has  :  heaf, 
v.  “to  settle  a  new  flock  on  its  own  pasture,  to  accustom  it  to 
a  pasture  ”  ;  and  when  the  sheep  take  to  the  new  pasture,  they 
can  also  be  said  to  heaf.  Of  people,  to  heaf  comes  to  mean  “  to 
lodge,  to  reside.”  The  whole  development  of  senses  is  perfectly 
clear  and  consistent. 

There  are  heaps  of  examples. — A  shepherd  says  :  “  We  all 

know  our  separate  heafs,  and  we  train  our  flocks  to  know  them 
too.”  Helvellyn  is  divided  into  heafs  that  are  in  no  way  bounded 
or  marked  out  by  walls  or  marks.  Their  positions  are  traditional, 
and  well  recognised. 

“  He  had  right  of  heaf  for  400  or  500  sheep  upon  the  common.” 
“  If  some  one  else  who  was  a  commoner  chose  to  heaf  his  sheep 
on  my  heaf,  I  could  not  prevent  him  ;  but  custom  and  good 
fellowship  prevent  him.”  An  amazing  fact  !  “  Guinea-fowls  is 

desperate  bad  to  heeaf  !  ” — because  they  like  old  spots.  “  Where 
do  you  heeaf  ?  ”  =  where  do  you  lodge  ? 

The  word  is  thoroughly  English  and  non-Celtic.  There’s  no 
Celtic  equivalent  of  L.  capeve  ;  i.e.,  not  from  that  root. — “  Heaves 
Fell  ”  is  all  right.  The  great  Helvellyn  itself  is  a  Heaves  Fell. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  W.  Skeat. 
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Art.  XXVIII. — On  some  Interments  near  Hyning,  West¬ 
morland.  By  Professor  T.  M'Kenny  Hughes, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S. 

Read  at  Carlisle,  April  nth,  1912. 

IN  laying  the  pipes  for  the  new  water-supply  for 
Hyning,  near  Beathwaite  Green,  in  Westmorland, 
in  the  summer  of  1911  a  trench  was  dug  about  30  W.  of 
Magnetic  N.  across  the  pasture  land  on  the  north  side 
of  the  wood  that  borders  the  drive  up  to  the  house. 
It  was  reported  that  bones  had  been  turned  out  at  several 
places  in  this  field,  but  no  definite  evidence  was  obtained 
until  within  about  29  yards  of  the  point  where  the  trench 
was  taken  through  the  wall  of  the  wood.  Here  it  cut 
across  the  legs  of  four  skeletons,  A,  B,  C,  D,  which  were 
lying  parallel  to  one  another  3.50  N.  of  Magnetic  E., 
and  therefore  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  trench.  In  digging  the  trench  the  legs  only  were 
cut  across  ;  and,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  James 
Gandy,  of  Heaves,  on  whose  property  they  occurred, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  opening  the  undisturbed  parts 
and  observing  the  mode  of  occurrence  and  conditions 
of  the  remains. 

The  distance  between  the  graves  was  not  uniform, 
but  ranged  from  1  ft.  6  ins.  to  4  ft.  9  ins.  with  a  depth 
of  about  2  feet. 

The  bodies  were  oriented,  the  heads  being  to  the 
west ;  but  this  does  not  certainly  indicate  Christian 
burial,  though  it  makes  it  probable. 

In  A  there  was  a  good,  clean  skull,  but  broken  up. 

In  B  there  were  some  large  slabs  and  rough  stones 
artificially  laid  one  above  the  other  close  to  the  head, 
but  clear  of  it.  The  skull  and  bones  were  small  and  thin, 
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but  some  of  the  teeth  were  much  worn  as  though  by  long 
use.  In  this  grave  a  small  fragment  of  reddish  pottery 
with  criss-cross  markings  was  found. 

In  C  the  skull  and  bones  were  larger  and  stronger  than 
in  the  others.  Their  crushed  and  decayed  condition 
was  probably  due  to  the  shallowness  of  the  graves,  the 
movement  of  the  soil  and  the  percolation  of  water. 

There  was  nothing  found  with  the  skeletons  to  indicate 
their  age  except  the  one  fragment  of  pottery  in  B,  and 
this  was  probably  in  the  soil,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  interments. 

The  “  Coin  ”  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  was  found 
in  the  surface  soil  much  lower  down  the  hill.  It  seems 
to  be  a  York  token. 

Many  years  ago  a  cist  with  human  remains  was  opened 
on  one  of  the  moraine  mounds  between  Hyning  and 
Levens,  and  in  1904  I  published,  in  these  Transactions, 
N.s.  iv.,  pp.  71  and  201,  an  account  of  two  small  cairns 
which  I  opened  on  Sizergh  Fell  behind  Hyning.  Those 
I  referred  to  the  late  Neolithic*  and  the  Bronze  Age.f 

Though  the  position  of  the  skeletons  now  found  might 
seem  to  indicate  Christian  burial,  there  was  not,  till 
recently,  any  church  nearer  than  Heversham,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  tradition  except 
that  of  fighting  or  pestilence  to  account  for  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  bodies  here.  But  their  mode  of  occurrence  does 
not  agree  with  the  hurried  burial  of  people  plague-stricken 
or  slain  in  battle,  while  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
distance  between  the  graves  points  to  similar  interments 
at  irregular  intervals  of  time. 

I  have  deposited  the  remains,  for  the  present,  in  the 
Museum  of  Human  Anatomy  at  Cambridge,  where  they 
are  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Macalister,  who  told 
me  that  they  were  of  the  same  type  as  the  mixed  Scandi- 


*  No.  2  on  plan,  Art.  XXVII. 
t  No.  1  on  plan,  Art.  XXVII. 
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navian  race  still  found  in  that  district.  They  may  well 
have  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  remote  and  isolated 
village,  such  as  we  know  Beathwaite  Green  to  have  been 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  when  there  was  not  easy  access 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  that  or  perhaps  other 
circumstances,  such  as  an  interdict,  may  have  interfered 
with  interment  in  consecrated  ground. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  protesting  against 
the  falsification  of  place  names-  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  here.  The  ancient  name  of  this  village  was 
Beathwaite,  probably  of  Danish  origin  and  meaning 
Bega’s  Clearing ;  the  small  common  was  known  as 
Beathwaite  Green.  There  are  two  old  fortified  residences 
on  either  side  of  the  river  Kent,  below  the  village,  the 
one  known  as  Levens  and  the  other  as  Nether  Levens, 
and  this  name  has  been  recently  given  to  the  village 
and  parish  of  Beathwaite,  to  which  the  word  Levens 
as  usually  explained  could  not  apply. 
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Summer  Meeting. 

rpHE  first  excursion  of  T911  was  held  in  the  Penrith  district 
L  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  13th  and  14th,  preceded 
by  a  Council  meeting  at  the  George  Hotel,  Penrith,  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  July  12th.  The  Council  received  with  regret 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Thompson,  and  desired  the 
Assistant  Hon.  Secretary  to  convey  their  sympathy  to  his  family. 
Mr.  Titus  Wilson,  an  original  member  and  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Society  since  its  formation,  wrote  signifying  his  desire  to 
resign  office  owing  to  continued  ill-health,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  recommend  to  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  the  election 
of  Mr.  Wilson  as  Honorary  Member  under  Rule  VIII.,  as  having 
“  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Society.”  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen, 
F.S.A.,  desired  to  be  relieved  of  a  part  of  the  work  he  had  carried 
out  in  connection  with  the  Hon.  Secretaryship,  and  it  was  decided 
to  recommend  the  election  of  Mr.  Edward  Wilson  as  Hon. 
Secretary  for  general  purposes,  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen 
as  Hon.  Secretary  for  Antiquarian  Correspondence  only. 

The  sum  of  ^10  was  voted  from  the  Research  Fund  to  enable 
Mr.  J.  W.  Jackson,  of  the  Manchester  Museum,  to  continue  his 
explorations  of  caves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Silverdale  and 
Warton,  Messrs.  J.  Rawlinson  Ford  and  J.  F.  Curwen  being 
appointed  a  committee  for  the  administration  of  the  grant. 

For  the  Society’s  excursion  the  following  formed  a  committee 
for  local  arrangements  : — Mr.  Henry  Brierley,  Dr.  Haswell, 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Heelis,  the  Rev.  H.  Maclean,  Miss  Noble,  Mr. 
John  F.  Curwen,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Wilson.  Among  those 
present  during  the  excursion  were  :  Mrs.  Abercrombie,  Dr. 
Barnes,  the  Rev.  Canon  Bower,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brierley, 
Mrs.  Broadhurst,  Mr.  W.  Castlehow,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Chapman, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Collingwood,  the  Misses 
Cumpston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Curwen,  Mr.  W.  Dobson,  Miss 
Donald,  the  Rev.  J.  Ewbank,  Mr.  W.  L.  Fletcher,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Gibson  (Greyfell),  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Haswell,  Mrs.  Heelis  (Appleby),  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Heelis,  Miss 
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Hodgson  (Newby  Grange),  Mr.  C.  Courtenay  Hodgson  and  Miss 
Hodgson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hodgson  and  Miss  Hodgson 
(Workington),  Mrs.  Hudson-Scott,  Colonel,  Mrs.  and  the  Misses 
Jackson,  Miss  Alice  Johnson,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Law,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Lawson,  Mr.  R.  B.  Lowry,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Albert  E. 
Lyttleton,  the  Rev.  H.  Maclean,  Mr.  J.  H.  Martindale,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Mclntire,  Miss  M.  Metcalfe-Gibson,  Mr.  Anthony  Moorhouse, 
Miss  Nicholson  (Clifton),  Mr.  F.  Nicholson,  F.Z.S.,  Miss  Noble 
and  party,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  P.  Reade  and  Mrs.  Reade,  Mr.  R.  and 
Miss  Richmond,  Mr.  R.  Morton  Rigg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Rumney,  Mr.  C.  W.  Ruston-Harrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Scott, 
Mr.  J.  Slack,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Tomlinson,  Mr.  E.  T.  Tyson,  Mr. 
J.  Procter  Watson,  the  Rev.  J.  Whiteside,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Wilson,  Mr.  J.  Simpson  Yeates. 

On  Thursday,  July  13th,  the  coaches  left  Penrith  Station  at 
eleven  o’clock  and  drove  through  Dalemain  to  the  Brackenrigg 
Hotel,  whence  a  large  party  walked  up  to  Caerthannoc  or 
Maidencastle  on  Soulby  Fell,  described  by  the  Rev.  Hector 
Maclean  (Art.  XVI.).  From  Pooley  Bridge,  after  luncheon, 
a  considerable  number  climbed  Dunmallet,  in  spite  of  the  heat, 
and  by  permission  of  Canon  Hasell,  of  Dalemain,  inspected  the 
remains  of  the  trenches,  the  great  wall  which  encircled  the  plateau 
on  the  summit,  and  the  traces  of  a  small  building  and  a  well 
near  it  within  the  enceinte.  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  who  spoke 
upon  the  site,  deprecated  any  attempt  to  give  a  full  account 
until  some  exploration  had  afforded  more  certain  knowledge 
of  the  age  and  nature  of  these  fortifications  than  is  yet  available. 

Returning  to  Pooley  Bridge,  and  driving  to  Trostermount  or 
Crossdormont,  members  viewed  the  hillock  and  moat  which  Mr. 
J.  F.  Curwen  described  (Art.  VIII.). 

At  Barton  Hall  the  Misses  Cumpston  kindly  entertained  the 
party  to  tea  in  the  garden.  In  the  absence,  through  illness,  of 
the  President,  Canon  Bower  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
hostesses  for  the  welcome  and  charmingly  served  refreshment. 
Mr.  Henry  Brierley  then  gave  a  brief  but  lucid  and  interesting 
account  of  Barton  Grammar  School,  exhibiting  a  fragment  of 
an  old  lintel  from  the  building  with  a  Greek  inscription  of  1770. 
As  Mr.  Brierley’s  history  of  the  School  is  to  be  published  in  book 
form,  there  is  no  need  to  give  a  summary  of  his  address  in  these 
pages. 

The  next  halt  was  at  Maybrough,  described  by  the  Rev.  A. 
J.  Heelis  (Art.  XVII.),  and  after  a  short  visit  to  King  Arthur’s 
Round  Table,  Penrith  was  reached  in  time  for  dinner  at  the 
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George  Hotel  and  the  annual  general  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  E. 
T.  Tyson,  vice-president,  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read,  a  vote  of  condolence  was 
passed  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  N.  Thompson. 

The  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Editor  and  Auditors 
were  re-elected,  also  the  Elected  Council  with  Colonel  Edwin 
Jackson  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  N.  Thompson.  Mr. 
Edward  Wilson  was  elected  as  Hon.  Secretary  and  Mr.  John 
F.  Curwen,  F.S.A.,  as  Hon.  Secretary  for  Antiquarian  Corres¬ 
pondence. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :• — Mrs.  Hasell, 
Dalemain  ;  Mr.  William  Dobson,  Brampton  ;  the  Rev.  Caesar 
Caine,  Cleator  Vicarage  ;  Mr.  P.  H.  Fox,  High  House,  St.  Bees, 
and  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  ;  the  Rev.  B.  Nightingale, 
M.A.,  the  Manse,  Bairstow  Street,  Preston  ;  Mrs.  Francis  Parker, 
Warcop  House,  Penrith ;  Mr.  Harold  Adair,  Ringingstone, 
Egremont ;  Mrs.  Robert  Hardy  Williamson,  Whin  Garth,  Sea- 
scale  ;  Mrs.  Edwin  Jackson,  Threlkeld  Leys,  Cockermouth ; 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A.  (Edw.  G.  Allen 
and  Son,  Ltd.,  14,  Grape  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.)  ; 
The  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  (A.  F.  Etheridge,  Librarian), 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Library,  W.C.  ;  Mr.  F.  Pearson,  Brant  How, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  ;  Mr.  William  Gibson,  Greyfell,  Penrith  ;  the 
Rev.  J.  Hastings  Eastwood,  Presbyterian  Manse,  Penrith;  Mr. 
Frederic  Dickinson,  The  Towers,  Cockermouth  ;  Mr.  George 
Wilson  Elliott,  Norcroft  House,  Penrith  ;  Mrs.  Arthur  Broad- 
hurst,  Water  Foot,  Penrith  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson  Anderson, 
Temple  Sowerby  Vicarage. 

Later,  in  the  course  of  the  meeting,  were  also  elected  : — Mr. 
William  Castlehow,  Watermillock  ;  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Hodgson, 
Kirkbampton  Rectory ;  Mrs.  Hepworth,  Stanwix  House, 
Carlisle. 

Mr.  Titus  Wilson  was  elected  Honorary  Member  in  consideration 
of  the  valuable  services  he  had  rendered  during  his  tenure  of  the 
office  of  Hon.  Secretary,  which  dated  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Society  in  1866. 

Mr.  F.  H.  M.  Parker’s  paper  on  the  Development  of  Inglewood 
(Art.  I.)  and  papers  by  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Graham  on  Extinct  Cumber¬ 
land  Castles,  part  v.  (Art.  XIX.),  and  on  the  De  Levingtons  of 
Kirklinton  (Art.  IV.)  were  submitted. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Rumney  exhibited  the  Rumney  Cup  (Art.  V.). 
Miss  Noble  brought  forward  a  curious  flint  found  at  Tirril  in  paving 
the  yard  ;  on  which  the  opinion  of  those  present  was  that  the 
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stone  was  not  any  implement,  but  of  a  natural  though  unusual 
shape. 

Mr.  Collingwood  described  a  cross-shaft  at  Kirkby  Stephen 
(Art.  II.),  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  remains  of  Cappleside  Hall  (Art.  IX.). 

On  Friday,  July  14th,  carriages  were  taken  at  9-30  for  Clifton 
Hall,  which  was  described  by  Colonel  Jackson  (Art.  XV.).  At 
Little  Strickland  Hall  a  paper  (Art.  XI.)  was  read  by  Mr.  D. 
Scott ;  in  returning  thanks  to  the  reader  and  Mrs.  Hodgson, 
the  tenant,  Mr.  Curwen  remarked  that  this  hall  was  contemporary 
with  that  at  Clifton,  though  not  a  pele  tower  ;  it  was  a  true 
manor  house,  with  a  history,  no  doubt,  antecedent  to  its  present 
fabric.  Newby  Hall  was  described  by  Mr.  R.  Morton  Rigg 
(Art.  XII.). 

At  Morland  Church  the  Rev.  J.  Knight,  Vicar,  said  :  “  The 
history  of  Morland  Church  is  very  scant,  and  although  we  have 
a  continuous  register  of  baptisms,  deaths,  and  burials  from  1538 
to  the  present  time,  nothing  else  of  importance  is  recorded  therein, 
save  the  brief  entry  now  and  again  of  the  induction  of  some  of 
its  vicars.  Considering  that  the  change  from  the  Monarchy  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  from  the  Commonwealth  back  again 
to  the  Monarchy  occurred  between  1649  and  1660,  it  seems 
strange  that  no  note  of  it  has  been  made  in  the  register.  Things 
must  have  gone  along  very  smoothly,  and  with  the  changes  vicar 
and  people  were  content  to  move.  In  addition  to  the  old  register, 
we  have  the  churchwardens’  accounts  dating  from  1588  to  1751. 
These  were  discovered  in  the  vestry  when  the  restoration  of  the 
church  was  taken  in  hand  in  1896.  They  consisted  of  loose 
leaves,  which  were  strung  together  by  a  piece  of  twine,  which 
passed  through  the  corner  of  each  paper.  These  have  been 
arranged  in  order  by  Colonel  Markham,  and  have  been  bound 
in  one  volume,  interleaved,  and,  by  him,  largely  transcribed  and 
annotated.  There  is  much  interesting  matter  to  be  found  in 
these  accounts — even  the  casting  of  a  bell  in  1588  and  re-casting 
in  1589,  with  various  items  of  expenditure  on  wood  for  fuel, 
and  the  purchase  of  brass  for  the  melting  pot  !  This  volume, 
with  the  oldest  register,  are  in  the  vestry  for  your  inspection 
to-day.  There  is  also  another  volume  in  manuscript  by  Colonel 
Markham,  dealing  with  the  restoration  of  the  church,  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  sketches  and  photographs  of  the  church  as  it  was 
previous  to  1896.  This  also  is  worthy  of  your  inspection.  With 
regard  to  the  church,  there  is  nothing  definite  to  draw  upon 
as  history ;  nearly  all  is  conjectural.  Fortunately,  however, 
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we  are  in  possession  of  two  architectural  dissertations  upon  the 
founding  and  the  growth  of  the  church.  One  of  these  is  by  the 
late  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  Carlisle  ;  the  other  is  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Caroe,  F.S.A.,  London.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  our  architect 
for  the  body  and  tower  of  the  church  when  we  restored  it  in  1896, 
while  Mr.  Caroe  acted  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  who  were  responsible  for  the  chancel.  Each 
of  these  two  able  men  recorded  their  opinions,  which  have  been 
preserved  ;  and  I  propose  reading  the  one  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ferguson,  which  he  wrote  and  had  printed  for  us  for 
sale  when  we  began  the  restoration.” 

The  Vicar  then  read  Mr.  Ferguson’s  account,  and  Canon 
Bower,  in  returning  thanks,  pointed  out  the  palimpsest  brass 
described  and  figured  by  himself  in  these  Transactions,  o.s.,  xiii., 
p.  149 ;  the  mural  paintings  ( Transactions ,  o.s.,  xv.,  p.  19), 
piscina  and  graveslabs  (n.s.,  ix.,  p.  2).  On  Colonel  Markham’s 
invitation,  many  of  the  party  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
gardens,  and  after  an  open-air  luncheon,  the  drive  was  continued 
towards  Cliburn.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill  leading  to  Eddy  House, 
the  foremost  coach  suddenly  collapsed,  and  the  occupants  were 
thrown  out.  By  great  good  fortune  this  accident,  the  only 
one  of  its  land  in  the  history  of  our  Society,  had  no  tragic  con¬ 
sequences,  though  several  members  were  more  or  less  seriously 
shaken  and  hurt.  Places  were  found  in  other  carriages  and  in 
private  motor-cars,  and  the  party  reached  Cliburn  very  little 
behind  time.  At  Cliburn  the  Hall  was  described  by  Dr.  Haswell 
(Art.  XIII.),  and  the  church  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wright,  rector  (Art. 
XIV.*).  After  an  excursion  of  great  and  varied  interest,  in  very 
fine  weather,  the  party  broke  up  at  Penrith. 


Autumn  Meeting. 

The  second  excursion  of  the  season  was  held  in  the  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  and  Lancaster  district  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Septem¬ 
ber  7th  and  8th,  1911,  preceded  by  a  Council  meeting  at  Carlisle 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  6th.  The  Council  passed  the 
following  resolution,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Haswell,  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Ruston-Harrison  : — 

That  a  Register  Section  be  established  in  connection  with 
the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  Parish  Registers 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  ;  that  membership  of  the 


*  For  some  additions  to  this  account  and  a  revised  list  of  Rectors,  see  an 
article  by  “  Northerner  ”  in  the  Penrith  Observer,  August  1st,  1911. 
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Section  be  open  to  all  persons  paying  a  special  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  of  10/6  ;  that  a  committee  be  annually  appointed 
by  the  Society  at  its  general  meeting  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  Section  ;  and  that  a  report  and  accounts  be  submitted 
to  the  Society’s  Annual  Meeting. 

Instructions  from  His  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  with  regard 
to  the  more  complete  carrying  out  of  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Protection  Acts,  1882  and  1900,  were  read  by  Mr.  Curwen  and 
discussed.  It  was  decided,  on  the  suggestion  of  Major  Ferguson, 
to  defer  action  until  the  County  Councils,  which  will  administer 
the  Acts  with  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works,  had  signified  their 
intentions. 

On  Thursday,  September  7th,  members  of  the  Society  met 
at  Middleton-in-Lonsdale  and  drove  to  Middleton  Hall,  which 
was  described  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen,  F.S.A.  (Art.  X.). 

The  thanks  of  the  Society,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bownass,  for  per¬ 
mission  to  inspect  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Harvey  Goodwin  and 
Canon  Bower,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Bownass.  The  party 
then  walked  across  the  fields  to  the  earthworks  known  as  House- 
steads,  where  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  described  the  site  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  ramparted  inclosure  with  a  mound  adjoining,  not 
a  motehill  and  bailey  of  Norman  times,  and  probably  not  the 
ruins  of  an  early  Middleton  Hall,  but  of  the  type  of  British  settle¬ 
ment  common  in  the  valley  and  a  tumulus  (now  five  feet  high 
and  about  60  feet  in  diameter),  perhaps  a  burial  mound.  The 
nature  of  these  earthworks,  he  said,  could  not  be  conclusively 
ascertained  by  simple  inspection,  and  he  hoped  that  they  might 
be  excavated  and  yield  interesting  results. 

The  Roman  milestone  near  Middleton  Vicarage  was  described 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Moorhouse,  as  also  the  traces  of  a  British  Settle¬ 
ment  at  Howriggs  Farm,  Barbon. 

The  drive  was  then  continued  through  Underley  Park  to 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  where,  after  luncheon,  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen  de¬ 
scribed  the  church.  On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  A.  Pearson  the 
party  viewed  from  his  garden  the  famous  scene  painted  by 
Turner,  and  in  the  rich  sunshine  of  a  September  afternoon  it 
looked  no  less  poetical  than  in  the  picture  of  the  great  romantic 
artist. 

Carriages  were  then  taken  to  Cowan  Bridge,  where  the  school- 
house  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  sisters  was  pointed  out ;  and 
the  drive  up  the  lane  as  far  as  possible  left  a  considerable  piece 
of  walking  to  be  done  before  reaching  Castlefield,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  was  visited  by  a  large  company.  Mr.  Collingwood 
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described  the  remains  as  those  of  a  remarkably  complete  earthwork 
of  the  British  Settlement  type,  and  mentioned  the  wealth  of 
such  sites  in  the  neighbourhood.  Later,  during  the  meeting, 
arrangements  were  made  to  attempt  the  exploration  of  this 
earthwork,  but  owing  to  the  severe  and  long-continued  illness 
of  Mr.  Moorhouse,  the  attempt  was  postponed. 

Driving  by  way  of  Nether  Burrow  and  Melling,  the  next  halt 
was  at  Gressingham  Mote,  where  Mr.  John  F.  Curwen  read  the 
following  paper  : — 

The  Castlestede,  near  Hornby,  Lancashire. 

Centuries  ago,  the  site  of  Hornby  Castle  attracted  the  eye  of 
some  wealthy  Roman  provincial,  who  erected  his  villa  there 
on  the  line  of  the  military  way  from  the  Setantiorum  Portus* 
to  Overborough.  Coins  and  tesselated  pavements,  discovered 
in  various  alterations  to  the  present  castle,  prove  that  the 
villa  was  one  of  considerable  importance.  Now  Mr.  H. 
Swainson  Cowper  has  proved  in  a  very  convincing  way  (these 
Transactions,  o.s.,  xvi.,  16)  that,  when  the  Teutonic  people 
overran  the  district,  they  either  ruthlessly  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  Roman  civilisation  or  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  remains  of  Roman  occupation  ;  that  they  were  superstitious 
concerning  uninhabited  ruins,  and  that  they  preferred  to  plant 
their  numerous  settlements  adjacent  to,  but  never  upon,  the 
Roman  castra  or  villa.  This  very  remarkable  research,  as 
regards  to  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  Cumberland  and  Westmor¬ 
land,  is  likely  to  be  true  also  as  regards  to  Lancashire.  So 
that,  on  the  strength  of  it,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  when  Horn 
and  his  followers  pushed  their  smaller  craft  up  the  Lune  they 
selected  this  tongue  of  land,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  river’s 
bed,  whereon  to  erect  their  geweorc,  rather  than  the  already 
entrenched  Roman  position  some  half  mile  beyond.  From  it 
they  darted  forth  to  scour  and  to  pillage,  and  to  it  they  withdrew 
when  the  people  rose  against  them. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  that  by  degrees  they  possessed  the 
district  and  settled  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  calling  the  town 
after  the  name  of  their  founder,  Horn-by.  From  the  Domesday 
Survey  we  learn  that  Hornebi  was  classed  with  Mellinge  and 
Wennigetun  as  one  manor,  in  which  Ulf  held  nine  carucates  of 
land  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Mr.  William  Farrer 
suggests  (Lane.  Pipe  Rolls  294)  that  at  the  time  of  the 

*  The  Setantii  were  a  sub- tribe  of  the  Brigantes  whose  port  was  not  far  from 
Lancaster. 
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Conqueror,  Alric  was  in  possession  of  Hornby,  whose  son,  Sweyn, 
had  to  submit  to  the  Norman,  Roger  de  Montbegon,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  overlord. 

Now  this  entrenched  position  was  exactly  the  sort  of  stronghold 
most  suited  to  the  Norman’s  requirements.  The  outer  court 
became  his  bailey,  and  the  already  elevated  “  homestead  ”  he 
raised  by  excavating  a  circumambient  ditch  and  by  throwing 
up  the  earth  upon  the  top,  for  his  motte.  Montbegon  needed 
not  only  a  fortification  that  could  be  thrown  up  quickly,  but  one 
which  could  be  defended  easily,  by  the  few  men  to  whom  he 
could  entrust  the  district. 


(Ailrich)  Alric 
1066.  | 

(Suein)  Swain 
received  exclusive 
lordship  in  Cum¬ 
berland  from 
Henry  I.  Died  not 
long  before  1130. 


Roger  de  Monte  Begonis  I. 
held  barony  of 
Hornby  under 
Roger  de 
Poictou,  vix. 

1094. 


1)  Adam  =  Matilda  Henry 


lord  of  Silkstone, 
Yorks,  and  of 
lands  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  vix.  1159. 


of  Langwathby 
and  Edenhall. 
Died  1172 
without  issue. 


Roger  de  Montbegon  II. 
vix. 

1129, 

1131. 


Alexander=Amabil=  William  Matilda=Adam, 


DE  CREVEQUER 

d.  1203. 

de  Nevill 

(3) 

baron  of 

d.  1165. 

(2) 

d.  before 

Hornby. 

1209. 

Died  1171 

Cecily 
m.  before  1185 
Walter  de  Nevill. 
D.  circa  1218. 


Sarah  = 
Thomas 
de  Burgh. 


Roger  III.  =  Olive,  widow  of 


a  minor  in  1172. 
Died  1226. 
Married  1199. 

(4) 


Robert  de  S* 2 3 4 
John  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Alan,  son 
of  Jordan,  Lord 
of  Broughton 
Brant,  Co. 
'Lincoln. 


s.p. 


That  the  conquered  owners  very  quickly  became  reconciled 
to  the  new  order  of  things  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  within  two 
generations,  the  grandson  of  the  Norman  took  to  wife  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  Thegn.  And  this  would  bring  us  to  the  time 


x. — For  descent  see  Pipe  Rolls  5H  7  ii,  63  ;  Testa  379b  ;  Pontefract  Chartui. 
456,  462. 

2.  — -For  descent  see  Monk  Bretton  Chartui.  49. 

3.  — For  descent  see  Wetherhal  Chartui.  368. 

4.  — Monk  Bretton  Chartui.  3b-4,  43,  48b  ;  also  Testa  379b-8o. 
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when  the  days  of  anarchy,  resulting  from  Stephen’s  misrule, 
were  over,  and  when,  in  my  opinion,  this  stronghold  was  aban¬ 
doned  for  a  stone  castle  built  upon  the  site  of  the  Roman  villa 
and  half  begirt  by  the  river  Wenning. 

Until  we  have  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  am  disposed  to 
look  upon  this  site,  therefore,  as  the  original  Hornby  Castle,  just 
as  we  noticed,  four  years  ago,  Castle  How  was  the  original  castle 
at  Kendal.  And  what  a  natural  situation  !  A  promontory  rising 
abruptly  some  50  feet  above  the  river,  which  in  those  days  would 
be  navigable  for  Danish  craft,  and  just  at  the  ford  where  two 
ancient  ways  met  to  cross  it. 

The  total  area  enclosed  is  2\  acres,  and  the  natural  surface, 
sloping  down  gradually  towards  the  river,  is  some  125  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bailey  is  oval  in  shape,  with  its  longer 
axis,  from  east  to  west,  measuring  250  feet,  and  some  184  feet 
from  north  to  south.  Being  an  abrupt  promontory,  the  north 
and  west  sides  are  well  protected  by  steep  slopes,  raking  at  an 
angle  of  35  to  40  degrees,  and  which  may  have  been  artificially 
improved  in  parts.  On  the  south  side  an  entrenchment  has  been 
cut  and  a  rampart  raised  to  isolate  it  from  the  more  level  surface. 
Here  also  we  find  the  gateway  which  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
defaced  by  modern  agriculture. 

Forming  a  part  of  the  general  enceinte,  the  lord’s  motte  pro¬ 
tected  the  most  vulnerable  east  end.  It  was  reached  by  a 
timber  bridge  spanning  an  intervening  ditch,  30  feet  wide.  This 
characteristic  feature  of  a  Norman  motte  surrounds  it,  except 
for  a  few  yards  on  the  north  side,  where  the  steep  scarp  of  the 
promontory  takes  its  place.  Circular  and  conical  in  shape,  the 
mount  is  visibly  artificial,  with  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  125 
feet  and  from  50  to  60  feet  on  the  top. 

We  are  all  so  accustomed  to  the  method  in  which  this  class 
of  fortification  was  strengthened  by  stout  palisading  as  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon  the  subject.  Suffice  it, 
therefore,  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the  historian.  Dr.  Lingard, 
carried  out  some  excavations  in  the  centre  of  the  motte  with 
the  hope  of  proving  that  it  was  a  sepulchral  mound,  in  which 
he  was  naturally  disappointed.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  no 
remains  of  any  kind  have  been  discovered  here,  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  stonework  about  the  place. 

The  accompanying  plan  and  section  I  trust  will  give  all 
necessary  dimensions,  and  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  William  Farrer  for  great  assistance  over  the  pedigree. 


the  castle  Stedehr.  Hornby 
Lancashire. 
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After  dinner  at  the  County  Hotel,  Lancaster,  members  adjourned 
to  the  New  Town  Hall,  which  had  been  courteously  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  Mayor  for  their  evening  meeting.  In  the  absence, 
through  illness,  of  the  President,  Canon  Bower,  vice-president, 
took  the  chair.  The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
The  Rev.  George  Jones,  Great  Strickland  Vicarage  ;  the  Rev, 
A.  Ainley,  M.A.,  The  Priory,  St.  Bees  ;  Mrs.  Leyburn-Popham, 
Johnby  Hall,  Greystoke  ;  Mrs.  Nelson,  Croft  House,  Mealsgate  ; 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  M.A.,  The  Rectory,  Ulverston  ;  Mr. 
George  L.  McKelvie,  Rose  Cottage,  Gosforth  ;  Miss  A.  M.  Watson, 
Broadwath  House,  Carlisle ;  Mr.  Geoffrey  Langshaw  Austin, 
Hillside,  Lancaster. 

The  resolution  of  the  Council  above  mentioned,  creating  a 
Register  Section,  was  then  brought  forward  ;  on  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Collingwood,  seconded  by  Canon  Grenside,  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Society,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  named  as  the 
committee,  ad  interim,  for  carrying  out  the  work  : — Chancellor 
Prescott,  Dr.  Haswell,  Mr.  Henry  Brierley,  Mr.  C.  W.  Ruston- 
Harrison,  and  Mr.  Charles  Forster. 

Mr.  A.  Moorhouse  exhibited  the  beautiful  fragment  of  wood¬ 
carving  found  by  him  at  Docker  Hall  and  illustrated  in  these 
Transactions,  n.s.,  xi.,  387. 

Mr.  T.  Cann  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Town  Clerk  of  Lancaster, 
then  exhibited  a  fine  series  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the 
Charters  and  Corporate  Insignia  of  Lancaster.  He  said  that 
a  valuable  report  on  the  charters  and  other  documents  of  the 
town  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Brownbill,  and  that  it  was  hoped 
that  this  report  would  soon  be  printed.  The  Charter  of  Henry 
III.  (1227)  was  that  under  which  assizes  and  sessions  were  still 
held  at  Lancaster.  That  of  King  John,  before  his  accession, 
was  considered  by  Mr.  Brownbill  to  be  not  the  earliest  granted 
to  the  town,  which  however  possessed  as  fine  a  series  as  any, 
except  perhaps  those  of  Chester.  The  great  mace,  dating  from 
the  early  eighteenth  century  and  similar  to  maces  at  High 
Wycombe  and  Ludlow  ;  the  punch-bowl  bought  in  1680  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  silver  articles  owned  by  the  Corporation  ; 
the  Mayor’s  staff,  oldest  of  the  insignia  ;  the  snuff-box  with  the 
picture  of  the  aqueduct  engraved  on  it ;  the  salvers,  and  the 
collection  of  weights  and  measures  said  to  have  been  made 
from  guns  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  were  shown  with  the  lantern. 
Later  on,  the  party  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  actual 
articles,  together  with  the  charters,  laid  out  on  a  table.  Mr. 
Hughes  remarked  that  they  were  proud  of  their  buildings  at 
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Lancaster,  and  especially  of  the  new  Town  Hall,  which  had  been 
thrown  open  to  the  visitors  by  the  kindness  of  the  Mayor,  who 
had  desired  him  to  express  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present ; 
but  there  was  one  thing  they  still  needed,  and  that  was  a 
permanent  museum. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Nuttall,  F.R.Hist.S.,  showed  a  most  interesting  set 
of  slides  exhibiting  plans  of  the  Castle  in  relation  to  the  Roman 
camp  upon  which  it  was  built,  and  in  illustration  of  its  growth 
during  the  middle  ages  to  modern  times  ;  and  views  of  old 
Lancaster,  concluding  with  a  portrait  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
twice  visited  the  town  from  which  his  title  was  derived.  Mr. 
Nuttall  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  casts  of  seals  used  for  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  by  various  monarchs  from  Henry  VII.  to 
Victoria. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  spoke  on  the  pre-Norman  monuments 
of  Lancaster  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  their  relation  to  similar 
monuments  in  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  as  throwing  light  on 
the  unwritten  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Grenside  exhibited  the  clapper  of  the  ancient 
bell  at  Claughton,  and  two  grooved  stones  which  had  been  dug 
up  in  Manitoba,  for  comparison  with  the  Stone  Age  implements 
of  our  own  district. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Bower  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
to  the  Mayor  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  and  to  the  Lancaster 
friends  whose  addresses  and  arrangements  had  made  the  meeting 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  his  recollection. 

On  Friday,  September  8th,  Mr.  T.  Cann  Hughes  acted  as 
guide  to  the  Judges’  Lodgings,  Coveil  Cross,  Penny’s  Hospital, 
and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  town.  Mr.  E.  B.  Dawson, 
Constable  of  the  Castle,  led  the  party  round  the  more  historic 
parts  of  Lancaster  Castle — "  John  of  Gaunt’s  stables,”  the  keep, 
the  dungeons,  and  the  Shire  Hall. 

At  the  Parish  Church,  Mr.  H.  J.  Austin,  architect  in  charge  of 
the  extensive  scheme  of  renovation  now  being  undertaken  in  the 
chancel,  briefly  reviewed  its  history.  At  the  outset  he  observed 
that  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  and  disappointing  that  so  little 
was  known  of  the  history  of  the  actual  building  of  so  important 
a  church  as  that  belonging  to  the  Benedictine  priory  of  St.  Mary, 
and,  in  referring  to  the  recent  discoveries,  said  he  hoped  during 
the  following  week  to  investigate  to  the  north*  the  foundations 


*  All  walling  entirely  removed  for  vaults  and  the  foundations  of  the 
chancel  arch. 
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of  the  apse  discovered  under  the  concrete  three  weeks  before. 

The  whole  of  the  present  church  building  was  of  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  period,  excepting  certain  remains  of  possibly  pre- 
Norman  work  and  of  Transitional  and  Decorated  work  and 
additions  made  since  1759,  when  the  present  tower  was  built. 
The  exact  date  of  the  Perpendicular  work  might  be  from  1430 
to  1440.  Judging  by  the  pre-Norman  grave  crosses  found  in 
the  rubble  of  the  old  north  wall  when  it  was  pulled  down 
in  1903  to  allow  of  the  building  of  the  King’s  Own  Memorial 
Chapel  it  was  certain  that  there  was  a  very  ancient  cemetery 
of  considerable  importance.  The  first  actual  date  known  was 
that  of  the  foundation  of  the  priory  by  Earl  Roger  of  Poictiers 
in  1094.  He  built  the  Norman  keep  of  the  Castle  and  gave  the 
church  to  St.  Martin’s  Abbey  at  Sees,  and  placed  in  the  priory 
three  priests  and  two  clerks,  with  their  servants.  In  1898  the 
old  outer  west  door  (c)  of  the  Decorated  period  (probably  1360) 
was  discovered  by  the  removal  of  the  plaster  from  the  west 
wall  under  the  gallery,  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  discovered 
the  early  door  to  the  north  of  the  Decorated  door  and  indications 
of  early  masonry.  The  old  tower  was  to  the  north-west  of 
the  present  one,  so  that  it  seemed  certain  that  the  length  of 
wall  containing  that  door  formed  the  eastern  wall  of  the  ancient 
tower,  and  might  be,  as  had  been  supposed,  pre-Norman.  This 
tower  might  possibly  have  been  an  early  tower  of  Sanctuary, 
with  a  church  attached  to  it  about  the  size  of  that  at  Overton. 
The  latter  church  had  an  apse  15  feet  wide,  the  foundations  of 
which  he  found  in  1901.  It  may  be  that  the  apse  foundations  he 
discovered  here  the  other  day  are  Transitional  and  represent  a 
church  which  had  aisles  built  about  1180  and  succeeding  the 
smaller  church,  being  an  enlargement  on  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  Priory.  The  present  south  door  (b)  may  have  belonged  to 
such  a  church  and  have  been  rebuilt  in  its  present  position  in 
Decorated  times. 

Remains  of  a  second  door  of  similar  size  and  date  were  found 
in  the  rubble  of  the  north  wall  in  1903,  which  unfortunately  were 
walled  in  again  by  mistake. 

The  Perpendicular  respond  was  built  against  the  early  wall  at 
the  west  end.  The  above-mentioned  Decorated  west  door  (d) 
would  necessarily  open  into  the  south  Transitional  aisle,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  Transitional  arcade,  or  part  of  it,  was 
taken  down  when  this  door  was  built,  as  a  Transitional  respond 
capital  (now  preserved)  was  found  in  the  rubble  of  the 
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Decorated  west  wall  when  a  new  window  was  inserted  in 
the  year  1905.  Why  this  arcade  was  taken  down,  and  what 
the  Decorated  extension  was  intended  for,  unless  for  a  large 
porch  like  that  at  Christchurch,  was  not  evident,  and  it  was 
possible  that  the  respond  capital  and  base  belonged  to  a 
chancel  aisle  only.  The  next  date  of  which  there  was  any 
record  was  1281,  when  Archbishop  Wickwayne,  of  York,  held 
a  visitation  at  Lancaster  priory,  and  deferred  consecrating 
the  extension  of  30  feet  eastwards  for  two  years.  The  founda¬ 
tions  running  east  and  west  in  the  chancel,  and  found  the 
other  day,  might  represent  this  extension*.  He  hoped  that 
if  the  nave  floor  was  taken  up  they  might  be  able  to  verify 
some  of  these  propositions  or  discover  further  history  of  the 
building. 

With  regard  to  the  Perpendicular  work,  the  chancel  and  nave 
were  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  nave 
was  rather  later  than  the  chancel.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
alien  priories  in  1414  Lancaster  was  annexed  to  the  abbey  of 
Syon,  in  Middlesex,  in  1424.  The  list  of  priors  was  fairly  com¬ 
plete.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  the  foundations  of  the 
priory  could  be  excavated.  There  was  a  gatehouse  of  importance 
to  the  north-west  shown  in  Speed’s  map  of  1610,  and  near  this 
position  he  (Mr.  Austin),  a  few  years  ago,  picked  up  one  of  the 
Decorated  groining  ribs.  All  the  windows,  except  the  east, 
were  of  one  design,  and  until  about  six  years  ago  there  was  no 
west  window  at  all.  It  was  possible  that  the  present  south 
window  of  the  tower  was  based  on  an  ancient  Decorated  west 
window,  and  might  have  some  old  parts  about  it,  as  the  design 
was  different  in  character  from  anything  in  the  tower  and  it 
might  be  of  the  date  of  the  west  door.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  trace  of  the  Benedictine  cloister  on  the  north  wall,  which, 
before  rebuilding,  was  of  very  plain  rubble  and  not  of  coursed 
masonry.  The  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1759,  quite  detached,  by 
a  Liverpool  architect,  as  the  old  tower  was  falling.  New  vestries 
were  built  in  1871  and  1894,  the  south  porch  in  1902,  and  the 
chapel  in  1903.  As  regards  ancient  woodwork,  part  of  the  aisle 
roofs  was  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  the  church  possessed 
fourteen  magnificent  oak  carved  stalls  and  canopies  of  the 
Decorated  period,  somewhat  flamboyant  in  character,  dating  about 


*  This  theory  was  upset  by  our  later  discovery  that  these  foundations  are 
continuous  to  the  east  end,  and  appear  to  run  under  it  ;  and  this  wall  may 
possibly  have  had  to  do  with  the  castle  in  still  earlier  times. 
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1350.  For  the  period  they  are  unequalled  in  excellence.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Furness  or  Cockersand, 
but  the  latter  abbey  seemed  to  have  been  too  small  for  such  large 
stalls.  The  priory  church  of  Lancaster  escaped  demolition, 
but  Furness  Abbey  was  dismantled  in  1537,  so  that  that  abbey 
seemed  to  be  more  likely.  There  were  also  good  examples  of 
a  Jacobean  font  cover  and  pulpit  and  three  fine  Flemish 
chandeliers. 

Mr.  Austin  afterwards  conducted  the  party  over  the  church, 
and  showed  them  the  position  of  the  ancient  walls  below  the 
newly  asphalted  chancel  floor. 

Miss  Alice  Johnson  threw  open  the  fine  collection  of  Roman 
pottery  at  her  house  in  Castle  Park,  and  it  attracted  a  large 
number  of  visitors. 

For  all  these  kind  and  valuable  services  the  above-named 
lady  and  gentlemen  were  thanked  on  behalf  of  the  Society  by 
Canon  Bower. 

At  half-past  twelve  carriages  were  taken  for  Heysham,  where 
Mr.  Collingwood  described  the  Anglian  shaft,  the  hogback,  St. 
Patrick’s  Chapel,  and  the  rock  graves. 

At  the  old  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Mr.  J.  R.  Nuttall,  F.R.Hist.Soc., 
gave  a  brief  review  of  its  history.  He  mentioned  that  the  church 
contained  examples  of  Saxon,  Norman,  and  later  styles  of 
architecture,  that  the  bells  were  dated  1723  and  1724,  and  that 
the  registers  began  in  1658.  It  was  probable  that  a  small  Saxon 
church  existed  on  the  site.  Traces  of  Saxon  work  are  to  be  found 
in  a  walled-up  doorway  at  the  west  end  and  in  a  doorway  dis¬ 
covered  during  the  building  of  the  north  aisle  in  1864,  and  now 
re-erected  in  the  church-yard  ;  the  probability  was  that  a  Norman 
church  was  erected  in  which  the  Saxon  work  was  incorporated, 
and  would  occupy  the  site  of  the  present  nave  with  an  apsidal 
or  square-ended  chancel.  The  present  chancel  is  of  fourteenth 
century  date,  and  the  south  aisle  shows  traces  of  Perpendicular 
work  and  is  sixteenth  century.  The  south  aisle  did  not  extend 
to  its  present  length  ;  there  seem  to  be  two  distinct  breaks  in 
its  eastward  extension.  The  original  stonework  of  the  south 
chancel  window  is  still  in  its  original  position.  The  extension 
would  take  place  in  1737  when  we  see  from  a  memorial  stone 
that  Thomas  Clarkson,  rector  of  Heysham  and  vicar  of  Chipping, 
rebuilt  the  chancel.  The  porch  was  evidently  built  a  little  later 
than  the  south  aisle,  and  this  would  be  the  position  of  the  church 
until  1864,  when  the  north  aisle  was  built  and  the  church  assumed 
its  present  form.  Attention  was  called  to  several  objects  of 
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interest  in  the  church — an  old  latten  chalice  found  during  the 
alterations  to  the  church  and  built  into  the  south  aisle,  old 
memorial  stones  with  quaint  lettering  and  wording,  and  a  remark¬ 
ably  line  floriated  cross  of  thirteenth  century  work  erected  at 
the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  A  number  of  memorial  stones 
with  floriated  crosses  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  churchyard, 
mostly  covered  with  mould  ;  these,  in  addition  to  crosses,  bear 
several  other  devices,  as  shears,  chalice  ;  and  most  unusual  of 
all  is  one  with  a  sword  and  harp  (?)  in  high  relief,  which  is 
illustrated  in  Whittaker’s  Richmondshire  and  also  in  Boutell’s 
Christian  Monuments. 

A  visit  was  afterwards  paid  to  the  Old  Hall,  where  Miss  Royds 
gave  the  visitors  a  cordial  welcome.  The  house  is  Elizabethan, 
the  date  1598  and  the  initials  of  the  builder,  R.E.,  are  carved 
on  the  north  gable  ;  it  contains  a  very  fine  collection  of  old 
furniture,  china,  and  pewter  collected  by  Miss  Royds. 

The  drive  to  Lancaster  completed  an  interesting  excursion, 
rendered  highly  successful  by  remarkably  fine  weather  and 
excellent  arrangements  made  by  the  Local  Committee,  namely  : 
Canon  Grenside,  Mr.  T.  Cann  Hughes,  Miss  Alice  Johnson,  Mr. 
A.  Moorlrouse,  Mr.  J.  R.  Nuttall,  and  Mr.  Edward  Wilson. 

Among  those  present  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the  excursion 
were  :  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abercrombie,  the  Mayor  of  Barrow-in- 
Furness  and  Miss  Butler,  Mrs.  Bateson,  Mrs.  Benson  (Hyning)  and 
party,  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  M.P.,  and  Lady  Henry  Bentinck, 
Mr.  Booth  (Storrs  Hall),  the  Rev.  Canon  Bower,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  Brierley,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bulwinkle,  Mr.  T.  E.  Casson,  Mr.  W. 
Castlehow,  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Mr.  J.  Coward,  Miss  M.  E. 
Creighton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Crewdson  and  the  Misses  Crewdson, 
Mr.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cropper  and  the  Misses  Cropper,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Curwen  and  Messrs.  D.  and  S.  Curwen,  Miss  Donald, 
Mrs.  Dyson,  Mr.  and  the  Misses  Fothergill  (Kendal),  Miss  Fother- 
gill  (Brownber),  Miss  Gibson  (Barbon),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Gibson 
(Penrith),  Mr.  Harvey  Goodwin,  the  Rev.  Canon  Grenside,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Groves  and  party,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Haswell,  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
and  Mrs.  Highmoor,  Miss  K.  S.  Hodgson  and  Miss  Gem,  Mr.  T. 
Cann  Hughes  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Professor  and  Mrs.  T.  McKenny 
Hughes,  Mrs.  Irwin,  Col.  Edwin  Jackson,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Jackson, 
Miss  Alice  Johnson,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawson,  the  Rev.  H.  Maclean, 
Dr.  Mathews,  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse,  Mrs.  Mounsey-Heygate,  the  Rev. 
R.  V.  Nanson,  Mr.  J.  R.  Nuttall  F.R.Hist.S.,  Col.  J.  W.  R. 
Parker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Parker,  Mr.  A.  Pearson,  Mr.  L.  Pearson, 
Mr.  H.  Penfold,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  P.  Reade,  the  Rev.  C.  Royds, 
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Mr.  C.  W.  Ruston-Harrison,  Mr.  Joseph  Sharpe,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Simpson,  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith,  Miss  Agnes  Spring- Rice,  Mr.,  Mrs, 
and  Miss  Todd,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Tomlinson,  Mr.  W.  C.  Welch  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Welch,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Weston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Wilson,  Miss  Wrigley  (Pooley  Bridge),  Mr.  j.  S.  Yeates. 


Council  Meeting,  November. 

On  November  23rd,  1911,  a  Council  Meeting  was  held  at 
Penrith,  at  which  Dr.  Barnes  (in  the  chair) ,  the  Rev.  J .  Whiteside, 
Dr.  Haswell,  Col.  Edwin  Jackson,  Mr.  Henry  Brierley,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Martindale,  Mr.  C.  W.  Ruston-Harrison,  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  and  Mr.  E.  Wilson  were  present.  The 
recent  death  of  Canon  Bower  was  mentioned  by  the  Chairman 
in  terms  of  the  deepest  regret,  and  a  resolution  expressing  the 
Council’s  sympathy  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Bower  and 
our  late  vice-president’s  family. 

Mr.  Martindale  reported  that  steps  had  been  taken  towards 
the  preservation  of  the  grave-slabs  at  Egremont,  which  had  been 
in  a  neglected  condition. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Francis  Grainger,  as  Chairman  of 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Cumberland  County 
Council,  inviting  the  Society  to  draw  up  a  list  of  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  worthy  of  protection  under  the  Acts  of  1882  and  1900  ; 
and  a  sub-committee  for  this  purpose,  and  for  making  a  corres¬ 
ponding  list  of  Westmorland  antiquities,  was  appointed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Professor  Haverfield,  Mr.  John  F.  Curwen,  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Collingwood. 

As  a  result  of  further  correspondence  with  Messrs.  Phillimore 
and  Co.,  in  the  matter  of  Parish  Registers,  it  was  decided  to  give 
the  same  support  to  volume  II.  of  Cumberland  in  Messrs.  Philli- 
more’s  series  as  had  been  given  to  volume  I.  ;  after  which  it 
would  be  left  to  individual  members  to  buy  the  volumes  as  they 
appear,  and  to  give  whatever  assistance  they  may  be  able  to 
render. 

The  attention  of  the  Society’s  officers  having  been  called  to 
the  proposed  blocking  of  a  lane  at  Milburn  by  the  building  of 
an  institute,  thus  destroying,  as  it  was  thought,  some  part  of 
the  highly  interesting  plan  of  this  ancient  village,  Dr.  Haswell 
and  Colonel  Jackson  had  kindly  undertaken  to  inspect  the  site 
and  to  investigate  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  They 
reported  that  the  lane  led  only  to  fields  and  to  the  back  of  a 
farm,  and  had  no  opening  at  the  further  end  ;  for  some  time  it 
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had  been  blocked  with  thorns  ;  it  was  a  private  road,  and  Quarter 
Sessions  had  stated  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  it.  In 
consequence  of  this  report  it  was  felt  that  the  Council  could  not 
take  action  in  the  matter. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  Earthworks  Committee 
of  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies,  it  was  resolved  to  take 
200  copies  of  the  annual  Earthworks  report,  for  distribution  to 
such  members  as  desired  to  receive  them. 

A  letter  from  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  was  read, 
inviting  our  Society  to  join  in  a  request  to  the  Record  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  remove  the  Richmond  wills  from  Somerset  House  to 
a  local  centre  ;  it  was  agreed  that  this  course  would  facilitate 
research. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :  Mr.  H.  H.  Llewelyn, 
Arnside  ;  Mr.  George  Musgrave,  Wasdale  ;  Mr.  John  Richardson, 
Appleby  ;  Mr.  Francis  Reagill,  Bradford. 

The  preservation  of  the  remains  of  Hartley  Castle  and  proposed 
exploration  of  the  Roman  fort  at  Papcastle  were  also  discussed. 

The  thanks  of  the  Council  were  offered  to  Mr.  Henry  Brierley 
for  his  generosity  in  bearing  the  cost  of  printing  the  Milburn 
Parish  Register,  and  the  History  of  Barton  Grammar  School, 
written  by  himself.  The  latter  work,  issued  as  one  of  our  Tract 
Series,  he  proposed  to  distribute  to  members. 


Spring  Meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  April  nth,  1912,  at 
Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  preceded  by  a  Council  meeting  in  the 
morning,  at  which,  among  other  business,  the  following  matters 
were  brought  forward  : — 

Expression  of  the  Society’s  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  Hon. 
William  Lowther,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  M.  Parker,  M.A., 
member  of  Council ;  and  at  the  illness  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  F.S.A. 

Arising  out  of  the  minutes,  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  reported 
that  the  late  Mr.  W.  N.  Thompson’s  collection  of  material  towards 
the  intended  publication  of  Bishop  Gastrell’s  Notitia  (the  part 
relating  to  the  present  Diocese  of  Carlisle)  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  Mr.  N.  N.  Thompson,  and  now  awaited  an  editor. 

Correspondence  with  the  Canterbury  and  York  Society  was 
read,  to  the  effect  that  our  Society  is  invited  to  share  the  expense 
of  transcribing  the  part  of  Bishop  Halton’s  Register  not  already 
transcribed  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  N.  Thompson.  The  impossibility 
of  meeting  this  expense  out  of  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Society 
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was  pointed  out  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  a  decision  until  the  next  meeting,  recommending  in 
the  meanwhile  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  Record  publications. 

The  Sub-Committee  for  drawing  up  a  list  of  antiquities  worthy 
of  protection  reported  that  such  lists  had  been  presented  to  the 
County  Councils  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 

With  a  view  to  the  tentative  exploration  of  the  Roman  fort 
at  Papcastle  a  sub-committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Col. 
Edwin  Jackson  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Martindale,  F.R.I.B.A.,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  leave  to  spend  a  sum  not 
exceeding  ^25  from  the  Research  Fund. 

A  grant  from  the  Research  Fund  of  was  made  for  an  iron 
railing  to  be  placed  across  the  recess  of  the  turret  at  Amboglanna 
(Birdoswald),  recently  excavated  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  F.S.A., 
and  Mr.  F.  Gerald  Simpson. 

Permission  was  given  to  publish  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen’s  new  work, 
“  Fortified  Dwellings  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,”  as 
volume  XIII.  of  the  Society’s  Extra  Series  ;  and  Mr.  W.  G. 
Collingwood’s  “  Elizabethan  Keswick  :  extracts  from  the  Accounts 
of  the  German  Miners,  1564-1577,  from  the  original  MSS.  at 
Augsburg,”  as  No.  VIII.,  Tract  Series.  It  was  understood  that 
the  Society  would  not  be  put  to  any  expense  in  connection  with 
these  two  publications. 

The  attendance  at  the  Council  and  General  Meetings  included 
Chancellor  Prescott  and  Dr.  Barnes,  vice-presidents  ;  the  Rev. 
F.  L.  H.  Millard,  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Major  Spencer  Ferguson, 
Col.  Edwin  Jackson,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Martindale,  members  of 
Council ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Editor  ;  Mr.  John  F.  Curwen, 
Hon.  Secretary  for  Antiquarian  Correspondence  ;  and  Mr. 
Edward  Wilson,  Hon.  Secretary  ;  also  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hodgson, 
Newby  Grange ;  Miss  Donald,  Canon  Campbell,  Mr.  Robert 
Crowder,  Mr.  J.  Sewell,  Mr.  W.  T.  Mclntire,  and  Mr.  I..  E.  Hope, 
Carlisle  ;  the  Rev.  R.  V.  Nanson,  Penrith  ;  Mr.  Fox,  St.  Bees. 

The  General  Meeting  was  held  at  two  o’clock  in  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Tullie  House.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Chancellor  Prescott, 
and  when  the  Chancellor  was  obliged  to  leave,  his  place  was 
filled  by  Dr.  Barnes.  The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 
Repertoire  d’Art  et  d’Archeologie,  19  Rue  Spontini,  Paris  ;  Mr. 
Hubert  W.  Sewell,  St.  Ann’s,  Carlisle  ;  Miss  Mary  Sophia  Sutton, 
Bridekirk  Vicarage,  Cockermouth  ;  Mr.  Henry  Ince  Anderton, 
Palazzo  Capponi,  28  Via  Gino  Capponi,  Florence,  Italy  ;  Mr. 
Cecil  Slingsby,  Whitbarrow  Lodge,  Grange-over-Sands  ;  Mrs. 
Alfred  Fletcher,  Allerton,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Newton  H.  Harding, 
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no  N.  Pine  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.S.A.  ;  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Gainsford  Bruce,  "  Yewhurst,”  Bromley,  Kent ;  Mr.  James 
Randall,  Ulverston  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Wallace,  West  Bank,  Kendal ; 
Mr.  John  C.  Trubshaw,  Lake  View  Villas,  Windermere  ;  Miss 
Muriel  Trubshaw,  Lake  View  Villas,  Windermere  ;  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Irwin,  Sunnyside,  Papcastle. 

Mr.  John  F.  Curwen,  F.S.A.,  then  read  articles  by  himself 
and  by  Canon  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  on  St.  Anthony’s  Chapel, 
Cartmel  Fell,  dealing  respectively  with  the  fabric  and  its  history 
and  with  the  ancient  glass  (Articles  XXIV.  and  XXV.).  In 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  Canon  Campbell  said  he  would  like 
to  mention  one  or  two  things  about  the  restoration  of  this  chapel. 
One  was  that  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  the  late  Vicar, 
Mr.  Summers.  He  was  a  long  time  at  Cartmel  Fell,  and  he  raised 
a  little  money  a  long  time  ago,  and  it  kept  accumulating  in  the 
bank.  After  he  became  old  he  declined  to  take  any  action. 
When  he  (Canon  Campbell)  went  to  Cartmel  he  pointed  out  the 
detects  of  the  church.  One  of  the  questions  put  forward  by  the 
Archdeacon  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  churches  was,  “  Are 
the  spouts  in  order  ?  ”  Mr.  Summers  replied  to  that  question 
by  saying  that  “  they  never  had  any  spouts.”  He  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  begin,  but  no  move  could  be  made.  But 
when  Mr.  Summers  was  retiring  he  felt  anxious  about  the  future, 
and  he  persuaded  Mr.  Summers  to  transfer  the  money  he  had 
collected  to  his  own  name  in  the  bank,  and  consequently  he 
(Canon  Campbell)  found  himself  in  possession  of  ^400,  the  accu¬ 
mulation  by  care  and  interest  in  the  object.  That  did  about 
half  the  work,  and  he  did  not  know  that  the  Committee  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  do  so  much  as  they  did  unless  they  had 
this  store  accumulated  by  Mr.  Summers.  He  would  like  to 
mention  the  name  of  Canon  Cooper  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
Canon  Cooper  was  on  the  Committee,  and  he  was  the  only  person 
on  the  Committee  who  had  the  least  faith  in  the  restoration 
and  reconstruction  of  the  window  which  had  been  described. 
He  was  thankful  to  say  that  Canon  Cooper’s  hopes  had  been 
realised.  He  would  like  to  say  that  they  were  immensely 
fortunate  in  having  in  Mr.  Curwen  an  architect  who  had  preserved 
to  them  this  old  church. 

In  seconding,  Mr.  Collingwood  said  that  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  he  had  been  for  some  time  a  parishioner  of  Cartmel  Fell, 
and  even  so  far  back  the  need  of  restoration  had  been  obvious 
to  those  who  attended  the  church.  Both  on  antiquarian  and 
artistic  grounds,  he  was  usually  averse  to  restoration,  but  in  this 
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case  he  deprecated  the  criticisms  which  had  been  made  by  some 
who  did  not  appear  to  know  how  necessary  the  work  had  been, 
and  how  carefully  and  skilfully  it  had  been  carried  out. 

In  response  to  a  call  from  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Collingwood  said 
he  had  to  mention  a  matter  which  had  been  discussed  by  the 
Council  in  the  morning.  It  was  suggested  that  they  should 
have  a  Records  or  Publication  Fund.  The  Society  existed, 
they  knew,  on  a  general  income  obtained  from  subscriptions, 
but  members’  half-guineas  were  never  intended  for  more  than 
the  working  cost  of  meetings  and  Transactions.  A  special 
Research  Fund  had  been  found  necessary  for  digging  ;  and  for 
the  Parish  Registers  a  separate  Section  had  been  created.  But 
there  was  no  revenue  applicable  to  extra  volumes,  which  had 
usually  been  issued  at  the  author’s  expense  ;  or,  when  printed 
by' the  Society,  they  had  been  a  heavy  drain  on  general  income. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  research  of  any  kind  could  be 
carried  on  without  initial  outlay,  nor  that  antiquarian  enterprise 
could  be  self-supporting.  The  sale  of  copies  could  not  recoup 
expenses  of  transcription  and  printing,  though  the  work  of  editing 
was  unpaid  ;  and  yet  the  publication  of  historical  documents  was 
a  duty  of  the  highest  importance.  They  had  in  hand  the  Diocesan 
Registers,  in  which  the  Canterbury  and  York  Society  were  sharing 
expenses,  greatly  relieving  our  Society,  but  making  it  incumbent 
upon  us  to  proceed  with  this  good  work.  Other  enterprises,  such 
as  Bishop  Gastrell’s  Notitia  (the  part  relating  to  the  present 
Diocese  of  Carlisle),  begun  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  N.  Thompson, 
ought  to  be  continued.  He  was  confident  that  some  members 
who  had  the  means,  and  recognised  the  importance  of  historical 
study,  would  assist  the  scholars  who  contributed  their  time  and 
knowledge  ;  and  by  the  formation  of  this  fund  they  would  remove 
a  disability  under  which  the  Society  had  long  laboured.  It  was 
one  of  their  duties  to  get  into  type  those  valuable  and  ancient 
documents,  and  he  moved  that  this  meeting  sanction  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Publications  or  Records  Fund  of  which  the  proceeds 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  printing  and  issuing  of  ancient  records 
and  material  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest. 

Chancellor  Prescott  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  he  hoped 
the  Society  would  -take  up  such  a  fund  as  had  been  described. 
They  were  a  little  behind  in  this  matter.  They  had  in  this 
district  some  of  the  most  interesting  documents  in  England. 
The  registers  which  had  been  referred  to  ran  up  from  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  to  1386,  and  covered  a  period  of  history  when 
Carlisle  saw  more  great  people  than  it  ever  did  before  and  certainly 
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more  than  it  had  done  since,  and  the  historical  documents  con¬ 
tained  in  those  registers  were  really  of  priceless  value.  He  hoped 
the  suggestions  that  had  been  made  by  Professor  Collingwood 
would  be  taken  up  and  people  would  give  initial  subscriptions 
for  stating  this  fund  and  that  annual  subscriptions  might  come 
forward  in  order  that  the  fund  might  be  permanently  established. 
He  put  the  motion  to  the  meeting  in  the  following  terms  :  “  That 
a  fund  for  the  publication  of  records  of  antiquarian  and  historical 
interest  be  established,  and  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  take 
the  matter  up.” 

The  Rev.  F.  L.  H.  Millard  asked  whether  any  idea  of  the 
expenditure  contemplated  could  be  given. 

Mr.  Collingwood  said  they  would  require  ^100  or  more  for  the 
publication  of  the  Diocesan  Registers,  for  instance.  He  could 
not  say  that  there  was  any  limit  to  their  demands. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

Reports  on  the  Ancient  Settlement  at  Stone  Close,  near 
Sta.inton-in-Furness,  by  Mr.  John  Dobson,  and  on  Excavations 
at  the  ”  Druids’  Circle  ”  at  Birkrigg,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Gelderd, 
D.Sc.,  and  Mr.  John  Dobson  (Articles  XXII.  and  XXIII.),  were 
read  by  the  Editor. 

Dr.  Hemy  Barnes,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  then  exhibited 
examples  of  old  bankers’  balances  for  weighing  gold  coins,  with 
the  following  remarks  : — There  is  a  large  collection  in  the  Neo- 
Archaic  Room  of  the  Tullie  House  Museum  of  obsolete  apparatus 
and  appliances,  and  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  interest  in 
this  collection  and  thereby  obtaining  further  additions  I  propose 
to  give  a  short  account  of  some  old  bankers’  scales  or  balances 
for  weighing  gold  coins,  which  form  part  of  the  collection.  The 
history  of  English  gold  coinage  is  interesting.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  gold  currency 
in  the  form  of  a  penny,  which  was  to  be  current  for  20  pence, 
but  which  was  soon  raised  to  24  pence.  This  innovation,  which 
occurred  in  1257,  was  not  a  success,  partly  because  the  coin 
was  rated  too  high  in  comparison  to  the  silver,  and  partly  because 
the  country  was  not  prepared  to  receive  a  coin  of  so  high  a  value 
in  general  currency.  In  consequence  of  the  protest  of  the  citizens 
of  London  the  new  coin  was  promptly  withdrawn,  and  it  was 
not  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  that  a  further  attempt  was  made 
in  this  direction.  In  1343  Edward  III.  ordered  a  gold  currency. 
It  consisted  of  a  florin,  its  half  the  leopard,  and  its  quarter  the 
helm.  The  florin  weighed  108  grains  and  was  current  for  6s. 
In  consequence  of  their  being  rated  too  high  in  proportion  to 
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the  silver  they  were  quickly  refused  and  were  at  once  withdrawn. 
In  the  following  year  another  new  coinage  was  struck,  consisting 
of  the  noble,  its  half  the  maille  noble,  and  its  quarter  the  ferling 
noble.  They  were  of  the  same  standard  as  the  florin  and  its 
parts,  and  were  current  at  the  rate  of  6s.  8d.  to  the  noble  and 
weighed  138  6-13  grains.  I  have  seen  some  specimens  of  these 
nobles  which  were  found  in  Cumberland  a  few  years  ago.  The 
coinage  of  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V. 
show  the  same  currency,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  in  addition 
to  the  noble,  half  noble,  and  quarter  noble,  we  had  the  angel 
and  half  angel.  The  weight  of  the  angel  was  80  grains.  During 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  issue  of  gold  coins  consisted  of 
nobles,  rose  nobles  or  ryals,  half  rose  noble,  quarter  rose  noble, 
ang.el  and  half  angel.  The  weight  of  the  noble  was  108  grains, 
of  the  rose  noble  120  grains,  and  of  the  angel  80  grains.  Edward 
V.  and  Richard  III.  issued  only  angels  and  half  angels  in  gold. 
In  addition  to  the  noble,  angel,  and  half  angel,  Henry  VII.  issued 
a  new  coin  called  the  sovereign,  which  weighed  240  grains  and  was 
current  for  20s.  Under  the  name  of  sovereign,  unite,  or  broad 
gold  coins  of  the  value  of  20s.  were  issued  during  succeeding 
reigns  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  guineas  were  first 
issued.  They  were  issued  as  five-guinea  pieces,  two  guineas, 
guinea,  and  half  guinea.  The  guinea  was  current  for  20s.,  and 
its  weight  till  1670  was  140  20-41  grains,  afterwards  131  29-41 
grains.  The  gold  from  which  the  coins  were  made  was  imported 
by  the  African  Company  and  came  from  Guinea,  and  this  gave 
the  name  to  the  20s.  piece.  During  the  succeeding  reigns  down 
to  the  last  three  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  guinea 
coinage  was  the  only  gold  issued.  But  while  the  weight  remained 
the  same  as  that  fixed  by  Charles  II.  the  original  value  of  the 
coin  fluctuated.  This  was  owing  to  the  silver  money  getting  into 
a  very  bad  state,  partly  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  clipping, 
partly  through  forgery,  and  partly  because  some  of  the  old 
hammered  money  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  send  up  the  value  of  the  guinea,  and 
in  1694  it  rose  to  30s.  It  was  gradually  reduced  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  28s.,  then  to  26s.,  22s.,  and  finally  in  1698  to  21s.  6d., 
at  which  value  it  remained  till  1717,  when  it  was  further  reduced 
to  21s.  There  were  four  issues  of  gold  coins  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.  In  the  first  three  the  coins  were  the  guinea,  the  half  guinea, 
the  quarter  guinea,  and  the  third  guinea,  the  dates  of  the  issues 
being  1761-1786,  1787-1800,  and  1800-1813.  In  the  fourth 

(1817-1820)  issue  only  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns  were  issued, 
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and  no  further  issue  of  guineas  took  place.  The  weights  of  the 
gold  coins  down  to  1813  were  the  same  as  those  established  in 
the  last  issue  of  Charles  II.  (1670).  When  the  sovereign  was 
struck  in  1817  its  weight  was  fixed  at  123  272-1,000  grs.,  and  no 
change  in  the  weight  has  taken  place  down  to  the  present  time. 
"When  such  a  minute  fractional  part  of  a  grain  has  to  be  weighed 
it  is  obvious  that  scales  of  extreme  accuracy  are  required.  The 
specimens  shown  belong  to  the  class  of  scale  beam  or  balance 
in  which  the  scale  pans  are  below  the  beam,  and  these  are  the  most 
accurate  balances.  When  constructed  with  extreme  accuracy 
it  is  said  they  will  turn  with  one-millionth  part  of  the  load  weighed. 
One  of  the  scales  is  for  guineas  and  half-guineas  only.  Its  scale 
is  adjusted  to  turn  at  one  farthing’s  worth  of  gold.  The  other 
is  made  for  weighing  both  guineas  and  sovereigns,  and  was 
probably  made  when  sovereigns  were  first  put  into  circulation. 
It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  my  family  for  about  90  years, 
and  I  have  recently  presented  it  to  the  Museum.  I  also  show 
a  brass  box  for  banker’s  scales,  which  belonged  to  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Ferguson.  The  scales  are  unfortunately 
missing.  A  half-guinea  weight  is  also  shown,  having  recently 
been  acquired  for  the  Museum. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen  read  accounts  by  Professor  T.  McKenny 
Hughes,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  of  his  exploration  of  a  tumulus  at  Heaves, 
Kendal,  and  the  discovery  of  interments  near  the  same  place 
(Arts.  XXVII.  and  XXVIII.),  to  which  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  word  “  heaf,”  discussed  in  the  paper,  were  added  by  the 
Rev.  R.  V.  Nanson. 

Part  of  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  on  the  Townfields 
of  Cumberland,  was  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Wilson ;  another 
article  by  Mr.  Graham,  entitled  “  Annals  of  Liddel,”  was  sub¬ 
mitted.  These  two  papers  are  held  over  through  want  of  space 
in  the  present  volume,  and  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  then  described  recently  found  cross¬ 
fragments  at  Dacre  and  Ivirkby  Stephen  (Art.  XVIII.). 

Mr.  L.  E.  Hope  exhibited  a  whinstone  axe-hammer  which 
was  found  at  Thomas  Close,  Hutton-in-the-Forest,  in  March, 
1912,  by  Mr.  Bell  among  the  debris  turned  up  at  the  root  of  a 
fallen  fir  tree.  The  stone  weighs  7  lbs.  4  ozs. ;  it  is  10  inches  long 
and  4 1  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  tapering  to  a  point  at  one 
end  and  to  2  inches  at  the  other  ;  2|  inches  in  thickness  at  the 
thickest  part  (near  the  hole),  tapering  to  1  inch  at  the  point.  The 
hole  is  1 1  inch  in  diameter  at  the  surface,  but  tapers  to  1 J  inch  at 
the  centre.  The  material  is  a  rather  coarse-grained  blue  whin- 
stone,  the  local  volcanic,  intrusive  rock. 
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Stone  Implements  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Mr.  Anthony  Moorhouse  sends  particulars  of  two  stone  im¬ 
plements  recently  observed,  each  with  a  peculiar  interest. 

One  is  a  fine  axe-hammer  of  blue  river  cobble,  weighing  3  lbs. 
In  plan  it  is  irregularly  oval,  one  side  being  much  flatter  than 
the  other.  The  length  is  6f  inches  ;  greatest  breadth  3§  inches  ; 
greatest  thickness  (near  the  cutting  edge)  2§  inches.  It  was 
ploughed  up  at  Docker  Farm,  and  for  some  time  hung  in  the 
shippon  as  a  lucky  stone.  The  present  tenant  gave  it  to  a  person 
who  in  turn  gave  it  to  Captain  O.  North  in  December,  1911. 

The  other  was  ploughed  up  in  a  field  on  the  Park  House  Farm 
near  Cowan  Bridge  by  men  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Park 
House.  It  is  a  grey-green  volcanic-ash  cobble,  trimmed  and 
pierced  in  the  style  of  an  axe-hammer,  with  one  end  blunt  and 
the  other  pointed  ;  but  it  weighs  only  8  ozs.  and  measures  4^ 
by  2 J  by  |  inches.  The  hole  is  very  widely  splayed  and  shows 
no  signs  of  wear  or  of  having  held  a  shaft ;  indeed,  a  shaft  could 
not  be  fixed  firmly  by  being  passed  through  it.  One  of  the 
flatter  sides,  however,  is  slightly  concave,  and  Mr.  Moorhouse 
suggests  that  the  shaft  was  placed  upon  this  concavity,  at  right 
angles  to  the  greater  length  of  the  stone,  and  tied  by  thongs 
through  the  hole,  making  a  sort  of  pick  ;  or  that  it  was  used 
as  a  chisel,  tied  into  a  split  wooden  handle  parallel  to  the  major 
axis.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  type  unusual  in  our  district. 

Mr.  Moorhouse  also  sends  photographs  of  two  portions  of  a 
quern  found  in  removing  stone  from  a  British  Settlement  on  the 
neighbouring  farm  to  Howriggs,  the  settlement  visited  by  this 
Society  in  September. 

Roman  Altar  at  Tunstall  Church. 

At  the  restoration  of  Tunstall  Church  in  1907,  Mr.  Anthony 
Moorhouse  observed  an  inscribed  Roman  stone  built  into  the 
rubble  forming  part  of  the  window  in  the  north-eastern  corner, 
and  revealed  by  the  stripping  of  the  plaster.  No  further  notice 
appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  find  until  April,  1912,  when 
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Professor  Haverfield  visited  the 
reading  : — 

Deo  [sancto 
Asclep[i]o  [et 

Hygiae . 

cum  s 

Iul[ius]  Satur[ninus 


place  and  gave  the  following 

To  the  holy  god 
Asclepius  and 
to  Hygia 


Iulius  Saturninus 
(set  this  altar  up). 


Roman  Coins  at  Maryport. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bailey  informs  us  that  in  a  recent  gale  the  sand 
was  washed  away  from  the  shore,  uncovering  a  peat-bed  on 
which  (not  far  from  the  place  where  a  silver  denarius  was  found 
in  1893)  lay  a  second  brass  of  Hadrian  :  obverse,  laureated  head, 
“  Imp.  Caesar  Traianus  Hadrianus,  P.  P.  Aug.” — reverse,  seated 
figure,  “  P.M.  TRP.  COS.  III.,”  and  "  S.C.,”  and  in  the  exergue 

Fort[unae]  Red[uci].”  The  date  must  be  119  to  138. 

During  excavations  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  Senhouse  Street, 
imbedded  in  the  mortar  of  a  comparatively  modern  wall,  the 
sand  of  which  may  have  come  from  the  shore,  was  found  a  debased 
bronze  denarius  with  traces  of  silvering,  of  the  Emperor  Gallus 
(251-254)  :  obverse,  head  with  radiated  crown,  “  Imp.  Cae. 
C.  Vib.  Treb.  Gallus,  P.P.  Aug.” — reverse,  a  horseman  carrying 
a  banner  ?,  “  Adventus  Aug.” 

A  third  coin,  found  in  a  piece  of  peat  from  the  sea-shore,  is 
a  debased  bronze  denarius  of  Victorinus  (265)  ;  obverse,  head 
with  radiated  crown,  “  C.  Victorinus  Aug.” — reverse,  female 
figure  (?  Pietas)  placing  an  offering  on  a  small  altar  with  her 
right  hand,  while  in  her  left  she  holds  an  incense  cup  :  "  Pietas 
Aug.” 

Another  coin  was  found  during  repairs  at  the  Queen’s  Head 
Inn  :  obverse  “  FI.  Val.  Constantius  Nob.  C  ”  ;  reverse  "  Provi¬ 
dent.  Deor.” 

The  Hellywell  at  St.  Cuthbert’s  Stone,  Warebrig, 
Near  Blencogo. 

Mr.  Francis  Grainger,  of  Southerfield,  writing  January  15th, 
1912,  says  that  this  well  is  now  drained  away,  and  the  site  marked 
only  by  a  boulder.  Considering  the  importance  of  preserving 
all  such  relics,  or  if  that  is  impossible  of  preserving  the  record 
of  them  as  historical  documents,  it  would  be  fortunate  if  some 
memorial  inscription  could  be  placed  on  a  spot  where  a  tradition 
of  St.  Cuthbert  and  a  holy  well  existed  for  so  many  centuries. 
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A  Carved  Head  at  Hartley  Castle. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  has  photographed,  and  Mr.  John  F.  Curwen 
has  described,  a  stone  discovered  in  or  about  1909  while  felling 
a  tree  within  the  foundations  of  Hartley  Castle.  It  is  of  free¬ 
stone,  rudely  carved  to  represent  the  upper  part  of  a  grotesque 
head,  of  which  the  mouth  and  chin  are  broken  away,  leaving 
full  cheeks,  round  eyes  of  about  2  inches  diameter,  and  very 
small  ears.  On  the  forehead  is  a  cap  or  turban  of  twisted  rope 
pattern.  The  top  of  the  cap  is  flat,  and  the  fragment,  measuring 
about  9  inches  high  by  14  inches  wide  and  8  inches  thick,  has 
evidently  been  part  of  a  corbel  in  the  mediaeval  building. 

A  Mediaeval  Relic  returned  to  Grasmere  Church. 

Through  our  member,  Mr.  Gordon  G.  Wordsworth,  we  hear 
that  the  mediaeval  head,  found  about  75  years  ago  in  repairing 
Grasmere  Church  and  presented  to  Kendal  Museum,  has  now 
been  returned  to  Grasmere.  At  the  reorganization  of  the  Museum 
an  opportunity  offered  for  an  application  to  this  affect,  and  the 
application  was  courteously  granted.  It  is  certainly  desirable 
that  relics  illustrating  history  should  not  be  dissociated  from 
their  place  of  origin,  provided  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  their 
preservation  at  the  site. 

Restoration  of  St.  Moluag’s,  Island  of  Lewis. 

Members  who  joined  in  the  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  remember 
the  welcome  given  to  their  party  by  Major  Matheson  at  Storno¬ 
way,  may  be  interested  to  hear  of  the  work  he  is  doing  in  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Moluag,  known  as  “  An  Teampull 
Mor  ”  (the  great  church)  at  Eorrapaidh,  near  the  Butt  of  Lewis. 
The  side  chapel  and  sacristy  have  already  been  restored,  and  a 
font  has  been  discovered  which  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
Celtic  fonts  extant,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  This  work 
is  desirable  because  neglected  ruins  in  inhabited  districts  of 
the  Hebrides  ( e.g .,  St.  Peter’s,  Ness)  are  pillaged  of  their  stones 
and  in  real  danger  of  disappearing.  Contributions  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  may  be  addressed  to  Major  Duncan  Matheson,  of  the  Lews, 
15,  Eldon  Road,  Kensington,  London,  W.,  from  whom  further 
particulars  can  be  obtained. 
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“  The  Builder  of  the  Roman  Wall,  as  indicated  by  the  results 
of  the  excavation  of  High-house  milecastle  and  three  turrets 
near  Birdoswald,”  by  J.  P.  Gibson,  F.S.A.,  and  F.  Gerald  Simpson 
(. Proceedings ,  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  3 
ser.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  129-133).  A  short  account  of  excavations  on 
which  we  hope  to  print  a  full  report  in  the  next  volume  of  these 
Transactions.  The  importance  of  the  paper  is  evident  from  a 
single  phrase  of  its  text  : — “  We  can  only  conclude  that  this 
portion  of  the  Wall  of  Stone  was  the  work  of  Hadrian.” 

Further  Report  on  the  exploration  of  Dog  Holes,  Warton 
Crag,  Lancashire,  with  remarks  on  the  contents  of  two  adjacent 
caves,”  by  J.  Wilfrid  Jackson,  F.G.S.,  Assistant-Keeper  of  the 
Manchester  Museum  ( Transactions ,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  xxviii.).  For  a  short  account  of  Dog 
Holes  and  its  exploration  by  Mr.  Jackson,  see  these  Transactions, 
N.s.,  xi.,  p.  479.  This  report  gives  further  particulars,  with 
illustrations  of  the  Late-Celtic  scales  exhibited  to  our  Society 
and  other  objects  from  the  caves. 

"  Extracts  from  State  Papers  relating  to  Friends  ”  ;  2nd 
series,  1658-64  (published  for  the  Friends’  Historical  Society, 
1 91 1,  by  Headley  Brothers,  Bishopsgate,  E.C.,  4s.  6d.).  This 
part,  consisting  of  100  pages  and  index,  is  carefully  edited  by 
our  member  Mr.  Norman  Penney,  F.S.A.,  and  contains  matter 
of  considerable  interest  relating  to  our  district.  Read  together 
with  Mr.  F.  Nicholson’s  account  of  the  Kaber  Rigg  plot  (these 
Transactions,  n.s.,  xi.)  and  the  article  on  North  Lonsdale  after 
the  Restoration,  by  Mr.  W.  Farrer  [ante,  p.  202)  the  extracts 
throw  much  light  on  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  prosecution 
of  early  Quakers,  and  especially  the  imprisonment  of  George 
Fox  and  Margaret  Fell  at  Lancaster. 

“  Charles  II. ’s  Hammered  Silver  Coinage,”  by  T.  H.  B.  Graham 
(. Numismatic  Chronicle,  Fourth  Series,  vol.  xi.,  1911).  An 
interesting  and  well-illustrated  account  of  the  fine  designs  of 
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Thomas  Simon,  and  the  difficulties  under  which  he  laboured 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Restoration. 

“  The  Dalesman,”  by  A.  Wren  Rumney  (Titus  Wilson,  5s. 
net).  A  description  of  life  and  manners  in  a  Cumberland  dale 
of  the  Lake  District,  written  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  with  illus¬ 
trations  from  photographs. 

“  Last  Post  and  Reveille,”  by  Frederick  W.  Ragg,  M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  late  Vicar 
of  Masworth,  Bucks.,  .author  of  "  Quorsum,”  etc.  (London,  The 
St.  Catherine  Press,  34,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  1912  ;  is.  net). 
A  volume  of  sonnets  on  the  present  state  of  public  affairs  by  a 
member  of  our  Society’s  Council. 

"  Elizabethan  Keswick  ;  extracts  from  the  original  accounts 
of  the  German  miners,  1564-1577,  in  the  Archives  of 
Augsburg,”  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ( Tract  Series, 
No.  viii  ;  Titus  Wilson,  Kendal ;  5s.  net).  At  the  Autumn 

Meeting  in  1910  the  Editor  read  a  short  description  of  these 
documents,  written  at  Keswick  by  the  Germans  and  then  for¬ 
warded  to  the  firm  at  Augsburg,  by  whom  the  miners  were  sent 
over.  An  article  for  these  Transactions  was  intended,  but  it 
has  been  impossible  to  find  space  for  the  work  as  a  whole,  or  to 
condense  into  short  papers  the  great  amount  of  curious  detail 
regarding  life  in  the  dales  under  Elizabeth.  The  extracts  have 
therefore  been  printed  separate^  in  a  volume  of  200  pages  with 
illustrations  and  indexes. 

“The  Church  of  Grasmere,”  a  History,  by  M.  L.  Armitt  (Titus 
Wilson,  5s.  net),  deals  with  the  site  of  the  Church  and  its 
Dedication,  the  Parish,  the  Records,  the  History  from  pre- 
Reformation  times  and  the  effects  upon  it  of  the  Civil  Wars. 

“The  Registers  of  the  Parish  of  Shap,”  transcribed  and  edited 
by  Miss  Mary  E.  Noble,  of  Beckfoot,  with  indexes  (Titus  Wilson, 
21s.  net).  The  registers  date  from  1559  to  1830. 

“  A  Comparative  Review  of  the  Border  Pele  Towers  of  the 
Western  March,”  by  J.  F.  Curwen,  F.S.A.  ( The  Antiquary,  May 
and  June,  1912). 
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Mr.  William  Nanson  died  in  London  on  May  22nd,  1911, 
after  an  operation  at  a  nursing  home  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
England  from  Singapore.  He  was  born  in  Castle  Street,  Carlisle, 
on  July  12th,  1849,  and  educated  at  Repton  School  and  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  Law  and  Modern 
History.  After  being  admitted  as  a  solicitor  in  1875  he  practised 
in  Carlisle  with  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  John  Nanson,  Town  Clerk 
of  Carlisle.  In  1886  Mr.  Wm.  Nanson  went  to  Singapore  and 
became  a  partner  with  his  brother  Edward  in  a  legal  firm  there, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Straits  Settlements  Bar.  He  was  elected 
F.S.A.  when  in  Carlisle  in  1882  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute,  having  been  elected  to  our  Society 
in  1874.  He  took  great  interest  in  antiquarian  and  archaeological 
questions,  and  collaborated  with  his  cousin,  the  late  Chancellor 
Ferguson,  in  the  compilation  of  the  volume  on  the  “  Municipal 
Records  of  the  City  of  Carlisle,”  and  in  an  article  on  “  The  Secular 
Bells  of  Carlisle  ”  (these  Transactions,  o.s.,  vii.,  Art.  18).  His 
papers  read  to  our  Society  included  “  The  Carlisle  Horns  ” 
(these  Transactions,  o.s.,  ii.,  Art.  29)  ;  “  The  Shire  or  County 
Tolls  belonging  to  the  City  of  Carlisle  ”  (o.s.,  iii.,  Art.  16)  ;  “  Bew- 
castle  ”  (o.s.  iii.,  Art.  24)  ;  “  On  the  Customary  Tenure  of 

Carlisle  called  Cullery  Tenure  ”  (o.s.  vi.,  Art.  29)  ;  "  Carlisle 

during  the  Siege  of  1644-5  ”  (°-s-  vii-<  Art.  3)  >  “  The  Seal  of  the 
Priory  of  Carlisle  ”  (o.s.  vii.,  Art.  29)  ;  “  Notes  on  Alston  Manorial 
Records  ”  (o.s.  viii.,  Art.  4)  ;  “  Solway  Moss  ”  (o.s.  viii.,  Art. 
26).  In  Singapore  he,  for  some  time,  was  a  Municipal  Com¬ 
missioner  and  a  member  of  the  Public  Library  and  Botanical 
Gardens  Committees.  In  1882  he  was  married  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  to  Katherine  Louisa  Harrison,  who,  with  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  survive  him.  (Mr.  E.  J.  Nanson.) 

By  the  death,  on  July  8th,  1911,  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Thompson,  of 
St.  Bees,  the  Society  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  workers,  whose 
output  during  the  comparatively  short  period  of  his  greatest 
activity  was  of  a  high  order  and  promised  still  higher  results. 
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He  became  a  member  in  1900,  and  was  elected  to  the  Council 
in  1904.  To  these  Transactions  he  contributed  "  Gosforth  in 
the  Chartulary  of  St.  Bees  ”  and  notes  on  Whicham,  Bootle  and 
Godard  de  Boyvile  (n.s.,  ii.),  “  South  and  part  of  South-west 
Cumberland  in  the  Chartulary  of  St.  Bees  ”  (n.s.,  iii.),  “  The 
Derwentwaters  and  Radcliffes  ”  (n.s.,  iv.),  “  Three  Petitions  of 
Shap  Abbey”  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  R.  J.  Whitwell,  and 
“  A  Sandwith-Grindal  Pedigree  ”  (n.s.,  v.),  “  Remarks  on  Bishop 
Gastrell’s  Notitia  Cestriensis  ”  and  "  Two  old  deeds  of  the  Sander¬ 
son  family  ”  (n.s.,  vi.),  beside  much  help  to  various  students 
of  West  Cumberland  records,  and  active  assistance  in  watching 
over  and  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Society  in  his  district. 
More  arduous  and  extended  labour  he  devoted  to  the  transcription 
and  editing  of  Bishop  Halton’s  Register,  1293-1309,  published 
jointly  by  our  Society  and  the  Canterbury  and  York  Society, 
a  work  needing  and  exhibiting  no  ordinary  scholarship  and 
skill.  The  long-continued  ill  health  of  his  later  years  prevented 
the  completion  of  this  book,  of  which  the  two  parts  by  Mr. 
Thompson  appeared  in  1906  and  1909  ;  and  his  intended  volume 
of  “  Bishop  GastreU’s  Notitia  Cestriensis  (the  part  relating  to 
the  present  Diocese  of  Carlisle)”  undertaken  at  the  instance 
of  our  late  President,  Bishop  Ware,  remains  in  an  unfinished 
condition,  until  some  editor  can  be  found  to  carry  it  forward. 
A  monument  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  patience  and  accuracy  may  be 
seen  in  the  beautifully  executed  transcript  he  made  of  the  Chartu¬ 
lary  of  St.  Bees,  recently  presented  to  the  Jackson  Library  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  N.  N.  Thompson. 

We  have  deeply  to  regret  the  loss,  on  July  31st,  1911,  of  Miss 
Mary  Louisa  Armitt,  of  Rydal  Cottage.  With  her  sister, 
whose  death  we  had  to  record  two  years  earlier,  Miss  Armitt 
was  widely  known  as  an  authority  on  the  natural  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  district  around  Ambleside,  where  she  had 
resided  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  done  a  remark¬ 
ably  large  and  varied  amount  of  work  in  spite  of  weak  health, 
which  might  have  justified  a  less  active  existence.  Among 
other  occupations,  she  wrote  many  articles  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  on  local  history  and  nature  study  in  the  Lake  District. 
To  these  Transactions  she  contributed  two  important  articles 
on  “  Ambleside  Town  and  Chapel  ”  (n.s.,  vi.)  and  on  “  The 
Fullers  and  Freeholders  of  the  Parish  of  Grasmere  ”  (n.s.,  viii), 
as  well  as  a  shorter  paper  on  “  The  Luking  Tongs,  their  meaning 
and  use  ”  (n.s.,  xi.).  A  posthumous  work  by  her,  edited  by  Mr. 
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Willingham  F.  Rawnsley,  has  recently  appeared.  As  recorded 
in  these  Transactions,  n.s.,  vii.,  she  joined  with  Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper 
in  the  recovery  of  the  old  Bible  of  John  Bell  and  the  other  seven¬ 
teenth  century  curates  of  Ambleside  ;  and  by  her  bequest  the 
town  possesses  a  library  which  will  be  a  worthy  memorial  of  one 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the  historian  of  the  beautiful  place 
she  adopted  as  her  home. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  heavy  losses  among  the  best  workers 
of  our  Society,  and  not  the  least  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Francis  Henry  Mervyn  Parker  of  Fremington.  Educated 
at  Sedbergh  School  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  M.A.  degree,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1903.  With  this  training  in  history  and  law,  he  was  well 
equipped  for  the  work  he  did  so  thoroughly  among  mediaeval 
records  ;  and  a  natural  gift  of  literary  form,  not  without  human 
interest  that  illuminated  the  driest  document,  made  his  essays 
on  Inglewood  eminently  readable.  He  joined  our  Society  in 
1898,  and  was  elected  to  the  Council  in  1903.  To  these  Trans¬ 
actions  he  contributed  “  The  Parkers  of  Old  Town,  with  notes 
on  the  Branthwaites  of  Carlingill  and  the  Birkbecks  of  Orton 
Hall  ”  (o.s.,  xvi.),  “  The  Dedication  of  Orton  Church,”  and 
“  The  Pedigree  of  Wastell  and  General  Honeywood  ”  (n.s.,  i.) , 
“  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Louthre  and  Margaret  de  Whale  ” 
(n.s.,  ii.) ,  “  Inglewood  Forest  ”  (part  1)  and  a  pedigree  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Castle  Carrock  family  (n.s.,  v.),  “  A  remarkable 
Inquisition,”  "  Inglewood  Forest  ”  (part  2)  and  a  note  on  the 
Nicolsons  (n.s.,  vi.),  “  Inglewood  and  the  Deer-Stealers  ”  and  a 
Calendar  of  the  Feet  of  Fines  for  Cumberland  from  their  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  (n.s.,  vii.),  “  The 
Revenues  of  Inglewood  ”  (n.s.,  ix.),  “  Inglewood,  parts  5  and  6  ” 
(n.s.,  x.),  “  Inglewood,  part  7,”  and  “  The  Huttons  of  Plumpton 
Hay  ”  (n.s.,  xi.),  and  “  The  Development  of  Inglewood  ”  (n.s., 
xii.).  His  volume  of  “  The  Pipe  Rolls  of  Cumberland  and  West¬ 
morland,  1222-1260,”  with  an  introduction,  forms  No.  xii.  of 
our  extra  series,  published  in  1905,  a  book  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  local  history.  Mr.  Parker  married,  in  1900,  his  half- 
cousin,  Miss  Agnes  Amy  Mary  Parker,  and  lived  chiefly  in  London, 
where  he  served  our  Society  as  delegate  of  the  Congress  of 
Archaeological  Societies.  His  death  occurred  at  Shepperton-on- 
Thames,  following  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  on  November 
25th,  1911,  at  the  early  age  of  37  years. 
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By  the  sudden  death  of  Canon  Bower,  on  All  Saints’  Day, 
1 91 1,  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  useful  and  best-known 
members,  and  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  its  Transactions. 
Elected  as  a  member  in  1874,  he  became  a  member  of  Council 
in  1887,  and  a  Vice-President  in  1909.  He  was  seldom  absent 
from  our  meetings,  and  did  much  unseen  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Society.  It  was  his  custom,  when  a  member  of  the  local 
Committee  for  arranging  meetings  in  the  district  of  which  Carlisle 
is  the  centre,  to  cycle  round  the  route  of  the  proposed  excursion, 
find  out  what  was  of  interest  at  each  stopping  place,  and  allocate 
the  time  which  each  section  of  the  excursion  should  occupy. 
In  addition  to  minor  communications  regarding  local  finds  or 
places  visited  and  noticed  in  the  Proceedings,  he  contributed 
nine  considered  papers  to  these  Transactions.  The  titles  of  these 
are  as  follows  : — “  Notes  on  the  Kirby  Thore  Registers,”  vol.  iv.  ; 
“  Notes  on  Discoveries  at  Crosscanonby  Church,”  vol.  v.  ; 
"  Piscinas  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,”  vol.  xii.  ;  "  Brasses  in  the 
Diocese  of  Carlisle,”  vol.  xiii.  ;  “  Mural  and  Painted  Decorations 
in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,”  vol.  xv.  ;  “  Effigies  in  the  Diocese  of 
Carlisle,”  vol.  xv.  ;  “  On  a  Brass  found  in  Arthuret  Church,” 
vol.  i.,  n.s.  ;  “  Busts,  Portrait  Medallions,  and  Modern  Effigies 
in  the  Churches  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,”  vol.  iv.,  n.s.  ;  “  Grave 
Slabs  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,”  vols.  vii.,  ix.,  and  xii.,  n.s. 

Canon  Bower  was  a  clever  draughtsman,  and  most  of  his  papers 
were  profusely  illustrated  by  drawings  made  by  himself.  It 
was  his  aim  to  make  his  contributions  as  accurate  and  exhaustive 
as  possible,  and  he  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  to  carry  out 
his  purpose.  Some  idea  of  the  work  which  he  has  accomplished 
may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  his  paper  on  “  Piscinas  ” 
had  90  separate  drawings,  and  that  on  “  Effigies  ”  55.  Anyone 
reading  his  papers  cannot  fail  to  see  that  he  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  antiquarian  zeal,  and  his  researches  into  the  history 
of  the  Churches  of  the  Diocese  illustrated  in  his  papers  will 
form  a  permanent  record  of  good  and  useful  work. 

Apart  from  his  antiquarian  studies  he  led  an  active  and  fruitful 
life,  resulting  in  much  good  to  the  community,  and  a  brief  record 
may  be  of  interest. 

Richard  Bower  was  a  Yorkshireman  by  birth,  being  born 
at  Holmfirth  on  September  29th,  1845.  He  was  educated  at 
Pocklington  Grammar  School,  near  York,  and  obtained  a  Dolman 
Exhibition  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
as  B.A.  in  1868,  and  M.A.  in  1871.  In  1872  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  by  Bishop  Goodwin,  and  licensed  to  the  curacy  of  Hesket- 
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in-the-Forest.  From  1876  to  1878  he  was  Curate  in  sole  charge 
at  Ivirkby  Thore.  From  1878  to  1883  he  was  Vicar  of  Cross- 
canonby.  From  1883  to  1902  he  was  Vicar  of  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
Carlisle.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Carlisle 
Workhouse.  During  his  Vicariate  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  the  Church 
was  restored,  at  a  cost  of  £ 1,600  ;  churchyard  improvements 
were  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  £250  ;  a  more  commodious  and 
convenient  Vicarage  was  obtained,  and  a  new  chapel  was  built 
at  the  Workhouse  at  a  cost  of  £700.  He  was  the  prime  mover 
in  all  these  undertakings,  and  mainly  responsible  for  raising  the 
necessary  funds.  He  found  time  also  to  take  part  in  much  City  and 
Diocesan  work.  He  took  an  active  part  in  establishing  a  Diocesan 
Church-house  in  Carlisle.  He  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Diocesan  Conference  since  1888  ;  Secretary  of  the  Church 
Extension  Society  ;  Editor  of  the  Diocesan  Gazette  since  it  was 
first  established  ;  member  of  the  School  Board  for  three  years, 
from  1898  ;  President  for  two  years  of  the  Carlisle  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society  ;  President  of  the  Carlisle  Natural  History 
Society  ;  President  of  the  Carlisle  and  County  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  ;  member  of  the  Tullie  Flouse  Committee,  taking 
special  interest  in  the  Museum  and  the  J  ackson  Library  ;  member 
of  Committee  of  many  Diocesan  Societies,  as  well  as  local 
philanthropic  institutions,  such  as  the  Cumberland  Infirmary, 
the  Carlisle  Fever  Hospital,  and  Silloth  Convalescent  Institu¬ 
tion.  He  succeeded  Bishop  Ware  as  Chairman  of  the  Diocesan 
Mission  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Bishop  Goodwin  appointed 
him  as  one  of  his  Chaplains  in  1890,  and  he  held  the  same 
office  under  Bishops  Bardsley  and  Diggle.  In  1896  he  was 
collated  to  the  14th  Hon.  Canonry  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
in  1902  his  laborious  and  successful  work  in  the  parish  and 
in  the  Diocese  was  fittingly  recognised  by  his  promotion  to 
the  first  stall  in  the  Cathedral.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
clergymen  in  the  Diocese,  which  has  lost  in  him  one  of  its  most 
devoted  and  unselfish  workers.  His  Bishop,  speaking  of  him 
the  day  after  his  death,  well  described  him  as  “  a  quiet,  gentle, 
peace-loving  man.  His  influence  was  like  the  quiet,  gentle 
influence  of  the  sunlight.  He  passed  away  without  ever  knowing 
the  pains  of  death.  Perhaps  that  was  part  of  God’s  reward 
for  a  good  life.” 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  to  him  in  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church,  Carlisle,  where  he  spent  so  many  happy  and  useful 
years,  and  in  recognition  of  his  great  services  to  the  Diocese  a 
memorial  brass  will  be  placed  in  Carlisle  Cathedral.  Donations 
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in  aid  of  the  above  objects  may  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  “  The 
Canon  Bower  Memorial  Fund  ”  at  the  London,  City  and  Midland 
Bank,  Carlisle,  or  may  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  J.  Martindale,  24, 
English  Street,  Carlisle,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Fund. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  Canon  Bower  married,  in  1879, 
the  daughter  of  his  first  Vicar,  the  Rev.  N.  F.  Y.  Kemble,  who 
cheerfully  rendered  him  substantial  help  in  his  many  activities, 
and  who,  with  two  daughters,  survives  him.  To  them  the 
warmest  sympathy  of  the  Society  will  be  extended  in  their 
sudden  bereavement.  (Henry  Barnes,  M.D.) 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  more  familiarly 
known  until  recently  as  Lord  Morpeth,  died  on  January  20th, 
1912..  Elected  a  member  of  this  Society  in  1894  he  was  occasion¬ 
ally  seen  at  our  meetings,  but  his  great  and  useful  activities 
led  in  other  directions  than  that  of  local  antiquities. 

The  Hon.  William  Lowther,  who  died  at  Felixstowe  on 
January  23rd,  1912,  aged  90,  was  elected  a  member  in  1874 
and  Vice-President  in  1875.  With  two  exceptions  he  was  the 
only  survivor  of  the  officers  for  that  year.  The  Society  is  happy, 
however,  in  numbering  his  distinguished  son,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  among  its  vice-presidents,  and  in  being 
able  to  feel  that  the  long-continued  honour  of  its  connection 
with  the  name  is  still  enjoyed. 

Mr.  John  Pattison  Gibson,  F.S.A.,  of  Hexham,  who  died 
on  April  23rd,  1912,  aged  74,  became  a  member  of  our  Society 
in  1905,  though  he  was  familiar  to  members  at  a  much  earlier 
date  by  his  presence  and  for  his  assistance  at  meetings  across 
the  Northumberland  border.  Long  known  as  a  keen  and  pains¬ 
taking  student  of  the  Roman  Wall  and  its  problems,  he  lived 
to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labours  in  the  remarkable  series  of  excava¬ 
tions  he  undertook  recently  with  Mr.  F.  Gerald  Simpson.  Their 
exhaustive  report  on  the  Milecastle  at  Poltross  Burn,  printed 
in  our  last  volume,  and  the  still  more  interesting  account  of 
their  explorations  at  Amboglanna,  promised  for  our  next,  will 
ensure  him  a  place  among  the  Worthies  of  the  Wall.  Mr.  Gibson’s 
varied  and  always  sincere  research  won  him  esteem  among 
antiquaries  in  general,  and  his  loss  is  severely  felt  by  a  wide 
circle  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  Society. 
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NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS  OF  ARTICLES. 


In  reply  to  many  enquiries  from  intending  contributors  as  to  the 
subjects  acceptable  for  the  Society’s  Transactions ,  the  form  in  which 
they  are  to  be  presented,  illustrations,  copyright,  offprints,  See.,  the 
following  suggestions  and  statements  are  offered  : — 

I.  SUBJECT. — Original  articles  on  the  antiquities  of  Cumberland,  West¬ 
morland,  and  Lancashire  North  of  the  Sands;  including  researches  into 
the  history,  biography,  pedigrees,  unprinted  documents,  and  records  of 
the  district,  as  well  as  collections  toward  a  study  of  its  folklore  and 
ethnography  ;  also  its  archaeology — pre-historic  and  historic  remains, 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  architecture,  inscriptions,  and  all  its  ancient 
arts,  institutions,  and  industries. 

Compilations  from  material  already  published,  while  they  are  often 
acceptable  as  descriptive  addresses  at  sites  visited  on  the  excursions, 
and  will  be  noticed  in  the  “  Proceedings,”  are  not  invited  for  the 
Transactions. 

II.  ILLUSTRATIONS  from  photographs  and  drawings  will  be  engraved, 
if  approved,  at  the  Society's  expense  ;  but  the  Society  does  not  under¬ 
take  to  procure  photographs  or  drawings  to  illustrate  members'  articles. 
Authors  should  arrange  with  the  photographers  of  their  illustrations  for 
permission  to  reproduce.  The  Ordnance  Survey  officials  have  issued  a 
notice  to  printers  and  publishers  warning  them  against  using  the  maps 
of  the  department  in  any  such  manner  as  to  infringe  the  copyright. 
Persons  wishing  to  utilize  the  Ordnance  Survey’s  information  must 
apply  to  the  Controller  of  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  Prince's 
Street,  Storey’s  Gate,  London,  S.W.,  for  permission  to  do  so. 

III.  COPYRIGHT  of  the  Transactions  belongs  to  the  Society,  and  articles 
should  not  be  offered  if  the  author  has  already  parted  with  the  copy¬ 
right  by  printing  the  same  article  in  the  same  form  elsewhere.  This 
does  not  apply  to  abstracts  or  extracts  communicated  to  newspapers,  if 
the  article  in  its  final  form,  as  offered  for  Transactions,  is  original  and 
unpublished. 

The  leave  of  the  Society  is  required  before  reprinting  any  matter 
from  the  Transactions. 

IV.  TIME  OF  SENDING  IN. — Articles  may  be  forwarded  at  any  time  to 
the  Honorary  Editor.  But  in  order  to  admit  of  their  being  read  or 
communicated  at  any  Meeting,  they  should  be  sent  in  not  less  than  a 
month  before  the  date  of  the  Meeting  to  allow  time  for  consideration 
and,  if  accepted,  for  printing  the  announcement  in  the  Programme. 
The  Editor  will  then  return  the  MS.  to  the  Author  for  reading,  and 
receive  it  after  final  revision  for  printing. 
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V.  FORM.— Articles  should  be  written  in  clear  and  distinct  MS.  or  type¬ 
written,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  on  sermon  or  foolscap  paper. 
They  should  be  presented,  after  reading,  in  a  final  and  complete  form, 
to  avoid  the  delay  and  inconvenience  of  alteration  in  proof ;  and  as  the 
space  at  disposal  is  limited,  they  should  not  contain  unnecessary  or 
extraneous  matter. 

VI.  PROOFS  will  be  sent  to  authors,  who  are  requested  to  read  and  correct 
them  without  needless  additions  and  alterations,  and  to  forward  them, 
by  the  next  post,  if  possible,  to  the  Society’s  printer,  Mr.  T.  Wilson, 
28  Highgate,  Kendal.  Delay  in  returning  proofs,  and  additions  to  the 
printed  text,  involve  expense  to  the  Society  and  delay  in  the  production 
of  Transactions.  Proofs  once  passed  for  press  cannot  be  withdrawn  or 
revised. 

VII.  AUTHOR’S  COPIES. — Twenty  offprints  of  his  articles  are  sent  to  each 
Author  free  of  charge  when  the  volume  of  Transactions  is  ready  for 
distribution.  More  than  twenty  can  be  supplied,  at  the  Author’s 
expense,  if  he  send  the  order  to  Mr.  Wilson  on  or  before  returning 
the  proof. 

“Proceedings”  and  “Addenda”  are  not  separately  printed. 

VIII.  LIABILITY. — Articles  may  be  submitted  by  any  Members  of  the 
Society  who  have  paid  their  subscriptions  for  the  current  year  ;  no 
further  liability  is  incurred  by  Authors  ;  but  the  Society  is  not  bound 
to  accept  all  articles  for  reading,  nor  to  print  all  articles  read.  The 
Council  and  the  Editor  desire  that  it  should  be  understood  that  they 
are  not  responsible  for  any  statements  or  opinions  expressed  in  these 
Transactions — the  Authors  of  the  several  papers  being  alone  responsible 
for  the  same. 

IX.  At  a  Council  Meeting  held  at  Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  on  October  15th, 
1908,  it  was  carried  unanimously,  and  at  a  Council  Meeting  held  at 
Tullie  House  on  April  15th,  igog,  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  as 
Section  IX.  of  the  Notice  to  Contributors: — “  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Council,  the  Editor's  decision — as  to  what  to  admit,  revise,  or  omit 
when  editing  papers  sent  in  for  publication  in  the  T ransactions — must 
be  absolute  and  his  decision  final.” 
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Adam,  son  of  Sweine,  164. 

- son  of  Walter,  346. 

Addison,  Thomas,  239. 

Adeson,  Thomas,  233. 

Aglionby,  Edward,  51. 

• — - — family  of,  195-200. 

— - — John,  195-196,  199-200. 

- Thomas,  199. 

Aikton,  Downhall  in,  167,  169. 

- manor  of,  172. 

Aisnesce,  167,  169. 

Aldeburgh,  manor  of,  320. 

Aldingham,  manor  of,  220. 

- parson  of,  Th.  Amy  as,  21 1  ;  Mr. 

Shawe,  208  ;  Mr.  Stanford,  213. 

Allonby,  John,  288,  296. 

Alneto,  Robert  de,  316,  345-346. 

Alstonby,  Astinbv,  Richard  de,  70. 

Ambrose,  John,  223  ;  Elizabeth 
(Bardsey)  his  wife,  223. 

Amery,  family  of,  389. 

Amvas,  Amys,  Theophilus,  21 1. 

Anderton,  family  of,  237-261. 

Anderton,  Mr.  H.  I.,  on  the  Manor 
of  Bardsea,  216-261. 

Anderton,  James,  226,  237-248,  253  ; 
Dorothy  (Bardsey)  his  wife,  226, 
237-238,  240,  242,  247-248. 

Anglian  Cross-shafts  at  Dacre  and 
Kirkby  Stephen,  156-163,  409  ;  at 
Heysham,  421. 

Anglo-Scandinavian  carving,  29-32. 

Anstruther,  Sir  William,  177-178. 

Appleby,  Edmund,  71  ;  Joseph,  71. 

Archer,  John,  104. 

Architecture,  see  Cappleside  Hall, 
Cliburn  Church  and  Hall,  Clifton 
Hall,  Drawdykes  Castle,  Kirkos- 
wald  Castle,  Lancaster  Church, 
Linstock  Castle,  Little  Strickland 
Hall,  .Middleton  Hall,  Newby  Hall. 

Arlecdon,  grave-slabs  at,  88,  91. 

Armathwaite,  Ermethwayt,  fishery 
of,  9  ;  manor  of,  16  ;  a  purpres- 
ture  at,  9,  16-17. 

Armetriding,  James,  239. 

Armour  for  militia,  209. 

Arms,  see  Heraldry. 

Armstrong,  family,  of  the  Debateable 
Land,  36-37,  40-41,  44,  46-47,  49. 

• - “  Ill  Will,”  37,  44,  46  ;  Alexan¬ 
der,  Sandie,  his  son,  44,  46 ; 

Kinmont  Willie,  his  grandson,  46 
note. 

- John,  of  Gilnockie,  36-37. 

- Thomas,  of  Mangerton,  36. 


Arthwright,  James,  257-258. 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  81,  and  see  Fitzalan 
and  Howard. 

Asby,  Askebi,  Robert  de,  344-345, 
349.  360. 

Aschewi,  Mr.  Thomas,  348. 

Ascough,  Allen,  141. 

Ashburner,  Asbourner,  Leonard,  244, 

Ashton,  Edmund,  260-261  ;  Richard, 
260. 

- Richard,  254  ;  Dorothy,  his 

daughter  (m.  Anderton),  254. 

Askew,  Dr.  Adam,  107. 

- Anthony,  104. 

- James,  242  ;  Jennet,  his  wife, 

242. 

Assarts,  improvements,  2,  8. 

Astinby,  Alstonby,  Richard  de,  70. 

Athelwold,  Adelulf,  Bishop  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  188. 

Atkinson,  Reginald,  245. 

Auchenleck,  Nicholas  de,  64. 

Auney,  Henry  de,  387. 

Auntiant,  204. 

Austin,  Mr.  H.  J.,  on  Lancaster 
Parish  Church,  418-421. 

Avenel,  William,  391  ;  Avicia  or 
Hawys,  his  daughter  (m.  Vernon), 
391,  394  ;  another  daughter  (m. 
Basset),  391. 

Backe,  Brest  and  Pott,  for  armour, 
209. 

Backhouse,  Robert,  246. 

- James,  254. 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  239. 

Baggeley,  William  de,  336,  364-368. 

Baguley,  Richard,  222  note. 

Bailey,  Mr.  J.  B.,  on  Roman  Coins 
at  Maryport,  432. 

Bakery,  170-171. 

Bakstone,  124. 

Baliol,  Eustace  de,  61-62,  171-172  ; 
Helewisa  (Levington),  his  wife, 
61-63,  171-172. 

- John  de,  65,  184. 

- Balliol,  Bayllol,  Baylolf,  John 

de,  382-384  ;  Devorgil  (of  Gallo¬ 
way),  his  wife,  382-384  ;  Alexan¬ 
der,  his  son,  384  ;  John,  his  son, 
325,  383-384 ;  and  see  pedigree 
facing  386. 

Ball,  Robert,  259-260. 

Banister,  William,  226  ;  Anne  (Pres¬ 
ton),  his  wife,  226  ;  Anne,  his  dr. 
(m.  Bardsey),  226. 
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Banke,  Bankes,  Alexander,  Abbot 
of  Furness,  223  note  ;  Christopher, 
his  brother,  223  note. 

Bardsea,  boundaries  of  manor,  2ig, 
229,  235,  245-246  ;  charter  of,  218- 
219,  245  note  ;  deeds  of,  228-236  ; 
derivation  of  name,  216  note  ;  the 
Manor  of,  216-261  ;  mill  in,  220. 

Bardsey,  Christopher,  216,  223,  232- 
234  ;  his  wife  (Kirkby),  223  ; 
Jenet,  his  wife  (m.  also  Skelton), 
223,  232-234. 

— — family  of,  216-261  ;  of  Leicester, 
22S  ;  of  I.ondon,  227,  238-239  ;  of 
Yorkshire,  221  note. 

— — Berdeseia,  Ranulf  de,  216. 

- Thomas  de,  alleged  assault  by, 

221. 

- Bardeseia,  William  de  and  others, 

217. 

Barnes,  Dr.,  on  Bankers’  Scales,  428. 

Barn  part  (children’s  portion),  234. 

Barowe,  Richard,  10. 

Barton  Grammar  School,  407. 

Barwicke,  Thomas,  215. 

Baskerville,  a  recusant,  252. 

Bassenthwaite,  grave-slabs  at,  88. 

Basset,  Simon,  391  ;  —  Avenel,  his 
wife,  391. 

Beauchamp,  Bello  Campo,  Hugh  de, 
355- 

- Roger  de,  167. 

- Thomas  de,  1 70-1 71. 

Beaulieu,  Richard,  8. 

Bede,  Ven.,  and  Dacore  or  Dacre,  159. 

Bekok,  William,  387. 

Belasys,  Belasis,  John,  18-19  >  Alice, 
his  wife  (m.  also  Ridley),  18-19. 

Bell,  William,  of  Godsbrig  or  Scots- 
brig,  52. 

Bellingham,  Alan,  129  ;  Grace,  his 
dr.  (m.  Cliburn),  129. 

Bellingham,  Alan,  129  ;  Grace,  his 
dr.  (m.  Cliburn),  129. 

Berrey,  John,  254. 

Berwis,  Alan  de,  340. 

Bethome,  Roger  and  Thomas,  xo. 

Bewcastle,  Botekastr,  Buthecastel, 
Budecastro,  Robert  de,  167. 

- William  de,  344-345.  352,  355. 

Bindloss,  Sir  Robert,  204-205,  210. 

Birkrigg,  excavations  at,  262-274  ; 
finds  at,  265-274. 

Blaberithwaite,  Blaburghthwaite, 
Blaycberthwaite,  Burthiwaite,  4, 

8,  xo. 

Blake,  Robert,  122  ;  Elizabeth,  his 
dr.  (m.  Nevinson),  122,  124. 

Blencarn,  manor  of,  20. 

Blencogo,  Holy  well  near,  432. 

Blencow,  Adam  de,  4. 

Blenerhasset,  John,  18-19  1  Joan 
(Skelton),  his  mother  (m.  also 
Middleton),  18-19. 


Blount,  Richard,  of  Mapilderham,  xo. 

Blundesfel,  Blydefeld,  Blunderfield, 
171 

Bonington,  Robert  de,  379. 

Boteler,  Botiller,  Buteler,  Pincerna, 
Alan  le,  327,  340,  342,  344. 

- Richard  le,  332,  379. 

• - William,  son  of  Nicholas  le,  379. 

Boulton,  John  de,  mayor  of  Carlisle, 
2 

Bovate,  measure  of,  192. 

Bower,  Rev.  Canon,  on  Grave-slabs 
in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  part  iii., 
86-98. 

Bowes,  Sir  George,  129. 

Bownass,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  41 1. 

Bowes,  Master  John  de,  65,  70. 

Boyes,  fetters,  38. 

Boyvill,  Godard  de,  216. 

- Bovill,  Henry  de,  327. 

- - John  de,  25  ;  Margaret,  his  dr. 

(m.  Restwold),  25. 

- - Boivill,  Richard  de,  59,  71  ; 

Reginald,  his  brother,  71  ;  and 
see  Levington. 

- Robert  de,  313-314. 

— - — Robert  de,  218  ;  Margaret  (m. 
Bardsey),  his  dr.,  218,  219  note. 

— - — Thomas  de,  25  ;  Alice  (Mur- 
dack),  his  wife,  25. 

- William  de,  escheator  beyond 

Trent,  63. 

Braddyll,  John,  258. 

Bradshaigh,  Sir  Roger,  202,  205,  208- 
215. 

Braithwaite,  Nelson,  296. 

Briggs,  Robert,  296. 

Branthwaite,  manor  of,  13. 

Brass  at  Morland,  410. 

Brewery,  1 70-1 71. 

Briewere,  William,  166-167. 

Brigg,  William,  309. 

Briggs,  Peter,  241. 

- Robert,  285  ;  Thomas,  285  ; 

another  Thomas,  293. 

Brigham,  grave-slabs  at,  86. 

British  Settlement  at  Howriggs,  4x1. 

Brooke,  John,  287,  295. 

Brougham,  Broham,  Gilbert  de,  315. 

Browne,  Benjamin,  104. 

Bruce,  King  Robert,  35,  68,  69  note. 

- Brus,  Robert  de,  “  the  Com¬ 
petitor,”  65  ;  Christiana,  his  wife, 
65  ;  Robert,  his  son,  69. 

Brudenel,  Robert,  26. 

Brunolveshead,  Gilbert  de,  327. 

Brunstock,  Brunskeugh,  Brunscaith, 
Brunsketh,  189. 

Brvtallone,  barony  of,  35. 

Buchan,  Alexander  Earl  of,  382  ; 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  382-385  ;  and 
see  pedigree  facing  386. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  52. 

Bueth,  C-illes,  181-182. 
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Burdale,  Bourdale,  Roger  de,  359. 

Burgage  in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  17. 

■ - tenure  in,  170. 

Burgh,  barony  of,  42,  165  ;  manor 
of  1 74- 1 75  ;  vill  of,  172 

- Hugh,  16. 

- Sir  Thomas  de,  86. 

Burghley,  Lord,  49,  51. 

Burton,  Canon,  132. 

Buskel,  Jasper,  104 ;  Thomas,  his 
son,  104. 

Butler,  Alexander,  251  note,  257, 
259-260. 

Caberg,  Kaberg,  Thomas  de,  315, 
340,  344- 

Caerthannoc,  143-145,  407  ;  legend 
of,  145. 

Caldebek,  Walter  de,  327. 

Camera,  Benedict,  son  of  Stephen  de, 
3I3-3I5.  337-339- 

Camok,  Cambok,  Cambeck,  182. 

Camville,  Maud  de,  360. 

Canobie,  Canonby,  priory  of,  34-35. 

Cansfield,  Cancefeld,  John  de,  218, 
228-230,  234,  236  ;  Susanna,  his 
wife,  228-230,  234,  236. 

- Mr.,  his  widow,  21 1. 

Cappleside,  Capulside,  Hall,  103-106, 
409. 

- manor  of,  103. 

Carlatton,  manor  of,  183. 

Carleton,  Sir  Thomas,  44. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  see  Harcla. 

- Fair,  347. 

- market,  35. 

- mayor  of,  John  de  Boulton,  2. 

Carrick,  Earl  of,  see  Bruce. 

- - Patrick  Trump  de,  63  ;  Emma 

(Carrick),  his  wife,  66 ;  Patrick 
Trump  le  fiz,  69-70  ;  Roland  de, 
63  ;  Matildis,  Mauld  (Carrick), 
his  wife,  63-67,  69-70 ;  Roland, 
their  son,  70  ;  and  see  pedigree  of 
Levington,  72-73. 

Carter,  Thomas,  296. 

Cartmel,  disaffection  in,  202-205. 

- manor  of,  249. 

Carucate,  measure  of,  192. 

Carus,  Major,  209-210  ;  Christopher, 
210. 

- Thomas,  237. 

Carving  at  Docker  Hall,  417. 

Castlefield,  Cowan  Bridge,  4x1-412. 

Castles,  extinct  Cumberland,  164-201. 

Castlestede,  Hornby,  4x2-416. 

Castre,  John  de,  168-169,  x72>  181  i 
Isabel,  his  wife  (m.  also  Multon), 
168-169,  172,  181. 

Cathrall,  John,  286. 

Chamber,  James,  244. 

Chambers,  Thomas,  241. 

Chapels  in  the  Debateable  Land, 
53-55- 


Charcoal,  “  cclepittes  in  Aldfeld,”  217. 
Charm,  a  seventeenth-century,  82-85. 

- in  modern  use,  84. 

Charters  of  Bardsea,  218-219,  245 
note  ;  of  Meaburn,  etc.,  312-394. 
Chause,  Robert  de,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
64. 

Cheney,  John,  26  ;  Agnes,  his  dr. 

(m.  Restwold  and  Waterer),  26-27. 
Chester,  Bishop  of,  E.  S.  Bowyer, 
293  ;  William  Dawes,  287  ;  Fran¬ 
cis  Gastrell,  288  ;  Nicholas  Straf¬ 
ford,  252. 

Chircoswarde,  see  Kirkoswald. 
Chorley,  Richard,  259. 

Clapham,  John,  10. 

- Mr.,  211. 

Clarke,  Thomas,  289,  296. 

Clayton,  John,  203. 

- manor  of,  237-238. 

Cleator,  grave-slabs  at,  93-94. 

Clergy,  marriage  of,  322-323. 

Cliburn,  arms  of,  126-127. 

- Church,  131-134,410;  dialat,  133. 

- Cleborne,  family  of,  126-130, 

132-133-  336 

- Hall,  126-130,  410. 

- Clifburn,  manor  of,  128,  318. 

- C  leburne,  Richard,  126-129; 

Ellinor  (Lancaster),  his  wife,  129  ; 
Robert,  126-12S  ;  Emma  (Kirk- 
bride),  his  wife,  127,  129. 

Clifford,  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
132. 

- of  Chudleigh,  Hugh,  2nd  baron. 

104-105  ;  Anne  (Preston)  his  wife, 
104  ;  Hugh,  4th  baron,  105. 

- Elizabeth  de,  336,  369-371. 

- Roger  de,  382-385  ;  Isabel,  his 

wife,  325,  382-385  ;  and  sec 

pedigree  facing  386. 

- Thomas  de,  222  note. 

Clifton,  battle  of,  141-142. 

- Church,  stained  glass  from,  139- 

140. 

- Hall  and  its  owners,  135-142  ; 

architecture  of,  135- 139. 

- — — manor  of,  135,  139-141,  220-221, 
224-227  ;  lawsuit  concerning,  140- 

141. 

Cluni,  Abbot  of,  391. 

Cockermouth,  grave-slab  at,  87. 
Cockerton,  Robert  Blackburn,  296. 
Coghull,  Roger,  8. 

Coins,  English  gold,  428-430 ;  at 
Hyning,  404  ;  and  see  Roman 
coins. 

Colerigg  Hall,  201. 

Collingwood,  Robert,  130. 
Collingwood,  Mr.  W.  G.,  on  Cross¬ 
shafts  at  Kirkby  Stephen  and 
Dacre,  29-32,  156-163. 

Complaints  of  outrages  at  Bardsea, 
240-247. 
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Conishead  Priory,  oak-panelling  from, 
109. 

Coniston,  manor  of,  221. 

Cornage,  59,  60  note,  64,  67-68,  70, 
169,  171,  173,  187,  188,  191,  221, 
225,  381. 

Cornwall,  Cornubia,  John  de,  230, 236. 

- John,  231;  Lawrence,  his  son,  231. 

Corry,  Walter  de,  62-64 ;  Agnes 
(I.evington),  his  wife,  66  ;  Walter, 
his  son,  64,  66-67  ;  Sir  Walter,  his 
grandson,  68  ;  and  see  pedigree  of 
Levington,  72-73. 

Cotyngham,  Prior  Thomas  de,  92-93, 
98. 

Crackenthorpe,  Christopher,  1x6; 
John,  his  son,  1x6. 

- family  of  Little  Strickland,  1x6- 

118. 

Crakanthorpe,  Anthony,  of  HowgiO, 
xo. 

Crakenthorp,  William  de,  327,  360. 

Crokedayk,  Adam  de,  20  ;  Alexander 
de,  20  ;  Isabel,  his  wife  (m.  also 
Lengleys),  20. 

Crokelin,  W.  de,  352. 

Crosby,  manor  of,  189-190,  192. 

Crosby  Ravensworth,  tenures  in,  388. 

Cross,  Jerusalem,  132-133. 

Cross-shafts  at  Dacre,  156-160  ;  at 
Heysham,  421  ;  at  Kirkby  Stephen, 
29-32,  159-163,  409. 

Crostermond,  Crossdormont,  see 
Trostermount. 

Croudson,  Nicholas,  225,  246. 

Cudbryhteby,  Skitbryhteby,  Skitter- 
by,  Skitby,  62. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  at  Clifton,  142. 

- - Earl  of,  Henry  Prince  of  Scot¬ 
land,  183. 

- Henry,  Earl  of,  41. 

Cumynencath,  182. 

Cumpston,  Miss,  407. 

Cup,  the  Rumney,  76-81,  408. 

Cixrwen,  Cecilyfm.  Bardsey),  224. 

Curwen,  Mr.  J.  F.,  on  Cappleside 
Hall,  103-106  ;  on  the  Castlestede, 
Hornby,  412-416  ;  on  Middleton 
Hall,  107-112  ;  on  St.  Anthony’s 
Chapel,  Cartmel  Fell,  285-296  ;  as 
to  a  stone  from  Hartley  Castle,  433  ; 
on  Trostermont,  99-101. 

Curwen,  Curwenne,  Patrick  de,  327. 

- Sir  Thomas,  42. 

Curzon,  Henry  de,  335. 

Dacre,  Dacor,  Dacore,  151  ;  Anglian 
cross-shaft  at,  156  159. 

- Anne  (m.  Howard,  Earl  of 

Arundel),  79-80. 

■ - Humphrey,  Lord,  172- 175,  181  ; 

- - Ranulf,  Ralph,  ..is  brother,  174. 

- Joan,  Baroness  (m.  Fiennes),  173. 

- Leonard,  175,  189. 


Dacre  of  the  South,  see  Fiennes  and 
Lennard. 

- Randal,  last  heir  male,  175. 

- Ranulf,  Lord,  169,  181  ;  Mar¬ 
garet  (Multon),  his  wife,  169,  x8r. 

- Ranulf,  2,  8. 

- Daker,  Robert  de,  348. 

- Thomas,  42. 

- Thomas,  Lord  (d.  1457),  173. 

- Thomas,  Lord  (d.  1525),  74,  173, 

177  ;  Elizabeth  (Graystocke),  his 
wife,  177. 

- William,  3. 

— - — Daker,  William  de,  344. 

- William,  Lord,  37-38,  40-41  ; 

Elizabeth  (Talbot),  his  wife,  40. 
Dale  Raghon  beck,  X64. 

Dalston,  Christopher,  196  ;  Sir 
William,  196. 

- manor  of,  x8g. 

Dalton  in  Furness,  charges  for  the 
militia  in,  2 13-21 5. 

Darlington,  William,  209. 

Daunay,  Thomas,  19  ;  John,  his 
son,  19. 

Dawes,  Rev.  Dr.,  119. 

Dean,  grave-slabs  at,  87. 

- manor  of,  225. 

Debateable  Land,  the,  33-58. 

- boundaries  of,  33,  46-48. 

- chapels  in,  53-55. 

■ - maps  and  plans  of,  46-50,  56-57. 

- place-names  in,  33-34,  40-41, 

46-50,  56-57. 

De  la  Vache  family,  24-25 
Derby,  Earl  of  (1521),  223. 

- (1663I,  205,  209. 

- Countess  of,  see  Ferrars. 

Dial  on  Cliburn  Church,  133. 
Dicconson,  Thomas,  253. 

Dikes,  William,  9. 

Disaffection  in  Cartmel,  202-205. 
Distington,  grave-slabs  at,  94. 
Dobson,  Mr.  John,  on  excavations 
at  Birkrigg,  262-274  ;  on  an 
ancient  settlement  at  Stone  Close, 
277-284. 

Docker,  carved  oak  at,  417. 

Dodding,  Miles,  239,  252. 

- Myles,  208,  212-213. 

Dodgson.  203,  204. 

Drawdykes  Castle,  194-200  ;  in¬ 
scribed  stones  at,  199-200. 
Duckett,  Roger,  243. 

Dunmallet,  407. 

Dyke,  the  Bishop’s  or  Baron’s,  192. 
Dymond,  Mr.  C.  W.,  as  to  May- 
brough  and  King  Arthur’s  Round 
Table,  146-152,  and  see  o.s.,  vol. 
xi.,  187-219. 

Eaglesfield,  Ada  de,  220  note. 

- Benedict,  de  220,  261  :  Richard, 

his  son,  220. 
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Eaglesfield,  John  de,  220,  note. 

- Egglefield,  Sir  John,  223. 

Earthworks,  Caerthannoc  143-145, 
407  ;  Castlefield,  near  Cowan 
Bridge,  411-412  :  Gressingham 
Mote,  412-416  ;  Maybrough,  146- 
154,  407  ;  near  Middleton  in 

Lonsdale,  41 1  ;  Trostermont,  99- 
101,  407. 

Edenhali,  manor  of,  24. 

Edward  I.  at  Linstock  Castle,  194. 

Egremont,  grave-slabs  at,  94,  97-98. 

Elias,  seneschal  of  Gilsland,  191. 

Elwin,  Roger,  son  of,  191. 

Ely,  Ralf  de,  baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
348. 

Enclosure  on  Heaves  Fell,  397-402. 

Engaine,  Gilbert  de,  314. 

Engayne,  arms  of,  139. 

- family  of,  133,  139-140. 

- - Gilbert,  139  ;  Eleanor,  Helynor, 

his  dr.  (m.  Wybergh),  139-140. 

- Ranulf  de,  164  ;  Ibria,  Ebria 

(Trivers),  his  wife,  164  ;  Ada,  his 
granddaughter  (m.  Morvill  and 
Vaux),  164-163  ;  and  see  pedigree 
facing  386. 

Englewode,  sec  Inglewood. 

Engleys,  see  L'Engleys. 

Ermethwayt,  see  Armathwaite  , 

Eston,  William  de,  331. 

Estrivers,  see  Trivers. 

Evenwic,  Robert  de,  359. 

Everdon,  Silvester  de.  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  320. 

Ewan,  Abbot  of  Furness,  2x6. 

Excavations  on  Birkrigg.  Urswick, 
262-274  ;  at  Heaves  Fell,  397-402  ; 
at  Hyning,  403-405. 

Extildesham,  Hexham,  194. 

Extinct  Cumberland  Castles,  164-201. 

Eynecurt,  Encourt,  Ralf  de,  346. 

Fair  at  Carlisle,  347  ;  at  Hornby, 
202-203  :  at  Ravenglass,  204. 

Farrer,  Mr.  W.,  218  ;  on  North 
Lonsdale  after  the  Restoration, 
202-215. 

Farrington,  William,  238. 

Fell,  Brian,  225. 

- George,  209,  212  ;  his  widow,  212. 

- George,  247. 

- John,  222. 

- - John,  242  ;  Robert,  his  son,  242. 

- Thomas,  219,  245. 

- William,  of  Pennington,  215. 

Ferguson,  Chancellor,  as  to  Bishop 
Strickland’s  watercourse,  6-7. 

Ferete,  Sir  Robert  de  la,  168. 

Feriby,  John.  24. 

Ferrars,  Margaret  de.  Countess  of 
Derby,  382-385  ;  and  see  pedigree 
facing  386. 

Fetherstonhaugh,  Sir  Timothy,  178. 


Fiennes,  Fenys,  Richard,  173-175  ; 
Joan  (Baroness  Dacre),  his  wife, 
173-175- 

Finds,  in  Stone  Circle  at  Birkrigg, 
265-274  ;  at  Heaves  Fell,  400-401  ; 
at  Hyning,  404  :  at  and  near 
Stone  Close,  Stainton  in  Furness, 
281-284. 

Fines,  for  custody  of  heiress,  166. 
- for  failing  to  take  up  knight¬ 
hood,  389. 

- relating  to  land,  in  Blencow, 

11  ;  of  William  L’Engleys,  19-21  ; 
of  William  Stapleton,  23-24  ;  in 
Threpland,  14. 

- for  livery  of  land,  60. 

- for  marriage  without  sanction, 

326. 

- for  permission  to  marry,  166  ; 

to  remain  unmarried,  166. 

- for  trespass,  314. 

- various,  314-315 

- for  writs,  221. 

Firewood,  forest  rights  to,  9,  16-17. 
Fisher,  John,  104. 

Fishery  of  Eden  or  Ermethwayt 
(Armathwaite)  and  Trenwathlon, 
Trenewathleyn,  Tarnwadlin,  9. 

- of  Lune,  220 

- of  Leven,  226. 

- in  Mauld’s  Meaburn,  347. 

- at  Witesike,  343. 

Fish-pond,  at  Middleton  Hall,  in. 
Fitz-alan,  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
23- 

Fitzroy,  Lady  Ann  (m.  Lennard),  175. 
Fitz  Swain,  Adam,  413  ;  Amabil,  his 
dr.  (m.  Crevequer  and  Nevill), 
413  ;  Matilda  his  dr.  (m.  Mont- 
begon),  413. 

Fleming,  Sir  Daniel,  118,  213. 

- Fleemynge,  John,  243. 

- John,  224  ;  his  dr.  (m.  Bardsey), 

224. 

- Richard,  229. 

- Thomas,  son  of  Richard,  221 

note ;  Margaret  (Bardsey),  his 
wife,  221  note. 

- Sir  Thomas  le,  221. 

- William,  Prior  of  Conishead,  229. 

- Sir  William,  232. 

Fletcher,  family  of,  at  Strickland, 
118-119. 

- Sir  Henry,  201. 

Forest-court,  187. 

- rights,  see  Inglewood. 

Forester,  Thomas,  5. 
Fornescaleshaylith,  Foxley  Henning, 
2. 

Forneys,  Furness,  William  de,  229. 
Forsters  of  the  Debateable  Land,  49, 
5i- 

Forty-penny  farmhold,  121. 

Fourche  (building-term),  365,  368. 
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Fowler,  Canon  J.  T.,  on  Painted 
Glass  in  St.  Anthony’s  Chapel, 
297-311. 

Franceys,  Francigena,  see  Le  Fran- 
ceys. 

Free  marriage,  376,  387,  391. 

Freford,  William  de,  333-334,  359- 
363  ;  arms  and  seal  of,  360-361. 

Furness  Abbey,  grant  to,  by  Roger 
de  Berdeseia,  217. 

Furness,  Abbot  of,  Ewan,  216  ; 
John,  230,  236. 

- Low  or  Plain,  manor  of,  237. 

- mills  in,  2x9. 

- William,  son  of  Michael  de,  218 

note. 

Galloway,  Alan,  Lord  of,  384  ; 
Margaret,  his  dr.  (m.  Ferrars), 
382-384  ;  Elen,  his  dr.  (m.  la 
Zouche),  382-384  ;  Elizabeth,  his 
dr.  (m.  Earl  of  Buchan),  382-384  ; 
Devorgil,  his  dr.  (m.  Balliol, 
382-384. 

- - Roland,  son  of  Uchtred,  Lord 

of,  384-385  ;  Eva,  Ada  (Morville) 
his  wife,  384-385  ;  and  see  pedigree 
facing  386. 

Garbrades,  193. 

Gardner,  John,  245  ;  George,  246- 
247. 

Gaskarth,  John,  122  ;  Julia,  his  dr. 
(m.  Nevinson  and  Howard),  122. 

Gaskell,  Robert,  see  Roskell. 

Gastrell,  Francis,  Bishop  of  Chester. 
288. 

Gavilgeld,  rent,  173. 

Gawyn,  Nicholas,  232. 

Gelderd,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  Excavations 
at  Birkrigg,  262-274. 

Gerard,  Henry,  257. 

- - Walter,  357. 

- William,  237. 

Gernon,  Richard,  166-167,  169  ; 

Johanna  (Morvill),  his  wife,  166- 
167,  169  ;  Helewisa  (m.  Vernon)  ; 
Ada  (m.  Levington)  their  drs., 
169-171. 

Gilbert  the  carpenter,  343. 

- Constable  of  Kirkby  (Kendal)  350 

- the  cook,  357. 

Gilsland,  Barony  of,  64,  181-182,  189, 
192. 

Girlington,  John,  209-210. 

Glashous,  Glosshous,  9. 

Glass,  painted,  139-140,  297-311. 

Gloucester,  Richard  duke  of,  3,  10. 

- W.  de,  320. 

Goadd,  Goade,  John,  203-204. 

Godelimene,  Godelimoine,  Robert, 
343.  345- 

Goldington,  E.  de,  352. 

- William  de,  323,  338,  350,  352, 

355.  357- 


Goshawk,  service  of,  183. 
Gowbarrow  Hall,  tenure,  of,  78-80. 
Gradell,  Gradwell,  Christopher,  259- 
260. 

Gragrunwvtbes,  357. 

Graham,  family,  of  the  Debateable 
Land,  37-44.  48,  50-54,  57-58. 

- - Fergus,  of  the  Plump,  52,  58  ; 

Richard,  his  son,  52-54 

- Hutchin,  39,  57. 

- Jock  w;th  the  bright  sword,  58. 

• - Jock  of  the  Peartree,  50. 

- Richie,  of  Esk,  37-41,  43; 

Fergus,  his  brother,  43-44. 

- Rob  of  the  Fauld,  51,  57. 

- William,  alias  Carlisle,  44. 

- Lang  Will,  37,  40-41.  58. 

Graham,  Mr.  T.  H.  B  .  on  the 
Debateable  Land,  33-58  ;  on  the 
Levingtons  of  Kirklinton,  59-75  ; 
on  Extinct  Cumberland  Castles, 
164-201. 

Grainger,  Mr.  Francis,  on  the 
Hellywell  at  Blencogo,  432. 
Grasmere  Church,  relic  restored  to,  433 
Grave-slabs  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle, 
part  iii. ,  86-98. 

- at  Morland,  410. 

Great  Strickland,  tenures  in,  388. 
Greenwell,  Canon,  as  to  a  stone 
disc  from  Birkrigg,  274. 

Gregory,  344. 

Grenside,  Canon,  417-418. 

Grimbald,  Peter,  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  348 
Greystoke,  Barony  of,  78-79, 

- Graystoke,  seal  of  Ranuif  de,  78. 

- Elizabeth  (m.  Dacre),  177. 

Gualo,  Papal  legate,  188. 

Guines,  F.nguerrand  de,  220  note. 
Gunsevil,  Walter  de,  348. 

Gyldeford,  Peter  de  230.  236. 

Hackthorpe,  manor  of.  101 
Haltcliff,  Halteclo,  John  de,  5-6. 
Halton  John  de.  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
193-194.  325- 

Hampton,  Margery,  Margeria  (Lev¬ 
ington),  61  ;  Robert,  her  son,  61- 

63- 

Handesert,  Richard,  10. 

Handlyn.  Edward,  81. 

Hansard,  Gilbert,  349. 

Harcla,  Andrew  de,  10. 

— — Andrew  de,  Earl  of  Carlisle.  334. 

- Henry  de,  327. 

- James  de,  362  ;  Henry,  his 

brother.  362. 

- Hartcla,  Michael  de,  324,  326- 

328,  333-334.  352-354.  358,  362, 

376- 377,  391  ;  Isabel,  his  dr.  (m- 
Le  Franceys  or  Vernon'),  319,  324- 
326,  328,  333-335,  362-363.  376- 

377- 
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Harcla,  Mr.  Michael  de,  327. 

- — - — William  de,  326,  334.  377. 
Harcourt,  Sir  Richard,  25. 
Haresceugh,  165  ;  Band  Harscogh, 
173- 

Harlaxton,  William  de,  170. 
Harpour,  Hugh  le,  3. 

Harrington,  grave-s’abs  at,  98. 

- Sir  John  de,  220. 

- Sir  Nicholas,  21  ;  Margaret,  his 

wife  (m.  also  Lengleys),  21. 

- - Roger,  242. 

Harrison,  Sir  John,  213. 

Hartley  Castle,  carved  stone  from,  433. 
Hasell,  Rev.  Canon,  407. 

Hastings,  Nicholas  de,  314,  325. 

- Thomas  de,  338. 

- Thomas  de,  387 

Haswet.l,  Dr  Francis,  on  Cliburn 
Hall,  126-130  ;  note  on  seals  of  de 
Veteripont,  340. 

Haverfield,  Professor,  on  a  Roman 
Altar  at  Tunstall.  432. 

Haverhill,  William  de.  Lord 
Treasurer,  348 

Haverington,  Adam  de,  327,  360 
Haybote,  338. 

Heafe,  in  Bardsea  Manor,  242. 
Heaves  Fell,  enclosure  and  interment 
at,  397-402  •  finds  at.  400-401. 
Heaves,  heaf,  meaning  of,  398. 
Hecham,  Richard  de,  346. 
Hedeswood,  Headswood,  182. 
Heelis,  Rev.  A.  J.,  on  Maybrough 
and  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table, 
146-154,  407. 

Hehmor.  Hymor,  Highmoor,  Robert 
de,  88. 

Heirers,  harriers,  24. 

Helbeck,  Hellebec,  Robert  de,  338, 
342,  344-345- 

- Thomas  de,  360. 

Helford,  Hertford,  Alan  de,  379-380. 
Helton,  John  de,  360. 

- manor  of,  20. 

- Robert  de,  20. 

Heritage  custom  at  burial,  378. 
Hertford,  John  de,  332,  379  ;  Thomas 
his  son,  332. 

Hensingham,  manor  of,  13. 
Heraldry,  Aglionby,  199. 

- Camvill,  335  note. 

- Cliburn,  126-127,  361. 

- Crackenthorpe,  115-116. 

- Fallowfield,  139-140. 

- Freford,  360-361. 

- on  grave-slabs,  86-98. 

- Greystoke,  78. 

- - Harcla,  333  note. 

• - Kirkbride,  126-127. 

- at  Kirkoswald  Castle,  1 77. 

- at  Little  Strickland  Flail,  115-116. 

- at  Middleton  Hall,  109-m. 

- Nevinson,  123. 


Heraldry,  Restwold,  26. 

- Vernon,  335  note,  361. 

- Veteripont,  340. 

- Wybergh  and  Engayne,  139. 

Hermanthwaite,  Ermatwhate,  Arma- 
thwaite,  a  purpresture,  9,  16-17. 
Hesketh,  Cuthbert,  215. 

- Robert,  231. 

Heton,  Roger  de,  218  note. 
Heyninges,  John  del,  261. 

Heysham,  carved  stones  at,  42. 

- Old  Hall,  422. 

- Rock-graves,  421. 

- St.  Patrick’s  chapel,  421. 

- St.  Peter’s  church,  421-422. 

Hibbert,  Mr.  Percy,  297. 

Highhead,  L’Engleys  of,  4-5,  19-23, 
28  ;  pedigree  of,  27. 

- manor  of,  20,  71. 

• - Restwolds  of,  5,  19,  21-28. 

Highmore,  Alexander,  74;  Anthony,  74 
Hilton,  Christopher,  141  ;  his  dr. 
(m.  Wybergh),  141. 

- George,  104. 

Hisale,  Isel,  manor  of,  167. 
Hodgson,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  on  inscribed 
stones  at  Drawdykes  Castle,  199- 
200. 

Hoghton,  Thomas,  257. 

Hognype,  High  Knipe,  314. 
Holentwate,  Robert  de,  359. 

Holm  Cultram,  Abbots  of,  5,  319. 
Holme,  John,  285,  295. 

Holywell,  Hellywell,  near  Blencogo, 
432. 

Homel,  John,  343. 

Hope,  Mr.  L.  E.,  430. 

Hopkin,  Sir  Owyn,  81. 

Hornby,  Alric  of  ;  Sweyn,  his  son  ; 
Adam  and  Henry,  his  grandsons, 
413- 

- Castle,  412-4x4. 

- Castlestede  or  Mote  near,  412- 

416. 

- Edmund,  260. 

- Fair  at,  202-203. 

- manor  of,  413. 

- Ulf  of,  413. 

Hoton,  Hutton,  Adam  de,  of  Aleynby, 
4- 

- Gilbert  de,  355. 

- Nicholas,  4. 

- Thomas  de,  3. 

Houghton,  barony  of,  64,  196. 
Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
79-80. 

- John,  15th  Earl  of  Suffolk,  122  ; 

Julia,  his  wife  (Gaskarth,  m.  also 
Nevinson),  122. 

- Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  79-80  ; 

Anne  (Dacre),  his  wife,  79-80. 

- Lord  William,  175-178. 

Howriggs,  British  Settlement  at,  411. 
Huddelston,  John,  10. 
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Huddleston,  John,  232. 

- Hodelleston,  John  de,  332  ; 

Thomas,  his  son,  332. 

Hxjghes,  Mr.  T.  Cann,  417. 

■ — * — Professor  T.  McK.,  on  an 
Enclosure  on  Heave's  Fell,  397-405  ; 
on  some  Interments  near  Hyning, 
403-405. 

Hutton,  Jennet  {Bardsey,  m.  also 
Legh  and  Chaloner),  223. 

• - Richard,  239. 

■ — - — Sir  Timothy,  129  ;  Elizabeth 
(m.  Cliburn),  his  dr.,  129. 

— - — -William,  242. 

Hyning,  interments  at,  403-405. 


Ingelram,  Yngelram,  Richard,  son 
of,  348. 

Ingeram,  Helyas,  son  of,  357. 
Inglewood,  boundaries  in,  185. 

- development  of,  1-28. 

- Forest  court  of,  187. 

— — Forest  rights  in,  2,  9,  16-17,  184. 

- chief  forester  of,  20. 

—leases  in,  1-3. 

Inman,  George,  287,  295. 

Inquisition  as  to  Leonard  Dacre’s 
lands,  189. 

— — post  mortem,  11-12,  14,  16-21, 
25-26,  61,  66-68,  70,  74,  168-173, 
181-182,  221,  323-324,  383-384. 
Inscribed  stones  at  Cliburn  church, 
134  ;  Cliburn  Hall,  127  ;  Draw- 
dykes  Castle,  199-200  ;  Middleton 
Hall,  hi  ;  Morland  church,  122  ; 
Newby  Hall,  122  ;  Tunstall  church, 
432  ;  and  see  also  grave-slabs  and 
Roman  stones. 

Insetehus,  365,  368. 

Insignia  of  Lancaster  Corporation, 

417. 

Irthington  Castle,  181-183. 

- - manor  of,  64,  174-175,  181-182  ; 

wasted  by  the  Scots,  182. 

■ - mote-hill  at,  182-183. 

Irton,  Radulf,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  193. 
Irwins  of  Hoddom,  40. 

Isel,  grave-slabs  at,  88. 

•— — Hisale,  manor  of,  167. 


Jackson,  Colonel  Edwin,  on  Clifton 
Hall  and  its  Owners,  1 35-142. 
Jackson,  William,  D.D.,  131. 

John  the  clerk,  359. 

Johnson,  Miss  Alice,  421. 

- - William,  253. 

Kabergh,  see  Cafcerg. 

Raid  berk,  Caldbec,  319. 

Kaldeu,  Caldew,  319. 

Karkeserebi,  Church  Sowerby,  186. 
Karlel,  Carlisle,  Reginald  de,  191. 
Kendal,  grave-slab  at,  88. 

Kendale,  William  de,  379. 


Kenleygh,  Alexander  of,  352. 

Kennet,  Henry  de,  107. 

Kennett,  Frances,  257. 

King  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  see 
Maybrough. 

Kirkandrews,  Kirkader,  Kirkham, 
barony  of,  35  ;  manor  of,  61. 

Kirkbampton,  manor  of,  13. 

Kirkbride,  arms  of,  126-127. 

- George,  129  ;  Emma,  his  dr. 

(m.  Cliburn),  127,  129. 

- Richard  de,  62  ;  Euphemia 

(Levington) ,  his  wife,  66  ;  Richard, 
his  son,  61-64,  66-68,  71  ;  and  see 
pedigree  of  Levington,  72-73. 

Kirkby,  John,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  7. 

- Henry,  223. 

— — Colonel  Richard,  205-208,  213. 

- William,  212. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale,  stone  implements 
from,  431. 

- Stephen,  cross-shafts  at,  29-32, 

159-163,  409. 

Kirkebride,  Richard,  3. 

Kirketon,  Gilbert  de,  315-316,  338, 
346. 

Kirklinton,  barony  of,  see  Levington  ; 
manor  of,  20,  51,  59,  61-62,  67-70. 

Kirkoswald,  boundaries  of  lordship, 
164  ;  of  park,  178. 

- - Castle,  164-180  ;  architecture  of, 

172-173,  176-180  ;  burnt  by  the 
Scots,  168  ;  dismantled,  176-177. 

- Chircoswarde,  Kyrcoswald,  manor 

of,  165,  167-176  ;  vill  of,  172. 

Kneton,  Constans  de,  380. 

Knight,  Rev.  J.,  on  Morland  Church, 
409-410. 

Knipe,  William,  208,  21 1,  213. 

• - William,  285  ;  Anthony,  his 

son,  285. 

Knowles,  Canon,  91-93. 

- - Mr.  and  the  glass  in  St.  An¬ 
thony’s  chapel,  297-298. 

Kydwelly,  Morgan,  10. 

Lacy,  Robert,  253. 

Lamton,  Percival,  10. 

Lancaster,  charters  at,  417  ;  insignia, 

417  ;  parish  church  of,  418-421  ; 
Roman  remains  at,  418. 

- Edward,  accused  of  murder,  224. 

- Lancelot,  129  ;  Ellinor,  his  dr. 

(m.  Cliburn),  129. 

- Roger  de,  6. 

— — Roger  de,  349. 

- William  de  (I.),  384,  390  note  ; 

Avice,  his  dr.  (m.  Morville),  384. 

- William  de  (II.),  166  ;  Helewisa 

(Stuteville,  m.  also  Morvill  and 
William,  son  of  Ranulf),  his  wife, 
165-167. 

■ - William  de  (last  baron),  3x7,  332, 

349>  379“38o. 
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Lancaster,  William,  232. 

Lancastre,  Gilbert  de,  19. 

Langbergh,  Hawysia  de,  170. 
Langdon,  manor  of,  222. 
Langwathby,  manor  of,  183. 

- and  Edenhall,  Henry  of,  413. 

Lawson,  Thomas  and  Wilfrid,  other¬ 
wise  Wybergh,  142. 

- Sir  Wilfrid,  142. 

Lazonby,  Lasingby,  Lesingbi,  lord- 
ship  of,  173  ;  manor  of,  165, 
167-169,  171,  174-175  ;  vill  of, 
172. 

Lazon  Castle,  200. 

Lede,  William  de  la,  331. 

Ledebury,  William  de,  330. 

Lee,  Edward,  130. 

Le  Franceys,  family,  312-394. 

- Gilbert,  314,  321,  323-326,  328- 

332,  376-377.  384.  389,  392-394 ; 

Avice  or  Hawys  (Vernon),  his 
wife,  323,  331,  393-394. 

- pedigree  of,  393. 

- Richard,  see  Vernon. 

Legat,  Peter,  320. 

Legh,  Leyh,  of  Isel,  Isyll,  John,  17  ; 
Anne,  his  dr.  (m.  Skelton),  11, 
17-19. 

- Dr.  Thomas,  224. 

- Sir  William,  the  elder,  18-19  1 

Agnes  (Skelton),  his  wife,  18-19  > 
Sir  William  the  younger,  18-19. 
Leicester,  Ralf  de,  348. 

Leigh,  John,  42. 

Lek,  Thomas,  231. 

L'Engleys,  Langleys,  le  Englis,  of 
Highhead,  family  of,  4-5,  19-23,  28  ; 
pedigree  of,  27. 

- - Robert,  313-314. 

- - Robert,  360. 

■ - William,  335. 

Lennard,  Francis,  Lord  Dacre  of  the 
South,  175-178. 

- - Thomas,  Earl  of  Sussex,  his  son, 

175-3:77  ;  Ann  (Fitzroy),  his  wife, 
175  ;  Barbara  and  Anne,  his  drs., 
176. 

Levies,  see  Militia. 

Levington,  barony  of,  59-74. 

- family  of,  59-74. 

- manor  of,  20,  51,  59,  61-62, 

67-70. 

— — Ranulf,  Ralph  de,  169,  171  ; 
Ada  (Gernon),  his  wife,  169,  171  ; 
Helewisa  (m.  Baliol),  their  dr., 
61-63,  171-172. 

- Richard  de,  59-61,  65-66,  74  ; 

Sarra,  his  wife  (m.  also  Paveley) 
61,  63,  65-66,  69. 

Leyburn,  Robert  de,  349-350  ;  Law¬ 
rence,  his  son,  349-350. 

- Roger  de,  383-385  ;  Idonea,  his 

wife,  383-385  ;  and  see  pedigree 
facing  386 


Leyland,  Lailond,  Sir  William,  232, 
234- 

Licence  to  enclose  woods,  to  fortify, 
to  hold  a  fair  and  market,  166. 
Liddel,  barony  of,  41,  64. 

Lidiforth,  Thomas,  260. 

Lime- kiln,  right  to,  184. 

Lingard,  Dr.,  218. 

Linstock,  barony  of,  64,  189-194 ; 
boundaries  of,  189. 

- Linstoc,  castle,  187-194. 

- manor  of,  64,  190. 

Little  Stricldand  Hall,  113-119,  409  ; 

owners  of,  116-1x9. 

Lochmaben  Stone,  38. 

Lodge,  William,  244. 

Lokard,  William,  63,  66. 

Longtown  bridge,  55. 

Lonsdale,  Earl  of,  394. 

- North,  after  the  Restoration, 

202-215. 

- levies  for  the  militia  in,  208-215. 

Lord,  Thomas,  last  prior  of  Conis- 
head,  224. 

Loufcrun,  357. 

Lough  wood,  Loghwood,  Lochwood 
Tower,  44-45. 

Loveles,  see  Luveles. 

Lowther,  Sir  Christopher,  3S-39. 
- Louther,  Gervase  de,  315,  337- 

338,  310. 

- Sir  Hugh  de,  358-360,  389  ;  Hugh, 

his  son,  324,  358-339.  389.  392. 

- Sir  John  (1542).  42. 

- (1602),  336. 

- (1640),  140-141. 

— — - - (1662),  130. 

■ - (1689),  74. 

• - (1696),  196. 

- Richard,  son  of  Aldred  de,  387  ; 

Matilda,  his  dr.  (m.  Rikeman),  387. 

- Sir  Richard,  129  ;  Frances,  his 

dr.  (m.  Cliburn),  129. 

- Robert  de,  4  ;  William,  4. 

- Thomas  de,  346,  349-350. 

Lucy,  Johanna,  92. 

- Richard  de,  166-168  ;  Ada 

(Morvdl,  m.  also  M  niton),  his 
wife,  166-168. 

Lune  salmon-fishery,  220. 

Lusignan,  Guy  de,  320,  389. 

Luveles,  Luvelas,  Loveles,  John,  318, 

339.  355.  381,  386. 

Lvnton,  John,  44-45. 

Mabel  Cross,  185-1S6. 

Macalister,  Professor,  as  to  human 
remains  at  Hyning,  404-405. 
Maclean,  Rev.  Hector,  on  Caer- 
thannoc,  14  3-145. 

Mackdowell,  John,  296. 

Madan,  Mr.  Falconer,  261. 

Maiden  Castle,  Soulby  Fell,  1 43-145, 
407  ;  meaning  of  name,  143-145. 
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Malclerk,  Mauclerk,  Bishop  Walter, 
189,  iqi,  319-321. 

Malton,  Henry  de,  65. 

Man,  Colonel,  204. 

Manneysin,  Robert,  363. 

Manor  of  Bardsea,  the,  216-261. 
Marches,  Warden  of,  see  Dacre,  Lord. 
Mare,  Thomas  de  la,  11. 

Market,  Carlisle,  35  ;  Kirklinton, 

61  ;  Kirkoswald,  166. 

Markham,  Colonel,  410. 

Marre,  John,  245  ;  Nicholas,  244. 
Marriage  of  clergy,  322-323. 

Martin,  Mr.  J.,  274. 

Maryport,  Roman  coins  from,  432. 
Mason,  Mrs.,  29. 

Mauchael,  Malo  Catulo,  John,  340, 
342,  344-345. 

Mauclerk,  see  Malclerk. 

Maud’s  Meaburn  and  Newby,  see 
Meaburn. 

'Mauvallet,  Richard,  329. 

Maxwell,  John,  52 

- - Lord  (Warden  of  the  Scottish 

Marches),  40-41,  46. 

Maybrough  and  King  Arthur’s  Round 
Table,  146-154,  407  ;  Clarke’s 

account  of,  153-154  ;  Dymond’s 
plans  of,  o.s.,  vol.  xi.,  188,  190, 
201  ;  Stukeley’s  drawing  of,  o.s., 
vol.  vi.,  450. 

Mayfield,  John,  251  note,  258-260. 
Meaburn,  Maud’s,  312-394  ;  services 
and  tenures  in,  380-381,  388. 

- Meburn,  Meburne,  Adam  de, 

357  ;  Walter  de,  340,  342-344  ; 
William,  son  of  Gilbert  de,  357  ; 
William,  son  of  Roger  de,  340-341, 
381. 

Meaths,  metes,  measures,  61. 
Medburn,  Robert  de,  327. 

Mekyll  Clyfton  in  Combreland,  manor 
of,  233. 

Melkinthorp,  manor  of,  196. 
Meschyn,  Ranulf,  164. 

Metcalfe,  L.,  296. 

Middleton,  family  of,  107,  in. 

- - of  Cappleside,  103. 

- Sir  George,  204.  205,  211 

- - Hall,  Westmorland,  107-112,  411. 

- manor  of,  107. 

Midelton,  Sir  John,  18  ;  Johanna, 
Joan  (Skelton,  m.  also  Blenner- 
hasset),  his  wife,  18-19. 

Milestone,  Roman,  4x1. 

Militia,  raising  of,  in  North  Lonsdale, 
208-215. 

Mills,  at  Armathwaite,  etc.,  16 ; 
Appleby,  20  ;  Bardsea,  220,  229, 
231  ;  "Broughton,  231  ;  Capple¬ 
side,  103  ;  fulling,  170-171,  173  ; 
in  Furness,  219,  231  ;  at  Helbeck, 
20  ;  Kirkebergh,  20  ;  Kirklinton, 

62  ;  Kirkoswald,  1 70-1 71,  173  ; 


Lazonby,  171  ;  Maud’s  Meaburn, 
343.  347,  369-370  ;  Newby  Stones, 
349  ;  Rocliff,  369-370,  386  ;  Strick¬ 
land,  337,  346  ;  Ulverston,  231  ; 
water-mill,  68,  70,  171. 

Mills,  Rev.  H.V.,  103. 

Molyneux,  family,  230,  253. 

Monk,  General,  203. 

Montbegon,  Adam,  413  ;  Matilda 
(fitz  Swain),  his  wife,  413  ;  Roger, 
413- 

Monteagle,  Lord,  21. 

Moorhouse,  Mr.  A.,  417,  on  Stone 
Implements  near  Kirkbv  Lonsdale, 
431  ;  on  a  Roman  Altar,  431-432. 

Moresby,  Christopher,  10. 

- grave-slabs  at,  98. 

Morland,  Adam  de,  339. 

- Church,  400-410  :  brass,  mural 

paintings,  and  grave  slabs  at,  410. 

Morley,  — ,  21 1. 

Morton,  barony  of,  35. 

Morvill,  Morville,  of  Burgh  ;  Hugh, 
son  of  Simon  de,  165-167  ;  Hele- 
wisa  (Stuteville,  m.  also  Lancaster 
and  William,  son  of  Ranulf),  his 
wife,  165-167  ;  Ada  (m.  Lucy  and 
Multon),  his  dr.,  166-167  ;  Johan¬ 
na,  Joan  (m.  Gernon),  his  dr., 
166-167. 

- of  Burgh,  Simon  de,  164-165  ; 

Ada  (Engayne,  m.  also  Vaux), 
his  wife,  164-165  ;  384,  386. 

- - Sir  Hugh  de,  139. 

- John  de,  344-345.  349-35°. 

- - pedigree  of,  facing  386. 

- Richard,  Constable  of  Scotland, 

384- 386  ;  Avice  (Lancaster),  his 
wife,  384  ;  Eva,  Ada,  his  dr.  (m. 
Roland  of  Galloway),  384-385. 

• - of  Westmorland,  Hugh  de,  385- 

386  ;  Maud,  Mauld,  his  dr.  (m. 
Veteripont),  385  ;  Hugh,  his  son, 

385- 

Mosley,  Nicholas,  239. 

Mosore,  William,  357. 

Mowbray,  William  de,  332  ;  Thomas, 
his  son,  332. 

Muchland,  Michelland,  Mutchelland, 
manor  of,  237-248. 

Multon,  Henry,  14  ;  Margaret,  his 
wife,  15. 

- - Thomas  de  (I.),  168-169  ;  Ada 

(Morvill,  m.  also  Lucy),  his  wife, 
166-168. 

- Thomas  de  (II.),  of  Gilsland, 

168,  170,  181  ;  Matilda  (Vaux), 
his  wife,  18 1. 

- Thomas  de  (III.),  168-170,  172, 

181,  328  ;  Isabel  (m.  also  de 

Castro),  his  wife,  168-169,  181. 

- - Thomas  de  (IV.),  168-169,  181, 

328  ;  Margaret  (m.  Dacre),  his 
dr.,  169,  181. 
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Muncaster,  manor  of,  222. 

Murdack,  Sir  William,  25. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  purchase 
of  Kirkoswald  by,  176. 

- Sir  Edward,  38-40,  71. 

- Jack,  42. 

- Sir  Thomas  of  Norton  Conyers,  52 

- Thomas,  of  Cumcatch,  52. 

- Thomas  de,  313-314,'  336,  340, 

344-345.  363- 

- - Sir  William,  39-40,  42. 

Myers,  Richard,  242,  244,  247. 

Nevill,  Sir  John,  and  others,  230-231. 

■  - Ralph,  Lord,  8-9. 

Nevinson,  arms  of,  r23. 

- - John,  i2r,  123  ;  Elizabeth 

(Garth),  his  wife,  12 1. 

- Richard,  121  ;  his  sons,  r2i. 

- Stanwix,  I2i-r22,  124  ;  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Blake),  his  wife,  122,  124  ; 
Julia  (Gaskarth,  m.  also  Howard), 
his  wife,  122. 

Newby,  Anselm  de,  1 91 -193  ; 
Richard,  his  son,  rgi-r93  ;  Walter, 
193. 

- - Neube,  family  of,  I2i-r23. 

- - Hall,  Westmorland,  121-125, 

409. 

- in  Irthington  parish,  189-193  ; 

manor  of,  192  ;  vill  of,  19T,  193. 

- Robert  de,  346. 

- Stones,  Newby  in  the  Stones, 

121,  312-394  ;  tenures  in,  388. 

Nicholson,  Ambros,  118. 

■  - Anthony,  239  ;  John,  his  son, 

238-239. 

- Anthony,  253. 

- William,  254. 

Niweton,  Richard  de,  r67. 

Norfolk,  Henry,  6th  Duke  of,  79. 

Norman,  Chaplain  of  Crosby,  192. 

North  Lonsdale  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  202-2 r  5  ;  levies  for  the 
militia  in,  2o8-2r5. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  Earl 
of,  16. 

Notegild,  188. 

Nottingham,  Ralf  de,  355. 

Novel  disseisin,  assize  of,  170. 

Nuttall,  Mr.  J.  R.,  418. 

Odelyngdale,  William  de,  335. 

Orfer,  Richard,  16. 

Orton,  Orreton,  Giles  de,  12  ;  Joan 
(m.  Skelton),  12 

- Ourton,  William  de,  363. 

Outrages  at  Bardsea,  240-247. 

Ox-ley,  2x4. 

Parke,  John,  245. 

Parker,  Dr.  C.  A.,  on  a  Seventeenth 
Century  Charm,  82-85  ;  on  early 
sculptured  stones,  94,  97-98. 


Parker,  Mr.  F.  H.  M.,  on  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Inglewood,  etc.,  1-28. 

Parker,  Robert,  38-39. 

Parning,  Sir  Robert,  Chancellor  under 
Richard  II.,  3. 

Parr,  Lord,  42. 

Patrick,  son  of  Thomas,  355. 

Paveley,  Robert  de,  63  ;  Sarra,  his 
wife  (m.  also  Levington),  6x,  63, 
65-66,  69.  ■  H 

Pearson,  John,  239,  246  ;  Robert, 
241-242,  245  ;  Jennet,  his  “heir,” 
(m.  Askew),  242  ;  Thomas,  253.  ^ 

Pedigree  of  I.e  Franceys  and  Vernon, 
393  ;  of  L'Engleys  and  Restwold, 
27  ;  of  Levington,  72-73  ;  of 
Morville,  facing  386  ;  of  Skelton, 
15- 

Pele,  William,  228. 

Pembroke,  Anne  Countess  of,  132. 

• - Mary  de  Valence  Countess  of,  77. 

Pennington,  Penitona,  Alan  de,  X99. 

- Sir  Alan  de,  222  ;  William  de, 

222. 

- - manor  of,  222. 

- - William,  42. 

Penny,  William,  244. 

Penreth,  John  de,  3,  4. 

Penrith,  —  de,  3x8. 

- Bishop  Strickland’s  watercourse 

at,  6-7. 

- manor  of,  X83. 

Percy,  Henry.  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  16. 

— — Henry,  4. 

Perry,  William,  259. 

Peter  the  cook,  343,  345. 

Philipson,  John  ;  Agnes,  his  wife  ; 
Agnes,  his  dr.  ;  295. 

Pigot,  son  of  Gamel,  343,  345. 

Pinkenv,  Pynkeny,  Adam,  345,  357. 

- Eda  de  (m.  also  Vernon),  324, 

357.  387- 

- - Thomas  de,  343,  345. 

- - William  de,  343,  358. 

Pitchcott,  Pychecote,  William  de, 
330,  and  see  389-390,  392. 

- - manor  of,  330-331,  391. 

Plain  Furness,  manor  of,  23 7. 

Plot,  Oates’,  202-205. 

Plumpton,  the  land  of,  4. 

Polwhele,  Thomas,  252. 

Poole,  Betty,  294. 

Porter,  James,  38-39. 

Postlethwaite,  John,  239. 

Pottery  at  Hyning,  404. 

Powell,  Sir  John,  260. 

Preston,  —  de,  318. 

- family,  of  Cappleside,  103-X04. 

- Richard  de,  107. 

- Richard  de,  328,  342,  346. 

- Thomas,  226  ;  Anne,  his  dr. 

(m.  Bannister),  226. 

- Sir  Thomas,  252. 
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Preston,  Thomas,  287. 

Price,  Rev.  T.,  295-297. 

Pudington,  Geofiry  de,  327. 

Purpresture,  land  got  by  encroach¬ 
ment,  2,  4,  9,  16-17. 

Pychecote,  see  Pitchcott. 

Pye,  Edward,  259-260. 

Querton,  Henry  de,  335. 

Quarterings,  see  Heraldry. 

Qwalle,  Whale,  387  ;  tenures  in,  388. 

Radknight,  Rodknightes,  Redyng- 
kyng,  186-187. 

Ragg,  Rev.  F.  W.,  as  to  family  of 
Cliburn,  129- 130  ;  as  to  brass  in 
Cliburn  Church,  133  ;  on  Maud’s 
Meaburn  and  Newby,  etc.,  312-394. 

Raghton,  John  de,  4  ;  William  de,  5. 

Raids,  allowance  for  in  charters, 
370-372,  375-376. 

RatheSy,  John  de,  5. 

Ravenesby,  John  de,  325  ;  Walter 
de,  his  brother,  358,  378. 

Ravenglass,  Fair  at,  204. 

Rawlinson,  Curwen,  21 1,  213. 

- - Leonard,  239. 

■ - Robert,  202,  204,  208-209. 

- - Rowland,  289. 

Read,  Dr.  C.  H.,  as  to  the  Rumney 
Cup,  76-78  ;  as  to  small  objects 
from  Heaves  Fell,  401. 

Reagill,  Revegil,  Roland  de,  348, 
350,  352. 

Redman,  Adam  de,  68. 

- - Redeman,  Matthew  de,  349. 

Redness,  William  de,  14. 

Red-spear  tenements,  186-187. 

Remington,  Mr.  J.  S.,  analysis  of 
earth,  267. 

Restwoid  of  Highhead,  5,  19,  21-28  ; 
arms  of,  26  ;  pedigree  of,  27. 

Richard,  son  of  Peter,  193. 

- son  of  Trute,  191. 

Richardson,  Bryan,  238. 

Richmond,  Richemund,  Rikemund, 
Alan  de,  342-343  ;  Jania  (Veteri- 
pont),  his  wife,  386  ;  Roald,  his 
son,  320,  348,  357,  386.' 

— - — John,  26. 

Ridere,  the  Rider,  Richard,  see 
Tilliol. 

Ridley,  Bishop  Nicholas,  19. 

- - Redle,  Nicholas,  17  ;  Alice,  his 

wife  (m.  also  Belasis),  18-19  ; 
Nicholas,  his  son,  19. 

Rigby,  Alexander,  213. 

Rigg,  Mr.  R.  Morton,  on  Newby 
Hall,  121-125. 

Right  of  way  dispute,  240-247. 

Rikeman,  Gilbert,  387. 

Ritter,  Henry  de,  184. 

Robinson,  Richard,  293. 

Rocliff,  Rouslif,  mill,  336,  369-370. 


Roman  coins  at  Maryport,  432  ;  at 
Urswick,  283. 

- milestone,  41 1. 

— — inscribed  stones  at  Cliburn 
Church,  134  ;  at  Drawdykes 
Castle,  199  ;  at  Middleton,  411"; 
at  Tunstall,  431-432. 

Roman  us,  Johannes,  Archbishop  of 
York,  194. 

Romney,  George,  81  ;  and  see 
Rumney. 

Ros,  Robert  de,  183. 

Rosgil,  Rosegile,  Rossgil,  John  de, 
359  ;  Matthew  de,  344,  355. 

Roskell,  Robert,  202-204. 

Rosse,  Margaret  de,  387. 

Rossedal,  Turgot  de,  34. 

Roulesleye,  Rowsley,  322. 

Round  Table,  see  Maybrough. 

Rounthwaite,  manor  of,  20. 

Routhcliffe,  Rockliffe,  Rocliff,  324. 

Rumney,  Mr.  A.  W.,  on  the  Rumney 
Cup,  76-81,  408. 

Rumney,  family  of,  76,  78-81; 

heirlooms,  81. 

Rutland,  Edward,  Earl  of,  8. 

- Earl  of,  336. 

Sacraments,  the,  as  subjects  for 
painted  glass,  297-31 1. 

St.  Anthony’s  Chapel,  Cartmel  Fell, 
285-296  ;  architecture  of,  290-294  ; 
cost  of  repairs  at,  288-289  ;  curates 
of,  295-296  ;  painted  glass  at, 
297-311. 

St.  Bees,  grave-slabs  at,  91-93. 

Salkeld,  Lancelot,  226-227  ;  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Bardsey),  his  wife,  226-227, 
243.  247. 

— manor  of,  183. 

Samborne,  Margaret,  25. 

Sandford,  Robert  de,  222  ;  Kather¬ 
ine,  his  dr.  (m.  Bardsey),  222. 

- William  de,  20. 

Sandys,  William,  296. 

Sauvage,  Thomas  le,  326,  376. 

Savage,  Thomas,  the  Quaker,  141. 

Sawrey,  Lieut-Col.,  130. 

- John,  247. 

- John,  253. 

— — — Robert,  2J2. 

Scaleby,  Scales,  manor  of,  60,  64. 

Scallermank,  Scarrowmanwick,  173. 

Sclater,  — ,  261  ;  Alice,  his  wife,  261. 

Scotby,  manor  of,  183. 

Scotsdike,  the,  47. 

Scots,  Margaret  Queen  of,  184. 

Scott,  Mr.  D.,  on  Little  Strickland 
Hall,  113-119. 

Scott,  a  regicide,  202. 

Scottish  raids,  allowance  for  in 
charters,  370-372,  375-3 76. 

Scrope,  Lord,  50. 

Scyrke,  Sark,  Water  of,  33,  38. 
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Seals  of  William  de  Freford,  360-361  ; 
of  Ranulf  de  Greystoke,  78  ;  of 
Michael  de  Harcla,  333  note ;  of 
[  Matilda  de  Vernon,  335  note ; 
F  of  de  Veteripont,  340. 

Sebergham  Castle,  201. 

Seleby,  John  de,  230,  236. 

Selside,  Salside,  Abbot  of,  44. 
Service  of  corn,  etc.,  350-354. 

- - °f  cumin,  341,  347,  381,  384, 

387. 

- of  a  forester  with  horn  and 

bow,  324. 

- of  a  pair  of  gauntlets,  356. 

- of  one  sore  goshawk,  183. 

- of  grinding  corn,  356. 

- knights,  etc.,  225,  226  note,  248. 

- - notegild,  188,  221. 

- - of  a  pound  of  pepper,  392. 

- - of  redspear,  186. 

- - of  riding,  186-187. 

- — — of  a  pair  of  iron  spurs,  346. 

- - of  a  pair  of  white  spurs,  387. 

- - various,  229,  337-339.  34L  343. 

346-359,  372  ;  see  also  Cornage. 
Services  and  tenures  in  Maud’s 
Meaburn  and  Newby,  380-382,  387 ; 
and  see  Charters. 

Seton,  John  de,  66  ;  Christopher, 
his  son,  66-67. 

Shap,  Abbey  of,  charters  concerning, 
317.  350-353.  355  ;  dues  of  grain, 
317.  333  ;  lands  of,  345. 

- Hepp,  Yhep,  Val  Magdalene, 

Abbot  of,  319,  333,  350-355. 

- Yhep,  Canons  of,  345. 

Sharp,  Mr.  Edmund,  82. 

Shawarden,  John,  10. 

Shaw,  John,  286. 

Shawe,  Mr.  208. 

Sherrock,  John,  258. 

Shuttleworth,  Thomas,  254  ;  Richard 
his  son,  254  ;  Anne,  his  dr.  (m. 
Anderton),  249,  254. 

Simpson,  Christopher,  247. 

Singleton,  Anne,  251  note,  257-261  ; 
Bridget,  261  ;  George,  260-261  ; 
Thomas,  251,  255,  257  ;  Dorothy 
(Anderton),  his  wife,  251,  255,  258. 
Skeat,  Professor  W.  W.,  on  the 
meaning  of  heaf,  heave,  401-402. 
Skelton,  Jenet  (m.  also  Bardsey), 
234  ;  William,  Jenet  and  Mawde- 
land,  her  children,  234. 

- manor  of,  61. 

Skeltons  of  Armathwaite,  8-9,  11- 
19  ;  pedigree  of,  15. 

- of  Branthwaite,  13  ;  of  Orton, 

12. 

Sleeps  of  corn,  etc.,  350-353. 
Skitbrightby,  Cudbryhteby,  Skitter- 
by,  Skitby,  62. 

Slegil,  Adam  de,  339. 

Smith,  Clement,  252. 


Smyth,  Thomas,  285. 

Soldier-ley,  214. 

Solway  Moss,  battle  of,  41-43  ; 
eruption  of,  55-56. 

Somerville,  Philip  de,  363. 

Soulby,  Suleby,  Henry  de,  338,  340- 
342,  344-345,  349- 

Soules,  Sir  John  de,  35  note. 

Southayke,  Sothayk,  Patrick  de,  61, 
64  ;  Eva  (Levington),  his  wife, 
66  ;  Gilbert,  their  son,  66. 

Southwaite,  Thoghthwaite,  Though- 
thwait,  Touthwate,  5,  8-q,  17. 

Sowerby,  Souerby,  Adam  de,  346. 

- Souerbi,  Castle,  183-187  ;  prob¬ 
able  site  of,  185-186. 

- manor  of,  183-185  ;  boundaries 

of,  185  ;  grant  of  to  Margaret 
Queen  of  Scots,  184. 

Sparket  Milne,  81. 

Staffol,  Staffield,  164,  170-171  ; 

manor  of,  173. 

- John  de,  170-171. 

— - — Nicholas  de,  66. 

Stafford,  Ermentrude  de  (m.  Tin- 
mor),  363. 

Stainton  in  Furness,  Ancient  Settle¬ 
ment  at,  277-284. 

Stainwath,  185. 

Standfurth,  Alan,  243. 

Standing  Stone,  47. 

Standish,  Sir  Christopher,  224 ; 
Anne,  his  dr.  (m.  Shakerly,  Gid- 
low  and  Bardsey),  224. 

Standley,  William,  205. 

Stanford,  Mr.,  213. 

Stanley,  Sir  Edward,  21 

Stanwix,  General,  122. 

Stapleton,  William  de,  8-10 ;  371- 

372  ;  Mary  (m.  also  Veteripont 
and  Bethom),  his  wife,  10. 

— • — William  de,  24  ;  Margaret  (Vet¬ 
eripont),  his  wife,  24. 

Starlech,  tenures  in,  388. 

Staveley,  Henry  de,  358. 

Staynton,  manor  of  Great,  18-19. 

Stocheport,  Robert  de,  391  ;  Mar¬ 
garet,  his  dr.  (m.  Vernon),  391-392. 

Stone  Circles  at  Birkrigg,  262-274. 

Stone  Close,  Ancient  Settlement  at, 
277-284. 

Stone  implements,  430-431. 

Strakes  of  corn,  etc.,  350-353. 

Strickland,  see  Great  Strickland  and 
Little  Strickland. 

- manor  of,  20. 

- Stirkeland,  Robert,  6. 

- Sir  Walter,  101  ;  Thomas,  his 

son,  xoi. 

- Walter  de,  339,  342. 

- Walter,  24.  , 

- Stirkeland,  Bishop  William,  3, 

6-7,  323  ;  Isabel  (Warthecopp), 
his  wife,  323. 
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Stuteville,  Robert  de,  165-166 ; 
Helewisa,  his  wife,  166  ;  Helewisa 
(m.  Lancaster,  Morvill,  and  William 
son  of  Ranulf),  165-167  ;  and  see 
pedigree  facing  386. 

Suffolk,  Earl  of,  see  Howard. 

Sumervill,  Thomas  de,  315,  341. 

Summers,  William,  296. 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  see  Lennard. 

Swans,  theft  of,  25. 

Sweine,  Swene,  Suein,  Adam,  son  of, 
164. 

Swindale  Chapel,  140  ;  and  see  n.s., 
vol.  i.,  26o-26r. 

Swynburne,  Sir  John  de,  66. 

Tailbois,  Elizabeth  (m.  Le  Franceys), 
318. 

•  - Robert,  318  ;  Margery,  his 

widow,  318. 

Taillour,  Henry  le,  345. 

Taillur,  Gerard  le,  343. 

Tarnwadlin,  Trenwathlon,  Trene- 
wathelyn,  fishery  of,  9. 

Tarraby,  manor  of,  196. 

Taylor,  Dr.  Michael,  as  to  Clifton 
Hall,  136-139  ;  Kirkoswald  Castle, 
178-180  ;  Little  Strickland  Hall, 
II3-H5- 

Tebay,  manor  of,  20. 

Tenant,  dispute  with  a  neglectful, 
364-368. 

Tenure,  see  Service. 

- tabulation  of  grades  of,  388. 

Teynton,  John  de,  330. 

Thamenhore,  William  de,  363. 

Theyl,  Tyil,  Hugh  de,  346. 

Thogthwaite,  etc.,  see  Southwaite. 

Tholme  (thole,  sufferance),  39. 

Thomas,  Thomas,  253-254. 

- son  of  John,  Sheriff  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  338. 

Thornboroght,  Roland,  232. 

Thornborough,  Thornburgh,  Rou- 
land,  336,  371-374  ;  William,  336, 
374-376. 

Thorpenstine,  Thorphinstv,  Hall.  104. 

Threlkelde,  Henry  de,  335  William 
de,  335- 

Threpland,  manor  of,  12,  14,  16. 

Thrikingham,  L.  de,  379. 

Thrimby,  tenures  in,  388. 

•  - John  de,  387. 

Thurnham,  manor  of,  220. 

Thwates,  John,  17  ;  Joan,  his  wife 

(m.  also  Skelton),  17. 

Thymor,  Timmor,  Tinmor,  William 
de,  363. 

Tilliol,  Geoffry  de  64. 

- - Geoffry,  14-15  ;  Alice,  his  wife 

(m.  also  Skelton),  14-15  ;  Kather¬ 
ine,  their  dr.,  14-15. 

- Peter  de,  60-61. 

■ - Peter,  70-71. 


Tilliol,  Peter,  4.. 

- Richard  Ridere,  the  Rider,  59. 

- Robert  de,  68-70. 

- of  Scaleby,  family  of,  190,  196. 

Tirell,  Tyrryl.  Tyrryr,  Tyrrer,  Henry 
de,  359  ;  John  de,  359. 

Tirllewall,  Thirlwall,  John,  3-4. 

Tithe  House  at  Newby  Hall,  124-125. 
Tompson,  John,  244. 

Toppin  Castle,  200-201. 

Tostig,  Earl,  2r6. 

Toures,  Alan  de,  229. 

Townley,  Thomas,  260-261. 

Tree  vessale,  35. 

Trivers,  Trives,  Robert  de,  164-165  ; 
Ibria,  Ebria,  his  dr.  (m.  Engayne), 
164. 

Trostermont,  Tristermont,  on  Ulls- 
water,  9g-ior,  407. 

Trotter,  Richard,  4. 

Trump,  Patrick,  of  Carrick,  63-66  ; 
Emma  (Carrick),  his  wife,  66. 

- Patrick,  le  fiz,  69-70  ;  and  see 

pedigree  of  Levington,  72-73. 
Trute,  Richard,  son  of,  191. 
Tunstall,  Marmaduke,  231. 

- Roman  altar  from,  431-432. 

Turgis  Brundis,  34  note,  54. 
Twynham,  Walter  de,  62,  64  ; 

Isabella  (Levington),  his  wife,  66  ; 
Adam,  their  son,  66. 


Uchtred,  see  Galloway. 

Uchtrid,  Eutrid,  Gilbert,  son  of 
Robert,  son  of,  359. 

Ulf,  of  Hornby,  413. 

Ulverston,  grant  to  the  burgesses  of, 
220  ;  manor  of,  220. 

Ulvesby,  Walter  de,  339,  355. 
Urswick,  Adam  de,  218. 

- excavations  at  Birkrigg,  262-274. 


Vallibus,  Robert  de,  319-320  ;  and 
see  Vaux. 

Vallombrosa,  Jerusalem  Cross  from, 

132-133- 

Val  Magdalene,  see  Shap. 

Vaux,  Vallibus,  Hubert  de,  181-182. 

- - Matilda  de  (m.  Multon),  64,  181. 

- Robert  de,  i.82-r83  ;  Robert  de, 

the  younger,  192. 

Verdena,  Vincent,  230-236. 

Vernon  family,  312-394. 

- Hawys  de  (m.  le  Franceys),  331. 

- or  Le  Franceys,  Richard  de,  3x9, 

321-326,  328-335,  360-367,  376- 
380,  383-384,  387,  39°.  392-394  ; 
Isabel  (Harcla),  his  wife,  319,  324- 
326,  328-329,  333-336,  352,  362- 
363.  376-377- 

- Richard,  121  ;  George,  his  son, 

121. 
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Vernon,  Vernun,  Wennun,  Wernune, 
Richard  de,  65,  169-170  ;  Hele- 
wisa  (Gernon),  his  wife,  65,  169- 
171. 

Veteripont  family,  312-394. 

- Ivo  de,  315-316,  339-344.  347, 

350,  380-381,  and  see  pedigree 
facing  386  ;  Joan,  his  dr.,  315-317, 
339-342,  344,  350,  353-356,  380- 
381  ;  Robert,  his  son,  316-317, 
342,  347,  381-382. 

- — — Laurence,  317  ;  Robert,  his  son, 
317- 

- Vipont,  Robert  de,  167. 

- seals  of,  340-341,  344. 

Vill,  tenures  of  the,  170-171. 

Wake,  Baldwin,  64. 

- Sir  John  de,  35  note. 

Walby,  manor  of,  190. 

Walker,  George,  296. 

- William,  259-260. 

Walsingham,  Secretary,  81. 

Walter,  Chaplain  to  Henry  L.  187- 
188,  196. 

- janitor  of  Wetheral,  193. 

- prior  of  Carlisle,  188. 

Walton,  vill  of,  182  •  boundaries  of, 
182  ;  endowment  of  Lanercost 
Priory,  182. 

Warcop,  Warthecopp,  Isabel  de,  323 
note. 

— — William  de,  350. 

- William  de,  365-366. 

Warden  of  the  Marches,  see  Dacre. 

Warwick,  William  Earl  of,  390. 

Watercourse  at  Penrith,  6-7. 

Waterer,  Thomas,  26  ;  (Agnes 
(Cheney,  m.  also  Rest  wold),  his 
wife,  26-27. 

Wathepol,  Wampool,  Robert  de, 
191  ;  Margaret  (dr.  of  Richard), 
191. 

Weaponshaw,  61. 

Wennun,  see  Vernon. 

Westham,  Westiinton  (?),  59. 

Westlinton,  manor  of,  74-75. 

Westmorland,  Walter,  dean  of,  339. 

Wethermeallock,  Watermillock, 
manor  of,  79. 

Whale,  Qwalle,  387  ;  tenures  in,  383. 

— - Wal,  Gregory  de,  342,  352. 

- - William  de,  340. 

Wharton,  Sir  Thomas,  afterwards  1st 
baron,  35,  41-43, 


Whelpdale,  William,  119  ;  Mary,  his 
dr.  (m.  Davies  and  Fletcher),  119. 

Whitehead,  Richard,  260. 

Whiteside,  Rev.  J.,  as  to  Glass 
from  Clifton  Church,  139-140. 

Whitfield,  Richard  de,  5. 

Whitrigg,  manor  of,  16. 

Wickersiack,  tenures  in,  388. 

Wickwayne,  Archbishop  of  York,  420. 

Wilkinson,  John,  215. 

William,  son  of  Gilbert,  343. 

- son  of  Simon.  343,  345. 

Wills  of  Christopher  Anderton,  256- 
258  ;  of  Mary  Anderton,  258  :  of 
Christopher  Bardsev,  232-234  ;  of 
Gilbert  Le  Franceys,  321  ;  of  Ann 
and  Bridget  Singleton,  261  ;  of 
Dorothy  Singleton,  258. 

Willson,  Edward,  of  Dallam  Tower, 
2ix. 

Wilson.  Christopher,  253. 

- Daniel,  104. 

- Daniel.  105. 

- Robert,  118. 

- William,  296. 

Winckley,  Thomas,  260. 

Windsor,  Windesover,  Alexander  and 
Walter  de,  341-342. 

Wodborne,  William,  233. 

Wolf,  Robert  le,  333. 

Wollavkes,  Wolleykes,  Wooloaks, 
Wuilaykes,  4,  8,  10. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  37,  40. 

Woollfall,  Thomas,  244. 

Wordsworth,  Mr.  G.  G.,  433. 

Workington,  grave-slabs  at,  87. 

Wright,  Tom,  39. 

Wulward,  Wleward,  Robert,  343. 

Wybergh,  Mr.  Archibald,  142. 

- arms  of,  139. 

- - family  of,  139-142. 

- or  Lawson,  Thomas,  142. 

- William  de,  139  ;  Eleanor,  Hely- 

nor  (Engayne),  his  wife,  139- 140. 

Wykkewane,  William  de,  331. 

Wynill,  Wyvill,  Timothy,  131. 

“  Ye  prior  qweyr,”  Conishead,  232. 

York,  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital  in,  387. 

- William  of,  338. 

Yorkshire,  Sheriff  of,  379. 

Zouche,  Alan  la,  382  ;  Elen  his 
widow,  382-385  ;  and  see  pedigree 
facing  386. 
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